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SERIES  PREFACE- -Library  School  Oral  History  Series 


The  Library  School  Oral  History  Series  documents  the  history  of 
librarianship  education  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Through  transcribed  and  edited  oral  history  interviews,  the  series 
preserves  personal  recollections  of  those  involved  with  Berkeley's 
graduate  library  school  since  the  1930s.   In  the  process,  the  interviews 
touch  on  the  history  of  libraries  in  the  Bay  Area  and  California  and  on 
remarkable  changes  to  the  profession  of  librarianship  over  time. 

Certain  lines  of  inquiry  are  central  to  all  the  interviews.   What 
were  the  changes  to  the  School  of  Librarianship  (later  the  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Studies)  over  the  years?  How  were  decisions 
made,  and  by  whom?  Historically,  what  is  the  proper  role  of  and 
training  for  librarians?  How  has  that  changed?  What,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  interviewed,  is  the  public's  view  of  librarianship? 

Library  education  at  Berkeley  spans  nearly  a  full  century.   In 
1901  Melvil  Dewey,  founding  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  and  author  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  system  for  books, 
wrote  to  University  of  California  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
encouraging  him  to  start  a  library  school  on  the  West  Coast.   Berkeley 
offered  the  first  summer  courses  in  librarianship  in  1902,  and  summer 
training  continued  intermittently  until  1918,  when  library  education 
joined  the  curriculum  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

In  1921,  a  Department  of  Librarianship  was  authorized  for  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Science,  with  instruction  to  begin  in  1922.   The 
state  library  school  in  Sacramento,  which  had  offered  courses  since 
1914,  closed  its  doors  in  1921,  turning  over  the  training  of  librarians 
to  the  University  of  California. 

In  1926,  Berkeley's  departmental  program  became  a  separate 
graduate  School  of  Librarianship,  which  existed  until  1946  under  the 
leadership  of  the  founding  dean,  Sydney  B.  Mitchell.   In  the  early 
years,  with  a  staff  of  two  core  faculty  members,  Edith  M.  Coulter  and 
Delia  J.  Sisler,  Mitchell  offered  both  a  graduate  Certificate  in 
Librarianship  and  a  second-year  course  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree.   Generally  the  school  accepted  only  fifty  students  each  year 
from  among  several  hundred  applicants. 

In  1933,  under  new  accreditation  standards,  the  American  Library 
Association  named  Berkeley  a  "Type  I"  school,  one  of  only  five  so 
designated  because  of  its  graduate  degree  offerings.   In  1937  an 
endowment  grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  assured  the 
school's  place  among  American  educational  institutions. 
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After  World  War  II,  during  the  deanship  of  J.  Periam  Danton  (1946- 
1961),  the  school  grew  dramatically  in  size  of  faculty  and  number  of 
students,  while  expanding  and  specializing  every  area  of  its  programs. 
The  graduate  certificate  was  replaced  in  1947  with  a  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science  degree  (BLS)  and  in  1955  with  a  Master  of  Library  Science  degree 
(MLS);  Ph.D.  and  Doctor  of  Library  Science  (DLS)  degree  programs  were 
inaugurated  in  1954;  and  the  school  developed  its  own  Library  School 
Library  as  a  branch  of  the  main  Doe  Library. 

With  the  deanship  of  Raynard  Coe  Swank  (1963-1970)  came  the 
school's  first  attention  to  computers  and  automation  for  libaries,  an 
issue  which  eventually  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum  and  was  taken 
up  also  through  the  school's  Institute  of  Library  Research.   Swank's 
leadership  culminated  in  the  school's  move  from  its  quarters  inside  Doe 
Library  to  the  venerable  South  Hall,  one  of  two  original  buildings  of 
the  Berkeley  campus  (and  the  only  one  remaining).   Throughout  the 
seventies  and  eighties,  under  the  leadership  of  Patrick  Wilson  and 
Michael  Buckland,  significant  changes  came  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
faculty,  as  reflected  in  the  eventual  change  of  name  to  the  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Studies. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  nineties,  the  school  and  its  curricula 
were  evaluated  as  part  of  a  larger  review  of  the  campus  and  its  mission 
as  a  research  university.   The  school  had  only  one  permanent  dean  during 
this  period,  Robert  C.  Berring,  who  served  half  time  from  1986  to  1989. 
Much  of  the  assessment  took  place  under  a  series  of  acting  deans. 
Eventually  the  School  of  Library  and  Information  Studies  ceased 
admitting  new  students,  while  the  campus  administration  contemplated 
whether  it  had  a  future. 

Although  the  threat  of  complete  dissolution  was  beaten  back,  in 
part  owing  to  the  efforts  of  alumni  and  their  "Save  Our  School" 
campaign,  the  school  was,  in  effect,  compelled  to  close  down  its 
operations.   It  reopened  as  the  School  of  Information  Management  and 
Systems  (SIMS),  which  graduated  its  first  master's  students  in  1999. 
Although  a  few  faculty  members  have  remained,  the  new  school's 
curriculum  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  old,  as  it  offers  an 
electronically  based,  rather  than  print-oriented,  training.   SIMS  did 
take  over  the  library  school's  endowment  and  its  location  in  South  Hall. 
As  of  January  2000,  SIMS  also  administers  the  alumni  association  that 
incorporates  graduates  of  the  former  school.   To  date  it  has  not  sought 
accreditation  from  the  American  Library  Association. 

Meanwhile,  schools  of  librarianship  across  the  country  have 
closed,  changed  their  missions,  or  been  subsumed  under  other  graduate 
schools.   The  library  systems  devised  so  carefully  by  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  founders  have  given  way--in  academic,  public,  and 
special  libraries  of  every  kind--to  new  ways  of  recording  and  managing 
collections  and  providing  service  to  patrons.   The  Regional  Oral  History 
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Office's  Library  School  Oral  History  Series  provides  a  strong  narrative 
complement  to  written  records  of  a  key  educational  institution  at  a 
crucial  time.   With  traditional  education  for  librarianship  fast 
disappearing,  this  series,  like  ROHO's  broader  University  History 
Series,  can  serve  as  an  enlightening  case  study  of  changes  in  education 
occurring  throughout  the  United  States. 

A  significant  gift  from  Morley  S.  Farquar  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Patricia  Anderson  Farquar  '53,  allowed  this  series  to  begin  in  the  fall 
of  1998.   Additional  gifts  from  the  Class  of  1931  Oral  History  Endowment 
and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  former  School  of  Librarianship /Library 
and  Information  Studies,  along  with  important  individual  donations,  have 
further  supported  the  collection  of  interviews. 

A  key  to  creating  this  series  has  been  the  longevity  of  the 
individuals  selected  to  be  narrators.   The  first  four  interviewees  for 
the  series  were  born  in  1914  or  earlier  and  were  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  interviews.   Two  of  them  were 
students  at  the  school  in  the  1930s,  and  their  recollections  shed  light 
on  the  founding  faculty  members.   Two  of  them  had  substantial  experience 
in  California  public  libraries.   Three  had  long  careers  on  the  School  of 
Librarianship  faculty.   Other  narrators  in  the  series  will  add  their 
experiences  as  students,  faculty  members,  and  deans.   Taken  together, 
these  oral  histories  will  offer  a  rich  history  of  librarianship 
education  throughout  the  twentieth  century  and  beyond. 

Special  thanks  go  to  the  wise  and  thoughtful  team  of  advisers  for 
the  Library  School  Oral  History  Series:  Michael  K.  Buckland,  Julia  J. 
Cooke,  Mary  Kay  Duggan,  Debra  L.  Hansen,  Robert  D.  Harlan,  J.  R.  K.  Kantor 
(who  also  proofread  every  transcript),  Corliss  S.  Lee,  and  Charlotte 
Nolan.   Special  thanks  go  also  to  those  whose  ideas,  assistance,  and 
goodwill  helped  the  series  come  to  life:  Willa  K.  Baum,  Anne  G.  Lipow, 
Christine  Orr,  Shannon  Page,  Suzanne  Riess,  and  Leticia  Sanchez. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library's  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.   Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA 
Department  of  Special  Collections.   The  office  is  under  the  direction  of 
Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Laura  McCreery,  Project  Director 
Library  School  Oral  History  Series 
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INTRODUCTION  by  Michael  K.  Buckland 


Perry  Danton  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  history  of  the  School 
because  it  was  under  his  deanship  that  the  School  acquired  its  present 
form.   Under  Sydney  Mitchell  the  School  remained  a  small,  stable 
professional  program  with  about  fifty  students  taking  the  Certificate  in 
Librarianship.   When  the  youthful  Dean  Danton  arrived  in  1946,  the 
constraints  imposed  by  the  Depression,  and  then  by  the  Second  World  War, 
were  over.   Under  his  fourteen-year  leadership  the  small,  stable  program 
was  transformed  into  a  much  larger,  more  research-oriented  school.   The 
budget  was  greatly  increased.   The  Certificate  program  was  replaced 
first  by  a  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  in  1947  and  then  a  Master  of 
Library  Science  in  1955,  with  a  much  expanded  enrollment.   A  more 
research-oriented  faculty  was  recruited,  and  a  doctoral  program 
eventually  initiated.   This  expansion  set  the  pattern  that  still  exists 
today,  forty  years  later,  through  successive  name  changes.   Subsequent 
Deans,  starting  with  the  genial,  many- talented  Ray  Swank,  and  then, 
chronologically,  Patrick  Wilson,  myself,  and  Hal  Varian,  widened  the 
range  of  faculty  expertise  and  broadened  the  scope  of  the  school's 
interests  within  the  shape,  scale,  and  format  developed  by  Dean  Perry 
Danton. 

Although  born  a  Californian--born,  indeed,  on  the  Stanford 
campus --Perry  did  not  grow  up  in  the  United  States.   He  spent  a  decade 
of  his  childhood  in  China,  returning  to  attend  college  in  the  USA  at 
Oberlin  College.   His  undergraduate  experience  was  also  highly  untypical 
because  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  his  father  in  Leipzig  for  the 
academic  year  1925-26.   Today,  Leipzig  is  still  a  battered  town,  still 
scarred  by  the  devastating  bombing  of  the  Second  World  War  and  only  now 
recuperating  from  the  four  decades  of  the  German  Democratic  Republic. 
It  was  quite  different  when  young  Perry  Danton  was  there.   In  the  course 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  German  universities 
had  became  the  finest  in  the  world.  Americans  with  serious  academic 
aspirations  flocked  to  German  universities  if  they  could.   Leipzig,  the 
traditional  center  of  the  German  book  trade,  economically  prosperous, 
and  nurtured  by  the  artistic  traditions  of  Saxony,  had  become  one  of  the 
cultural  centers  of  the  world.   Despite  the  severe  economic  and 
political  problems  during  and  after  the  First  World  War,  Leipzig  was 
still  in  the  twilight  of  its  greatness,  not  yet  undermined  by  Nazism  and 
by  the  devastation  of  the  Second  World  War.   Both  of  his  parents  were 
Germanists  and  at  Oberlin  he  majored  in  German.   To  spend  a  year  in 
Leipzig  was,  predictably,  a  powerful  experience.   German  and  Austrian 
scholarship  and  librarianship  became  central  to  his  interests. 

Perry  Danton  had  the  privilege  of  benefitting  from  the  finest 
preparation  in  librarianship  then  available,  a  three-part  combination:  a 
B.S.  in  librarianship  from  the  top  library  school,  Columbia;  an 
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apprenticeship  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  a  noted  training  ground 
in  those  days;  and  admission  to  the  doctoral  program  of  the  "GLS"  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  during  what  is  now  considered  to  have  been  its 
heyday. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation,  anxious  for  an  encore  to  its  successful 
intervention  in  medical  education,  had  decided  to  intervene  in  education 
for  librarianship,  and  endowed  the  establishment  in  1928  of  a  Graduate 
Library  School  "the  GLS"--to  offer  only  a  Ph.D.  degree,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.   It  was  an  astonishing  move.   Existing  schools  of 
librarianship  were,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  particularly  prestigious 
universities,  and  offered  a  one-year  Certificate  to  students  who  had  a 
bachelors  degree  in  some  other  field.   A  Ph.D.  program  in  Library 
Science  was  unprecedented,  let  alone  a  school  that  offered  no  other 
degree.   The  driving  force  in  the  school's  environment  was  the  ideology 
of  the  School  of  Social  Science  determined  to  make  education  and  other 
social  sciences  "scientific." 

The  infant  GLS  got  off  to  a  rocky  start.   The  early  faculty  were 
lively,  but  knew  little  of  librarianship.   There  was  a  sequence  of 
one-year  deans  and  hostility  from  professional  librarians.   Stability 
and  achievement  were  to  come  with  the  appointment  in  1932  of  Louis  Round 
Wilson  as  dean  and  with  the  addition  of  a  master's  degree  program. 
Wilson  was  an  experienced  university  library  administrator.   He  had  a 
special  interest  in  the  role  of  libraries  in  the  service  of  academic 
scholarship. 

Perry  Danton  entered  the  doctoral  program  at  GLS,  and  also  served 
as  Wilson's  assistant.   Having  completed  his  dissertation  on  the 
selection  of  books  for  college  libraries  in  1935,  Dr.  Danton  was  a 
rising  academic  librarian,  active  in  professional  associations  and  with 
an  interest  in  the  library  "high  tech"  of  the  time,  photographic  labs  in 
libraries.   He  was  the  University  Librarian  at  Temple  University,  in 
Philadelphia,  when  the  Second  World  War  and  service  as  an  intelligence 
officer  in  the  navy  intervened. 

In  1946,  J.  Periam  Danton  was  appointed  dean  of  Berkeley's  School 
of  Librarianship.   Still  in  his  thirties,  he  was  a  young  man  with  an 
elite  preparation,  impatient  to  implement  vigorous  change  and  expansion. 
A  larger  school,  with  an  emphasis  on  traditional  norms  of  scholarship 
and  with  a  doctoral  program,  was  the  goal.   Berkeley  was  to  compete  with 
Chicago  and  Columbia.   From  then  on  faculty  appointees  were  expected  to 
have  a  Ph.D. 

I  first  met  Perry  Danton  early  in  1972.   It  was  in  Vienna,  inside 
the  Austrian  National  Library,  at  a  meeting  of  Austrian  librarians  who 
worked  in  university  and  national  libraries.   It  seems,  however,  that 
our  paths  had  crossed  some  months  earlier  when  he  was  attending  the  1971 
meeting  of  the  Internacional  Federation  of  Library  Association  in 
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Liverpool  and,  with  a  group  of  IFLA  delegates,  visited  the  University 
Library  at  the  University  of  Lancaster.   I  was  an  assistant  librarian 
there  employed  full-time  on  research  on  library  planning  problems  and 
spent  an  afternoon  describing  our  work  to  the  IFLA  delegates.   In  both 
cases,  the  circumstances  were  apt,  given  Perry's  strongest  interests: 
in  Vienna,  in  German- language  area  research  libraries,  in  IFLA,  in 
library  research,  and,  indeed,  in  travel.  Although,  in  early  1972,  I 
was  preparing  to  emigrate  from  England  to  Indiana,  neither  of  us  had 
reason  to  expect  that,  four  years  later,  I  would  join  him  as  a  colleague 
in  South  Hall,  moving,  like  him,  from  academic  librarianship  to  library 
education. 

In  1976,  six  months  after  I  assumed  the  deanship  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  thirty  years  earlier,  Professor  Danton  was  an  unwilling 
retiree,  caught  by  the  mandatory  retirement  age.   Unlike  many  emeriti, 
he  has  remained  active  academically.   His  latest  study,  "The  Role  and 
Status  of  Faculty  Emeriti  in  American  Schools  of  Library  and  Information 
Studies,"  was  published  in  the  Library  Quarterly  sixty-five  years  after 
his  first  two  articles  in  that  journal,  "Our  Libraries:  The  Trend  Toward 
Democracy,"  and  his  often  cited  "Plea  for  a  Philosophy  of 
Librarianship."  All  three  reflect  his  values. 

He  kept  in  touch  with  his  loyal  doctoral  graduates  and  many 
others.   He  was  always  happy  to  discuss  some  point  of  research,  to 
reminisce  about  some  figure  in  the  past,  to  clarify  what  a  fragment  of 
German  means,  or  to  review  manuscripts,  which  he  decorates  liberally 
with  his  distinctive,  left-handed  check-marks  and  annotations.   His 
grounding  in  the  best  canons  of  the  librarianship  and  scholarship  of  the 
1920s  allows  an  unusual  span  of  observation  in  field  that  has  changed 
greatly  since  he  entered  the  Columbia  School  of  Library  Service  in  1928. 

Michael  K.  Buckland 

Professor 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
October  6,  2000 
Berkeley,  California 
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In  the  early  1990s,  alumni  of  the  School  of  Library  and 
Information  Studies  began  work  on  an  oral  history  series  about  their 
school  (the  former  School  of  Librarianship) .   In  January  1993,  Mary 
Hanel  ('79)  conducted  an  interview  with  a  key  figure  in  the  school's 
history,  J.  Periam  Danton.   As  it  turned  out,  no  other  interviews  were 
carried  out  at  that  time,  and  the  Danton  interview  was  summarized  in 
writing  but  not  transcribed. 

With  the  advent  of  The  Bancroft  Library's  "Library  School  Oral 
History  Series"  in  the  fall  of  1998,  I  was  able  to  pick  up  the  threads 
of  the  earlier  project.  As  Professor  Danton  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  at  the  school,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  tape 
additional  interviews  with  him. 

J.  Periam  Danton  came  to  the  School  of  Librarianship  in  1946  as 
its  second  dean,  a  position  he  held  for  fifteen  years.   He  remained  on 
the  school's  active  faculty  until  his  retirement  in  1976,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  remained  an  energetic  participant  in  his  field. 

In  early  1999,  Professor  Danton  graciously  agreed  to  sit  for  more 
interviews.   During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  he  participated  in 
eight  interview  sessions  in  the  living  room  of  his  top-floor  condominium 
in  Oakland.   Ninety  at  that  time,  he  spoke  clearly  and  with  ease  on  a 
wide  range  of  topics,  many  related  to  events  long  past.   He  also 
displayed  a  lively  interest  in  current  events,  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  world. 

Because  Mary  Hanel 's  earlier  interview  covered  many  basic  facts 
about  Professor  Danton' s  career  history  and  his  administration  of  the 
school,  I  tried  to  avoid  duplication.   Instead  of  asking  for  a 
chronology  of  events,  I  emphasized  issues  and  themes,  trying  to  delve 
more  deeply  into  the  details  of  Professor  Danton1 s  career.   While  this 
method  was  fruitful,  it  may  have  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  to  switch 
topics  in  this  way.   Professor  Danton  handled  the  uncertainty  with 
flair,  only  occasionally  turning  to  subjects  covered  in  1993.   In  a  nice 
piece  of  symmetry,  Professor  Danton 's  article  about  library  school 
emeriti  was  published  in  the  April  1999  issue  of  Liferary  Quarterly,  just 
as  we  were  wrapping  up  the  interview. 

The  1993  interview  was  transcribed  and  edited  at  the  same  time  as 
the  eight  1999  sessions  for  inclusion  in  this  volume.   In  spite  of 
challenging  setbacks  in  his  health,  Professor  Danton  reviewed  the  draft 
transcript  with  great  care  and  attention.   He  made  many  corrections  and 
significant  emendations,  all  by  hand.   While  he  approved  the  text,  he 
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was  also  concerned  at  the  number  of  topics  we  did  not  cover.  Many  of 
his  library  assignments  in  foreign  countries  and  the  ten  years  he  lived 
in  China,  starting  at  the  age  of  seven,  would  have  added  a  rich  personal 
dimension.   Readers  will  find  much  of  interest  in  this  account  and  may 
wish  to  consult  Professor  Danton's  papers  in  the  University  Archives  for 
additional  material. 

Laura  McCreery,  Interviewer/Editor 

June  2000 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 


Regional  Oral  History  Office 
Room  486  The  Bancroft  Library 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  J.  PERIAM  DANTON 


I   THE  1993  INTERVIEW:  SUMMARY  OF  EDUCATION  AND  CAREER 
[Interview  1A:  January  29,  1993]  ii1 


Columbia's  Library  School  and  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Late 
1920s 


Hanel:   Today  is  January  29,  1993.   Mary  Hanel,  a  former  library  school 
student  at  UC  Berkeley,  is  interviewing  J.  Periam  Danton,  who 
served  as  dean  of  the  school  from  1946  to  1961.   Okay,  first  of 
all,  I  think  I'll  start  by  asking  you  what  attracted  you  to  the 
profession  of  librarianship  and  what  made  you  decide  to  become  a 
librarian. 

Danton:   All  right.   That  actually  is  not  difficult  to  answer.   I  had  a 

humanities  B.A.  from  Oberlin,  and  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do  with  it.   I  had  been  brought  up  in  China  and  had  lived  in 
China  half  of  my  life  until  I  went  to  college,  so  I  didn't  know 
much  about  anything  in  the  U.S. 

Hanel:    How  did  you  happen  to  be  in  China? 

Danton:   My  father  taught  there,  Tsing  Hua  College,  my  father  and  mother 

both.   The  college  was  founded  and  maintained  for  bright  Chinese 
males  and  had  its  origin  in  the  idea  of  the  U.S.  secretary  of 

state.   The  funds  came  from  America's  share  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion 

indemnity  demanded  of  China  by  the  allies,  whose  forces,  marching 

from  Tientsin,  raised  the  siege  in  Peking.   The  site  was  the 
splendid  grounds  and  buildings  of  a  former  Boxer  prince. 

I  consulted  my  parents,  but  that  was  a  long-distance 
operation.   There  were  no  jet  planes.   It  took  a  long  time  for 
mail  to  go  back  and  forth.  My  father  suggested  that  I  try  to  go 
into  some  aspect  of  publishing.   He  was  the  college  classmate  at 
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Columbia  of  several  people  who  were  important  in  publishing  then. 
Harcourt  was  one;  Brace  was  another;  Ginn,  who  published  mostly 
textbooks.   I  went  around  and  visited  these  people  with  nice 
letters  of  introduction  and  immediately  discovered  that  nobody  got 
anywhere  in  publishing  without  starting  first  as  a  salesman.   That 
was  universal. 

Hanel:   A  book  salesman. 

Danton:   That's  right.   I  thought  I  could  not  sell  a  heater  to  an  Eskimo. 

I  wasn't  interested  in  selling  anybody  anything.   By  that  time,  my 
mother  and  father  had  come  back  to  this  country  permanently.   My 
mother  suggested  that  I  consider  librarianship.   I  think  she  would 
have  made  a  very  good  librarian  had  she  not  been  a  teacher  of 
German.   I  wasn't  interested. 

Charles  C.  Williamson,  who  was  then  dean  of  the  Columbia 
library  school,  was  also  a  classmate  of  my  parents.   He  got  a 
doctor's  degree,  I  think  around  the  same  time  my  mother  and  father 
got  doctor's  degrees  in  German.   She  said  (my  mother),  "Why  don't 
you  go  and  talk  to  him?  Maybe  he  could  find  some  kind  of  a  small 
temporary  job  to  see  you  over  until  you  decide  what  you  want  to 
do."   She  was  a  very  quiet  persuader. 

Well,  I  was  interested  in  eating,  and  I  didn't  have  very 
much.   My  fellowship  had  run  out,  from  Oberlin,  and  I  was  too 
proud  to  go  after  my  mother  and  father  again,  to  get  more  money 
from  them,  so  I  was  really  pretty  hard  up. 

Hanel:   What  was  your  undergraduate  degree  in? 

Danton:   German. 

Hanel:   German  also,  okay. 

Danton:   Well,  I  made  an  appointment  with  Williamson.   I  think  my  mother 

had  probably  written  to  him  and  outlined  the  situation  because,  as 
I  look  back  now,  I  think  he  was  very  canny  about  it.   He  never 
suggested  library  school  at  all.   He  said,  "Well," — this  was  the 
summer  of  1928--he  said,  "I  might  be  able  to  get  you  a  kind  of  a 
subprofessional  clerical  position  at  the  New  York  Public  Library." 
Fifth  Avenue  and  42nd  Street. 


Hanel:   Yes. 

Danton:   Sure  enough,  to  make  it  short,  he  did  get  me  a  position  there. 

There  was  a  full-time  daytime  position,  and  it  was  enough  to  live 
on.   I  don't  know  whether  any  of  the  young  men  who  worked  there 
then  knew  anything  about  me,  but—although  I  had  a  very 
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nonprofessional  position,  I  was  in  contact  with  a  number  of  young 
men  professionals.   Soon  I  began  to  be  asked  if  I  would  have 
luncheon  with  them,  et  cetera,  a  very  nice  group  of  young  men.   In 
a  very  short  time,  I  became  interested  in  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  told  me.   By  the  time  the  summer  was  almost  over,  I 
asked  to  see  Williamson  again,  and  this  cuts  it  a  little  shorter: 
I  applied  to  the  school. 

At  Columbia? 

Columbia.   I  applied  to  the  school.   At  that  time,  the  late 
twenties,  the  School  of  Library  Service  at  Columbia  was  the 
largest,  best  known,  oldest,  and  probably  the  best  in  the  country. 
Its  faculty  included,  besides  Williamson,  a  Miss  Rhoades, 
Cleringer,  and  Ernest  Reece.   I  was  admitted.   At  the  same  time,  I 
got  a  semiprofessional  job  at  the  public  library,  six  to  ten  at 
night,  five  days  a  week.   Somewhere  in  there  I  was  taken  to  see 
the  director,  Harry  Miller  Leidenberg,  and  the  boss  of  the  stacks, 
Rudolph  Gjelsness. 

Oh,  my.   It  was  open  late. 

It  was  a  pretty  rugged  schedule,  but  I  was  young,  healthy,  and 
eager.   That's  how  I  got  in,  by  the  back  door  in  a  way.   But  I  had 
a  good  time  at  the  New  York  Public. 

A  wonderful  library,  I  suppose. 

I  had  good  bosses.   After  about  half  a  year  there,  six  to  ten  at 
night,  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  whole  stacks  at  nighttime.   This 
was  a  fantastic  responsibility  and  opportunity.   There  were  seven 
tiers,  and  most  of  these  kids  that  ran  the  stacks--!  put  them  on 
roller  skates. 


You  did? 

On  the  marble  floors.   I 
made  them  love  the  work. 

Right ! 


guess  it  was  marble.   Of  course,  that 


Hanel: 


And  also  it  speeded  up  book  delivery.   These  were  long,  long 
areas,  and  the  call  slips  would  come  down  on  a  pneumatic  tube,  and 
they  were  distributed  then  at  the  floor  just  below  the  main 
reference  floor.   I  would  pass  them  out  to  the  boys,  and  they'd  go 
to  the  right  tier  on  roller  skates. 

So  they  had  a  job  qualification:  they  had  to  know  how  to  skate 
before  they  could  [work  there] . 


The  Library  at  Williams  College;  Graduate  Study  of  German.  1929- 
1930 


Danton:   Anything  else  to  be  said  about  that?   I  could  have  stayed  on  at 

the  New  York  Public.   That  was  a  very  good  time  for  librarians  and 
prospective  librarians. 

Hanel:   As  far  as  job  openings? 

Danton:   Yes.   This  was  the  late  twenties,  1929.   There  were  lots  of  jobs. 
I  think  I  had  six  or  seven  interviews.   Some  possible  interviews  I 
didn't  even  take  because  I  knew  I  wasn't  interested.   But  I  took 
the  position  as  the  lowest  man  on  the  totem  pole  of  the  reference 
department  of  Williams  College  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 

Hanel:   You  just  picked  that  from  a  series  of  interviews  that  was  most 
promising? 

Danton:   Well,  I'm  not  sure.   Someone  must  have  interviewed  me.   The 

librarian  there  was  William  Chapman  Carlton,  an  Englishman.   He 
was  very  good  to  me.   I  think  he  came  down.   I'm  not  absolutely 
certain  about  that.   I'm  not  sure  how  much  I  thought  about  it.   I 
liked  it.   I  learned  a  good  deal.   Of  course 
he  gave  me  the  job,  which  no  one  else  wanted 


I  was  single,  and  so 
of  being  in  charge 


of  the  reference  department  in  the  evenings,  six  to  ten  again.   Am 
I  getting  ahead  of  you  here? 

Hanel:   No. 

Danton:   I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  in  the  evenings.   I  didn't  know 

anybody  there,  and  the  entertainment  in  this  slow-moving  town  was 
mighty  little:  you'd  go  to  the  movie  once  a  week,  but  that  was 
about  it.   So  I  didn't  mind  it  at  all,  and  I  immediately  found 
that  the  Williams  College  students  didn't  think  much  of  studying 
in  the  library  in  the  evenings.   Sometimes  there  was  nobody  there 
from  six  to  ten.   One  or  two  men  would  come  in.   In  that  academic 
year  I  doubt  if  I  had  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  reference 
questions  all  year.   They  just  didn't  use  it,  at  least  not  in  the 
evenings . 

I  thought  I  should  use  this  valuable  time  and  plan  something 
constructive  out  of  it.  So  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  German 
department,  my  college  major.   His  name  was  Orrie  Long,  a  fine  man 
and  a  good  teacher.   You  can  imagine  that  at  a  small  liberal  arts 
college,  in  those  days  particularly,  you  didn't  have  very  many 
people  looking  for  M.A.s  in  anything,  especially  not  in  German.   I 
learned  that  too,  because  I  was  the  first  M.A.  in  German  in  about 


twelve  years.   Long  was  delighted  to  have  somebody  that  looked 
good  on  the  record,  so  he  just  built  a  program  for  me. 

Most  of  the  courses,  I  think--all  but  two  of  the  courses 
offered  in  German  I'd  already  had  at  Oberlin.   So  I  had  sort  of  a 
seminar  with  him.   Most  of  it  was  an  individual  operation.   So  I 
got  an  M.A.  there.   I  wrote  a  thesis,  which  I  think  I  have  not 
seen  again  to  this  day,  and  I  doubt  if  anybody  else  would  ever  see 
it!   But  Orrie  Long  thought  it  was  fine,  and  the  committee  thought 
it  was  fine,  so  I  got  the  M.A.   I  stood  on  the  platform  at  the 
time  of  the  graduation  ceremonies  in  June  or  whatever,  I  remember 
very  well,  with  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  the  youngest  major 
university  president  in  the  U.S.   I  mention  this  because  Hutchins 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my  life  later  on. 


On  the  Staff  of  the  American  Library  Association,  1930-1933 


Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 
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You  better  find  out  where  we  are  here, 
now? 


What  do  you  want  to  know 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


Okay.   I  think  you  got  a  Ph.D.  in  librarianship,  too? 

Yes,  I  did,  but  in  philosophy,  not  librarianship.   There's  where 
Hutchins  came  in,  because  he  was  president  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Chicago. 

I  stayed  at  Williams  just  a  year.   And  then  Mr.  Carlton  called  me 
into  his  office.   It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  in  there, 
and  I  was  a  little  concerned  as  to  why  he  wanted  me.   He  said  he 
had  a  letter  from  the  American  Library  Association  [ALA]  asking 
about  me  as  the  occupier  of  a  new  position  of  assistant  to  the 
executive  secretary,  Carl  Milam,  and  what  did  I  think  about  that? 
I  said  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  would  listen. 

How  did  they  get  your  name? 

They  got  it  from  Columbia.   Columbia  had  a  very  active  personnel 
office.   Well,  let  me  cut  this  short  again.   I  decided  to  go  with 
Carlton 's  blessing  and  with  real  regret  on  my  part.   All  the  staff 
had  been  very  good  to  me,  and  it  was  a  very  lovely  town, 
surrounded  by  the  Berkshire  hills.   Berkshire?   I  think  so.   So  I 
went  to  Chicago.   That  proved  a  very  fortunate  professional  move 
for  me. 


Hanel:    Being  with  ALA. 


Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 

Danton: 

Hanel: 

Danton: 


With  ALA.   Carl  Milam  was  a  wonderful  boss.   He  early  told  me, 
almost  the  first  day,  that  he  thought  one  of  the  best  things  I 
could  do  for  him  and  for  ALA  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
young  men  who  were  coming  up  in  the  profession  and  tell  him  when  I 
found  people  I  thought  were  awfully  good.   I'm  sorry  to  say  this 
did  not  apply  to  women. 

On  purpose?  Did  he  say  "young  men"? 

There  were  plenty  of  women,  but  he  was  interested  in  increasing 
the  number  of  men— 

In  the  profession. 

--who  were  a  very  small  minority,  actually,  then. 


Did  he  think  that  would  bring  the  salaries  up? 
to  balance  the  numbers  in  the  profession? 


Or  he  just  wanted 


To  just  balance  the  numbers,  yes.   There  were  very  few  men.   For 
instance,  at  ALA  headquarters  in  Chicago  there  were  about--!  think 
I  remember  there  were  about  sixty  total  people,  many  of  them 
nonprofessionals--only  one  man,  besides  Milam  and  me.   He  saw  to 
it  that  I  came  to  the  executive  board  meetings,  that  I  took  trips 
with  him.   He  was  expanding  the  relationship  of  the  ALA  to  related 
organizations  elsewhere,  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.   I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  forgotten  the 
others;  anyway,  a  whole  bunch  of  them. 

He  would  go  to  meetings  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation.   He 
saw  to  it  that  the  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
Frederick  Keppel,  was  regularly  invited  to  attend  the  ALA 
executive  board  meetings.   It  was  a  far-sighted,  wise  move. 
Keppel  almost  immediately  became  one  of  the  best  friends  the  ALA 
ever  had.   He  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  scholarships  for 
librarians.   He  made  it  possible  for  grants  to  be  made  for  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  support  of  an  increase  in  the  status  and  salary 
of  the  librarianship.   Oberlin  was  one  of  those  colleges.   He  did 
something  of  enormous  benef it--just  as  another  example—to  the 
profession. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  paid  the  full  expenses  for  setting 
up  a  committee  to  find  or  create  a  pension  plan  for  librarians. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  in  those  days --we 're  talking  about 
the  early  1930s  now—few  libraries  had  any  kind  of  pension  plan 
for  any  librarian.   For  instance,  the  Newark  [New  Jersey]  Public 
Library,  which  was  famous  for  a  number  of  reasons  —  for  example,  it 
had  the  first  business  branch— and  was  an  important  library  on  the 


East  Coast,  didn't  get  a  pension  plan  for  the  librarians  until  Ed 
[Edward  A.]  Wight  put  it  in  around  1950. 

Hanel:  That  late? 

Danton:  I  can  tell  you  exactly  when  it  was.   Ed  Wight  went  there  in  1943. 

Hanel:  To  New  York  Public. 

Danton:  Newark. 

Hanel:  Oh,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Danton:   Newark  Public,  in  1943.   And  I  brought  him  here  in  1952,  and  he 

was  just  putting  in  the  pension  plan—he  was  the  personnel  officer 
there-- just  before  '52.   So  you  see,  it  was  pretty  late. 

Hanel:    Yes. 

Danton:   And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  were  a  great  many  fine, 

sensitive,  intelligent  people—mostly  women,  but  not  all—who  were 
starving  to  death!   After  they  retired— 

Hanel:    Because  the  salaries  were  relatively  low  anyway,  weren't  they? 
Danton:   The  salaries  were  very  low,  very  low.   And  they  had— 
Hanel:   Nothing  to  save. 

Danton:   Keppel  was  worried  about  this,  and  Milam  was  worried  about  it,  so 
they  set  up  this  committee,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  paid  all 
the  expenses— travel,  secretarial  help,  publishing  results, 
printing- -everything.   The  result  of  it  was  that  there  was  set  up, 
through  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  a  pension  plan, 
still  in  existence,  for  librarians.   I  was  one  of  the  very  first 
to  take  it  out  because  I  was  right  there. 

Hanel:   At  the  start. 

Danton:   I  paid  ten  dollars  a  month  insurance  premium,  and  I'm  getting 
today  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  back. 

Hanel:    From  that. 

Danton:   Metropolitan,  a  hundred  and  nine  dollars  a  month,  every  month.   I 
think  now  I've  taken  out  more  money  than— 

Hanel:    Than  you  put  in. 


Danton:   But  that  was  a  fine  thing  the  Carnegie  Corporation  did.   And  it 
continued  to--of  course,  Andrew  Carnegie  in  a  sense  started  with 
giving  money  for  library  buildings. 

Hanel:   Right,  so  there  was  an  interest  in  libraries. 

Danton:   So  there  was  an  interest,  a  strong  interest,  that  lasted  a  long 

time.   In  fact,  there  are  some  interests  still  up  into  the  1950s, 
when  the  Carnegie  Corporation  paid,  once,  my  expenses  to  go  to  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Federation  of  Library  Associations. 

Hanel:    IFLA. 

Danton:   IFLA,  of  which  I  was  then  a  minor  officer.   And  they  paid  the 
whole  expense,  everything. 

Hanel:    It  was  a  good  connection. 

Danton:   Their  interests  have  changed  since,  along  with  Rockefeller  and 

some  others.   There  are  not  so  many  people  who  are  interested  in 
libraries,  I  mean  in  direct  financial  support. 

Well,  okay.   I  went  to  ALA.   I  had  three  splendid  years 
there. 

Hanel:   And  probably  met  a  lot  of  important  people  in  the  profession 
through  ALA. 

Danton:   I  went  to  every  conference  of  the  ALA,  with  responsibilities,  of 
course,  of  arranging  meetings  and  that  kind  of  thing.   But  I  got 
to  know  people.   I  got  to  know  almost  all  the  bigshots  in  the 
library  profession:  Keyes  Metcalf,  Bostwick  of  the  St.  Paul 
[Minnesota]  Public  Library,  Linda  Eastman  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  Harry  Miller  Leidenberg  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
W.  W.  Bishop  of  the  University  of  Michigan.   Anyway,  there  were 
dozens  of  them.   And  that  stood  me  in  good  stead  later. 

Hanel:    For  the  future. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Library  School.  1933-1935 


Danton:   After  about  the  third  year—not  quite  the  end  of  the  third  year, 
I—without  saying  anything  to  Milam  then,  I  think--!  went  up  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  made  a  date  to  talk  to  Bill  Randall, 
who  was  a  member  of  this  new  faculty.   The  library  school  was  just 
beginning  to  get  underway. 


Hanel:    At  University  of  Chicago? 

Danton:   University  of  Chicago,  the  Graduate  Library  School—and  had  even 
more  recently  appointed  a  new  dean,  Louis  Round  Wilson,  who  came 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.   Now,  the  story  about  the 
Graduate  Library  School  is  far  too  long  and  complicated,  I  think, 
to  handle  here,  but  in  brief,  the  profession  as  a  whole  was  at  the 
best  skeptical,  and  at  the  worst  completely  antagonistic  to  the 
library  school.   From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  profession, 
there  was  some  reason.   In  the  first  place,  no  single  member  of 
the  faculty  except  Louis  Round  Wilson  was  a  librarian,  not  In  the 
way  that  the  profession  thought  of  a  librarian.   None  of  them  was 
a  graduate  of  a  library  school. 

For  instance,  William  Randall,  who  later  became  my  chief 
adviser,  had  been  in  charge  of  Arabic  manuscripts  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.   This  was  not  of  much  interest  to  the 
average-- 

Hanel:    To  the  practicing  public  librarian  or  whatever. 
Danton:   They  thought  it  was  all  pie  in  the  sky-- 
Hanel:    All  theory. 

Danton:   Very  philosophical  and  esoteric  and  completely  impractical,  and 

most  librarians  were  "agin1  it,"  to  such  an  extent  that  Hutchins-- 
whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we  stood  on  the  platform  of  Williams 
College  together,  1  as  a  graduate  student- -at  Chicago  Hutchins 
said  if  you  can't  get  the  school  on  its  feet  somehow,  I'm  going  to 
give  the  money  back  to  the  Indians,  meaning  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.   That  was  another  thing  that  Keppel  did.   I  think  the 
endowment  was  to  two  or  three  million  dollars,  which  was  a  lot  of 
money-- 

Hanel:    Back  then  especially. 

Danton:   Well,  Wilson  was  able  to  turn  the  thing  around,  partly  through 

good  publicity,  partly  through  good  students  who  were  attracted  to 
the  school,  partly  through  a  couple  of  real  proficient  librarians 
that  he  put  in,  partly  through  his  excellent  personality.   He  was 
a  very  fine  man.   He  got  things  he  wanted  in  quiet  and  subtle 
ways. 

I'll  give  you  one  small  example  applying  to  me:  Mathematics 
was  one  of  my  least  favorite  subjects  in  college.   The  school  had 
a  near  requirement  that  everybody  had  to  take  a  course  in 
statistics,  because  the  school  was  sociologically  oriented,  and 
you  couldn't  make  any  studies  about  social  problems  without-- 
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Hanel:    Knowing  how  to  analyze. 

Danton:   Exactly.   So  we  each  had  to  make  out  a  program,  and  Wilson  had  to 
approve  it.   I  didn't  put  any  statistics  on  my  course  program.   He 
sent  it  back  with  a  little  note,  "I  think  you  should  consider 
putting  a  course  in  statistics  on  your  program."   So  I  let  that  go 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  I  sent  it  back  with  a  little  answering 
note,  saying  I  didn't  see  that  I,  as  a  bibliographical  person  and 
a  humanistic  person  and  a  language  person,  would  need  any 
statistics--!  was  so  wrong  about  this.   I  was  so  wrong—and  just 
kind  of  quietly  suggesting  I  really  didn't  want  to  take  them 
anyway,  statistics.   He  sent  back  a  little  note.   "Mr.  Danton, 
please  reconsider  this." 

So  I  went  to  talk  to  him.   And  he  said  what  I've  just  said. 
Most  of  the  problems  that  you're  going  to  be  dealing  with  are 
either  bibliographical  or  sociological  or  something  else, 
linguistic.   There  are  more  of  the  sociological  ones  than  of  any 
other  kind.   That's  in  effect  what  it  was.   And  you  can't  handle  a 
sociological  problem  without  knowing  some  statistics. 

So  I  took  a  course  in  statistics--he  got  his  way, 
fortunately—a  course  in  statistics  with  a  man  in  the  statistics 
department,  and  I  got  absolutely  crazy  about  statistics,  so  much 
so  that  I  took  two  more  quarters  of  it.   Wilson  was  amused  about 
this.   One  time,  after  I  was  involved  in  the  third  quarter  of 
statistics,  number  three  or  whatever  the  course  number  was,  he 
said,  in  that  quiet  way  of  his,  with  a  kind  of  crooked  smile,  "I 
guess  statistics  aren't  so  bad  after  all,  are  they?" 


Hanel:   We  left  off  at  the  University  of  Chicago.   You  had  just  taken  a 

statistics  class,  and  you  said  you  owed  the  University  of  Chicago 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Danton:   Yes.   I  owe  the  University  of  Chicago  a  debt  that  I  really  can 

never  repay.   It's  one  of  the  things  that  I  support  financially  in 
a  small  way.   Chicago  was  then  at  a  peak  with  Hutchins,  and  there 
was  a  spirit  there,  everywhere  a  spirit  of  excitement, 
intellectual  excitement,  which  rubbed  off  on  the  graduate 
students.   I  don't  know  about  the  other  graduate  students,  but— 


Hanel:   You  felt  that  the  profession  was  really  going  somewhere. 

Danton:   Yes.   Everywhere  there  was  this  feeling  of  excitement  and  of 

inquiry.   One  of  my  fellow  students  there  wrote  me  the  other  day, 
saying  exactly  the  same  thing:  it  influenced  his  whole  life- -and 
it  certainly  influenced  mine.   I  doubt  very  much  that  I  would  have 
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written  as  much  as  I  have—it's  not  as  much  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  much  more  than  it  would  have  been  if  I  hadn't  gone  to 
Chicago.   I'm  certain  of  that. 

Hanel:  It  granted  you  sort  of  an  academic  viewpoint. 

Danton:  Right. 

Hanel:  Writing  and  scholarship  were  important. 

Danton:  Very  much  so. 

Librarian  at  Colby  College  and  Temple  University.  1935-1942 


Danton: 


Hanel: 


Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


While  I  was  a  student  at  the  graduate  library  school,  I  published 
two  articles  in  the  new  journal  Library  Quarterly.   So  I  finished 
there  in  1935,  and  there  was  another  time  when  young  men 
librarians  were  in  demand,  especially  now  those  with  a  Ph.D. 


As  what,  administrators? 
administer? 


Did  they  want  you  to  teach  or  to 


Both.   There  were  about  eight  different  positions.   I  don't  even 
remember  them  all.   One  was  in  Queens  [borough  of  New  York  City], 
and  one  in  Ontario.   Anyway,  I  took  a  position  as  librarian  and 
associate  professor  of  bibliography—that  was  a  meaningless  title, 
really.   It  just  put  you  on  the  academic  ladder;  that's  all  it 
did—at  Colby  College  in  Waterville,  Maine.   Little  town,  little 
college,  old  college,  very  much  under  the  shadow  of  another  old 
Maine  college,  and  a  better  one,  Bowdoin. 

Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  [of  it]. 

Bowdoin,  at  Brunswick,  I  guess  it  is,  Brunswick,  Maine.   Colby  was 
struggling.   It  had  very  poor  equipment.   The  library  was  in  a 
building  dating  from  Civil  War  days.   It  was  a  horrible  mess, 
completely  inadequate  in  every  way.   However,  it  was  a  good  year 
for  me .   I  learned  a  lot  about  how  not  to  run  things . 

[ laughs ] 

I  made  some  mistakes .   But  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  helping  to  plan  the  library  of  a  new  campus.   The 
college  had  some  land  a  little  out  of  town  in  a  pleasant,  hilly 
location.   Two  years  after  I  left— after  one  year,  actually— they 
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built  a  whole  new  campus  there,  an  attractive  campus  that  included 
a  new  library. 

So  then,  I  guess  also  through  the  activities  at  Columbia  and 
its  personnel  office,  I  was  offered  a  position—well,  I  was 
offered  several  positions  before  the  end  of  that  year  and  finally 
took  one  as  librarian  and,  again,  associate  professor  of 
bibliography. 

Hanel:   Typical  title? 

Danton:   I've  never  taught  a  course  in  bibliography  in  my  life.   I  worked 
in  bibliography,  but  I  never  taught  a  course—professor,  and  the 
other  rank  title,  at  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia.   This  was 
an  institution,  again,  very  much  under  the  shadow  of  another  older 
and  more  important  institution,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
also  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  our  really  old  and—probably  not  in 
the  top  twenty,  but  a  very  good  university  with  several  seemingly 
important  schools,  like  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  (or 
Business,  whatever  it's  called). 

So  I  sat  tight  there  [at  Temple].   They  had  built  a  new 
library  building,  which  was  very  bad.   They  had  never  consulted 
any  librarians  about  it.   They  had  business  people  from  the  school 
and  regents  who  had  a  financial  interest  in  the  place,  and  an 
architect,  but  nobody  who  knew  anything  about  libraries  had 
anything  to  do  with  planning.   It  was  pretty  bad.   They've 
corrected  this  situation  now. 

After  I ' d  been  there  a  few  months ,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  came  in  and  said,  "Mr.  Danton,  you've  done  a  great  many 
things  to  help  here.   It's  the  most  encouraging  thing  about  the 
library  that  has  happened  since  I  came  here  eight  or  ten  years 
ago" — whatever  it  was.   "The  fact  is,"  he  said  to  me,  "that  almost 
anything  you  do  here  will  be  very  much  appreciated"  because 
everything  needed  doing. 

Hanel:   Yes,  like  when  you  start  from  the  bottom,  and  any  improvement  is 
an  accomplishment. 

Danton:   Really,  the  staff  morale  was  terribly  low.   There  were  some  good 

people,  Maurice  Tauber  the  best  known  of  them,  but  they  were  badly 
paid.   They  had  no  union  or  anything  like  a  union,  and  I  was  able, 
by  soft-soaping  the  president,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Berry— he 
didn't  do  anything  about  it  because  it  was  a  political  affair. 
But  he  could  be  flattered,  and  I  quietly  flattered  him,  and  I  got 
a  great  deal  from  him:  additional  staff,  salary  increases, 
recognized  positions,  classification  status,  more  book  money,  more 
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of  everything. 
Very. 


It  was  a  busy  and  successful  and  exciting  time. 


A  wealthy  philanthropist  gave  the  library  a  quite  handsome 
gift,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  faculty  and  some  other  people  in 
administration,  we  decided  to  have  a  microphotographic  lab.   It 
was  the  second  university  one  in  the  States,  I  believe.   Yale  was 
the  first.   Library  of  Congress  was  the  first  of  all,  then  I  think 
Yale,  and  then  we.   And  it  was  a  very  fancy  laboratory,  with 
aluminum  sinks  and  all  the  best  equipment  of  the  time. 

My  idea  about  this  was  that  we  could  get  on  film- -we  could 
borrow  and  then  get  on  film  important  books  that  we  didn't  have 
and  couldn't  afford  to  buy  and  which  we  needed.   I  asked  the 
entire  faculty  for  a  list  of  such  books  that  they  had  used 
elsewhere  and  would  like  here,  at  the  library.   They  knew  we 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  the  originals,  even  if  they  were  available. 
Well,  this  worked  out  very  well,  very  well  indeed.   Now,  of 
course,  the  need  for  that  kind  of  thing  is  less  great  because  we 
have  the  computer  and  networks—as  soon  as  you  say  networks,  you 
can  find  almost  any  book  that  you  want  or  need. 

A  result  of  this  activity  was  my  interest  in  the 
bibliographical  control  of  the  thousands  of  microfilms  being 
acquired  by  scores  of  institutions.   The  control  was  close  to 
zero.   Soon  a  group  of  interested  people,  mostly  librarians, 
formed  a  committee,  of  which  I  was  named  chairman.   And  eventually 
there  was  produced,  with  the  help  of  a  great  deal  of  volunteer  and 
supportive  labor,  a  Union  List  of  Microfilms  and  Supplements 
(Philadelphia,  1942-1946). 

I  was  there  from—let's  see.   My  degree  was  in  1935,  so 
Colby  was  '35  to  '36,  and  Temple  was  '36  to  '42.   Is  that  right? 

Hanel:    That's  right.   I've  got  your  resume  right  here. 


Navy  Service  in  World  War  II.  From  1942 


Danton:   Well,  then  came  World  War  II.   I  came  out  of  a  performace  of 

Ninotchka,  starring  Greta  Garbo,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  7th, 
1941.  It  stopped  me—literally  stopped  me  right  in  my  tracks  — the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  had  followed  what  was  happening  to  the 
British  forces  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Japanese  sweeping  successes 
through  the  Pacific  islands.  Like  many  other  people,  I  didn't 
really  believe  that  the  Japanese  would  hit  Pearl  Harbor.  That  was 
a  Sunday,  as  we  know.  The  next  morning,  I  went  down  to  the  naval 
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recruiting  office  and  put  in  an  application.   The  navy  moved  in 
slow  and  marvelous  ways,  "its  wonders  to  perform." 

Hanel:   Right. 

Danton:   Because  I  didn't  actually  get  commissioned- -it  was  December  of  '41 
and  it  took  almost  a  year.   I  can't  remember  the  date.   It  doesn't 
matter.   That  took  all  of  my  time  and  energy  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Hanel:    What  did  you  do  in  the  service,  exactly? 

Danton:   My  shipboard  duty  was  to  keep  the  admiral  informed  and  au  courant 
about  the  activities  of  our  and  the  Japanese  naval  forces.   So  I 
was  the  intelligence  officer  to  a  task  force  commander,  an  admiral 
with  a  task  force  command  in  an  aircraft  carrier.   I  hardly  know 
how  to  summarize  this,  but  I  can  say  that  I  had  a  great  many 
college  classmates  and  library  school  classmates  and  naval  school 
classmates.   I  studied  for  six  months  in  special  programs  that 
were  set  up  to  train  supposedly  sharp  and  eager  and  young  and 
healthy  college  graduates  to  become  naval  reserve  officers. 

It  was  a  rugged  business,  the  educational  program.   We  got 
up  at  six  every  morning,  and  we  had  eight  classes  every  day,  eight 
different  subjects.   Every  week  we  had  an  exam  in  every  class,  and 
we  had  homework,  so  that  if  we  got  to  bed  by  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  it  was  very  lucky.   (Those  who  did  well  at  this 
boot-camp-type  school  could  go  on  to  the  intelligence  school,  even 
more  difficult  intellectually  but  without  the  restrictions  and 
restraints.   Those  who  did  well  there  were  favored  for  what  we 
considered  the  choicest  assignments,  above  all  overseas  and 
secondly  on  a  fighting  ship  and  not  on  a  land-type  post.)   I  don't 
think  I  could  last  three  weeks  today. 

Hanel:   Going  through  that  schedule. 

Danton:   But,  you  know,  when  you're  young  and  eager  and  healthy,  you  can  do 
a  tremendous  lot.   Some  of  my  classmates  were  fighting  in  jungles 
in  Guadalcanal,  in  the  mud  with  the  insects  and  the  bugs  and  bad 
water. 


I  had  a  high  intellectual  kind  of  a  job.   I  constantly  had 
to  use  my  mind.   I  appreciated  that  opportunity.   Furthermore,  I 
always  had  enough  water  to  bathe  in,  and  I  always  had  pretty  good 
food  on  ship.   I  felt  much  more  fortunate  that  some  of  my 
contemporaries,  including,  for  instance,  the  man  who  came  to  be 
assistant  dean  here  later  on,  LeRoy  Merritt.   He  had  a  rough  time 
in  the  army. 
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The  Path  to  Berkeley's  School  of  Librarianship.  via  Columbia 


Danton:   So  then  we're  getting  close  now  to  Berkeley. 
Hanel:   Right,  the  end  of  the  war. 

Danton:   Just  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  Sydney  [Bancroft]  Mitchell, 
the  department  head  here,  who  had  been  a  neighbor  of  my  father's 
in  Stanford,  where  I  was  born- -he  and  my  father  became  very  good 
friends.   He  was  then,  I  think,  reference  librarian  at  Stanford. 
It  was  before  he  came  here,  of  course.   And  he  wrote  me- -well,  he 
as  a  matter  of  fact  had  visited  me  at  Temple  in  Philadelphia  once 
on  a  trip  East.   He  wrote  me  that  it  looked  as  though  the  war  was 
going  to-- 

Hanel:   Was  winding  down. 

Danton:   --and  asked  had  I  ever  considered  going  into  library  school 
teaching?   I  said,  well,  I  had  considered  it.   I  don't  know 
whether  I'd  care  for  it  or  whether  I'd  be  any  good  at  it,  but  I 
was  at  least  somewhat  interested.   And  I  knew  enough—not  much, 
but  enough  about  the  University  of  California  to  know  that  it  was 
a  good  institution. 

Hanel:   Was  it  well  known  on  the  East  Coast  then,  or  not  as  well  as  now? 

Danton:   Not  as  well  as  Stanford,  not  as  well  as  Stanford,  and  not  as  well 
as,  say,  for  instance,  the  University  of  Michigan  or  the 
University  of  Illinois.   We  were  a  long  distance  out  here  then. 
There  was  no  regular  passenger  service  for  planes.   I  don't  know 
when  that  began,  but  the  reputation  of  the  university  didn't  catch 
up--outside  reputation,  didn't  catch  up  with  the  facts.   There  was 
a  social  lag  there. 

So,  I'll  skip  some  of  this  that's  probably  not  of  much 
interest.   I  can  tell  you  that  I  finally  got  a  letter  right  after 
the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  from  the  provost  here,  Provost  Deutsch. 

Hanel:    Of  Berkeley. 

Danton:   Berkeley—asking  if  I  could  come  for  an  interview.   Well,  I  was 

about  to  take  some  terminal  leave  in  San  Francisco  before  going  to 
my  family  in  the  East,  so  it  was  very  handy,  and  I  said  I  would  be 
glad  to,  and  it  was  arranged.  The  meeting  was  held  in  what  is  now 
called  Sproul  Hall. 

Hanel:    Sproul?   Administration? 
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Danton:   Yes.   I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  John  Hicks,  a 

historian  who  had  the  office  right  near  mine  when  I  finally  came 
here.   I  had  no  clothes  then  of  any  kind  except  my  naval  clothes. 
I  was  still  actually  a  member  of  the  naval  reserve  because  I 
hadn't  yet  been  officially  terminated.   So  I  came  in  a  naval 
uniform.   Don  Coney,  who  was  then  university  librarian  and  was  a 
member  of  the  committee— 

Hanel:    Search  committee. 

Danton:   --the  search  committee  that  interviewed  me,  was  the  only  person  on 
the  Berkeley  campus  I  knew  because  he  had  been  at  Chicago  when  I 
was  a  graduate  student  there.   He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Library  Quarterly.   I  submitted  an  article  to  the  Library 
Quarterly,  and  he  edited  it,  and  we  had  some  discussions,  so  I 
knew  him  slightly,  but  we  were  not  on  close  terms. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  as  we  were  walking  down  the  steps 
of  Sproul  Hall  he  said,  "I  don't  think  you  did  yourself  any  harm 
coming  here  in  a  uniform."  The  country  was  still  pretty  high  on 
the  military.   "And  you  parlayed  a  couple  of  thoughts  there  pretty 
well.   I  think  you  might  make  it."  Or  something  like  that. 

Well,  that  was  in  October  1945.   I  went  to  my  family.   My 
father  was  head  of  the  modern  language  department  at  Union  College 
in  Schenectady,  New  York.   While  I  was  there,  Carl  White,  who  was 
librarian  at  Columbia  and  dean  of  the  library  school—that  twin 
position  doesn't  exist  anymore  in  the  United  States—he  called  me 
up  all  of  a  sudden,  like  that.   He  had  found  out  where  I  was,  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  interested  in  teaching  on  a  temporary  basis 
at  Columbia  for  the  coming  semester  beginning  in  January. 

I  had  a  lot  of—several,  four  or  five— job  inquiries  by 
then,  none  of  which  really  excited  me  very  much.   We  went  back  and 
forth  on  this,  letters  and  correspondence.   This  must  have  been 
about  November.   I  finally  agreed  to  go  there— 

Hanel:   To  Columbia. 


Danton:   To  Columbia.   Columbia  treated  me  very  well,  Carl  White 

especially,  very  well  indeed.   They  gave  me  an  easy  teaching 
schedule.   I  had  an  idea  about  library  education.   I  wrote  a 
little  booklet  about  it,  which  they  printed,  on  library  education 
[Education  for  Librarianship:  Criticisms,  Dilemmas,  and  Proposals. 
New  York,  Columbia,  1946]. 

Before  I  went,  I  called  Mitchell— 
Hanel:    Sydney  Mitchell. 
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Danton:   --here,  and  said  would  it--I  hadn't  heard  anything— 
Hanel:   From  Berkeley. 

Danton:   --from  Berkeley,  but,  then,  it  was  only  a  couple  of  months  or  so, 
so  I  didn't  think  much  about  it.   I  asked  him  whether  it  would 
hurt  my  chances  of  being  appointed  at  Berkeley  if  I  took  this 
position  temporarily  at  Columbia.   He  wrote  back,  as  I  expected, 
"On  the  contrary.   It  will  do  you  a  lot  of  good  because  we  think 
well  of  Columbia  here."  He  said,  "I  haven't  heard  anything.   The 
university  is  very  slow."  That  was  an  understatement. 

So  I  took  the  Columbia  job.   And,  as  I  say,  the  people  there 
on  the  faculty—Carl  White—were  very  good  to  me  indeed.   In  May  I 
hadn't  heard  anything.   That's  from  October  to  May,  not  one-- 

Hanel:    Not  even  a  letter? 

Danton:   Not  a  letter,  not  a  peep.   Not  a  peep.   When  a  student  comes  to  me 
and  says,  you  know,  "I  applied  three  months  ago." 

Hanel:   Yes.   "What's  happening?" 

Danton:   "I  haven't  heard."   I  said,  "I  waited  seven  months.   Just  be 
patient."  Well,  my  office  there  had  a  window  out  on  a  gravel 
roof,  and  I'm  a  heliomaniac.   In  May  I  was  correcting  some- -no,  I 
have  to  backtrack  a  little.  I  think  close  to  the  middle  of  May, 
Carl  White  asked  me  to  come  to  his  office.   He  said,  "I'd  like  to 
take  you  to  lunch."   I  never  had  anything  socially  to  do  with 
Carl,  and  I  didn't  know  what  this  was  all  about.   He  said  at 
lunch,  "The  man  who  was  to  come  to  teach  the  two  courses  that 
you're  teaching  now,  beginning  in  the  fall,  has  withdrawn,  so  we 
are  suddenly  faced  with  a  vacancy,  and  the  faculty  had  an 
emergency  meeting  and  voted  unanimously  to  invite  you  to  come  and 
join  the  faculty  permanently." 

Well,  this  was  a  bombshell  to  me,  absolutely  unexpected.   It 
just  flabbergasted  me.   I  learned  afterwards  that  the  faculty  had 
voted  about  the  man.   He  was  told  by  White  that  the  faculty  was 
very  unhappy  about  this.   So  he  withdrew.   Never  mind  his  name.   I 
know  it,  but  I'm  not  going  to  mention  it.   I  said,  "I'd  like  a 
couple  of  days  to  think  this  over."  He  said,  "Sure."   I  called  my 
father  in  Schenectady.   He  was  keen  on  this  because  I'd  be  near 
them,  and  I  was  the  only  son  and  I'd  been  overseas  two  years, 
mostly  in  combat  areas.  And  so  on  a  Friday  afternoon  I  asked  to 
see  Carl  White,  and  I  told  him  I  would  accept  the  position. 


Hanel:   At  Columbia. 
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Danton:   At  Columbia.  And  I  said,  "I  don't  have  any  secretarial  help  until 
Monday,  but  on  Monday  I'll  write  you  a  little  confirmatory  note." 
The  next  day  was  a  Saturday,  and  I  was  correcting  examination 
papers.   I  had  taken  a  whole  bunch  of  them  and  a  chair,  through  my 
window,  out  on  the  deck,  taken  off  my  shirt- -nobody  could  see  me — 
and  I  was  sitting  in  the  sun,  correcting  papers.   Then  there  was  a 
knock  on  the  door,  and  the  personnel  officer  of  the  Columbia 
school,  Byron  Hopkins,  a  very  nice  fellow  and  my  best  friend  on 
the  faculty,  I  guess,  came  in.   I  said,  "Byron,  I  just  haven't  got 
time  for  anything  now.   I've  got  to  get  these  papers  in  by  noon," 
or  whatever  it  was.   He  said,  "Well,  how  about  lunch?"   I  said, 
"Fine,  lunch  is  fine.   I'll  pick  you  up  at  your  office  a  little 
after  twelve." 


And  the  telephone  rang.   I  said,  "Byron,  see  if  you  can  hold 
that  thing  off."  He  answered  the  phone,  "This  is  Professor 
Danton 's  office.   Yes?   Yes,  I'll  take  it.   Yes,  go  ahead.   Oh, 
my.   Oh,  my.   Oh,  my.   Yes,  please  send  that  telegram 
immediately."  He  said,  "Well,  this  an  offer  from  Berkeley."  He 
told  me  the  salary,  which  was--you  can't  believe  this--$6,000  a 
year. 

Hanel:    Was  that  good?   Was  that  average? 

Danton:   No,  that  wasn't  good.   I  would  say  $7,000  or  $8,000  would  probably 
have  been  better,  more  normal. 

Hanel:    Average. 

Danton:   I  learned  afterwards  that  this  was  the  lowest  dean's  salary  on  the 
Berkeley  campus,  by  a  substantial  amount.  A  lot  of  things  I 
didn't  know.   Well,  this  of  course  put  me  in  a  quandary.   It  was 
the  offer.   And  I  right  away  knew  that  I  wanted  to  accept  it. 

Hanel:    Why? 

Danton:   I  had  some  ideas  about  library  education.   I  had  been  reading  a 
great  deal  about  it  in  the  past  five  months  while  I  was  writing 
this  pamphlet.   From  what  I  had  read  about  Berkeley—expecting  to 
have  some  kind  of  word  from  them  and  I  hadn't  had  any—Berkeley 
was  progressive,  not  only  the  university  but  the  town,  which  was 
certainly  a  fair  estimate,  I  believe.   I  thought  that  [UC 
President]  Sproul,  and  Berkeley,  were  going  places  and  I  could  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Hanel:   He  was  the  university  president  then? 
Danton:   Yes.   He  had  become  president  [in  1930]. 
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** 

Hanel:   You  were  offered  the  job,  and  you  knew  that  you  wanted  to  take  it, 
although  the  salary  wasn't  that  great,  and  you  had  also  been 
offered  something  at  Columbia. 

Danton:   So  I  immediately  went  to  see  Carl,  who  fortunately  had  not  left 

for  the  weekend.   I  put  the  whole  thing  to  him,  and  I  said,  "Carl, 
if  you  haven't  done  anything  about  the  job  here,  which  I  said  I 
would  accept,  I  would  like  to  go  to  Berkeley.   But,"  I  said,  "if 
this  causes  you  any  trouble  or  embarrassment,  I  will  say  no  to 
Berkeley  and  I  will  come  to  Columbia  with  the  best  spirit  and  do 
the  very  best  job  I  can."   "Oh,"  he  said,  "we  haven't  done 
anything  about  it."  He  said,  "You  should  go  to  Berkeley.   You'll 
go  with  our  blessing  and  best  wishes,  and  it's  okay."  They  gave 
me  a  lovely  going-away  party,  the  faculty. 

Hanel:    How  nice! 


Dean  of  the  School  at  Berkeley,  From  1946 


Danton:   That  was  in  May  of  1946.   And  I  started  here  on  July  1st,  1946. 
Hanel:   Actually  arrived  in  California  a  couple  of  weeks  before? 

Danton:   Yes,  that's  right,  just  long  enough  to  settle  in.   When  I  knew  I 
was  coming  to  Berkeley,  I  wired  a  former  Essex  shipmate  of  mine, 
with  whom  I'd  bummed  around  the  Bay  Area  at  the  end  of  the  war.   I 
had,  within  a  couple  of  days  the  offer  from  his  sister  of  a  three- 
month  rental  of  an  apartment  on  Virginia  Street.   This,  as 
Berkeleyans  will  know,  was  only  a  ten-minute  walk  from  the  UC 
campus  and  an  ideal  answer  to  my  coming  housing  problem. 

Hanel:   Was  Sydney  Mitchell  still  here  to  give  you  any  advice? 

Danton:   Yes,  he  had  been  held  over,  as  so  many  men  were  in  jobs  during  the 
war.   My  father  was  another  one.   Because  there  were  no  young  men 
available,  no  young,  healthy  men  available.   So  Mitchell  was  here, 
and  he  kept  strictly  apart.   But  he  lived  up  in  the  north  Berkeley 
hills  where  eventually,  a  year  later,  I  bought  a  house.   He  was 
always  very  willing  to  talk  and  to  give  suggestions—when  I  asked; 
he  never  made  any  proposals  himself.   He  did  exactly  the  way  I 
would  hope  I  would  do  in  the  same  circumstance. 

He  was  an  outstanding  personnel  man.   He  knew  the  graduates, 
he  placed  them  well,  and  he  followed  their  careers.   At  one  time, 
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the  situation  at  Stanford  was  so  bad,  personnel-wise,  as  they  say, 
that  he  would  not  permit--!  use  the  word  advisedly--he  would  not 
permit  a  student  to  apply  for  a  position  at  Stanford.   If  a 
student  did  so  anyway,  he  would  not  answer  any  letters  asking  for 
recommendations.   He  just  thought-- 

Hanel:   They  were  wasting  a  career. 

Danton:   --Stanford  should  not  be  encouraged.   Of  course,  that  all  changed 
with  Ray  Swank- - 

Hanel:   Ray  Swank  took  over  [the  library  at  Stanford]. 
Danton:   Yes.   Well,  now  we're  in  Berkeley. 
Hanel:   You're  at  Berkeley,  and  you're  the  dean. 

Danton:   And  I  was  the  dean.   It's  hard  for  anybody  to  believe  today  how 
badly  off  Berkeley  was  then. 

Hanel:    The  library  school? 

Danton:   The  library  school.   We  had  two  and  a  half  faculty. 

Hanel:    Besides  you. 

Danton:   Besides  me,  two  and  a  half.   Edith  [Margaret]  Coulter  and 

[Carleton  Bruns]  Joeckel,  who  was  a  half.   Two  and  a  half  with  me. 

Hanel:   What  had  happened? 

Danton:   Well,  the  place  was  grossly  understaffed  and  had  lost  Delia  J. 

Sisler,  who  was  cataloger  and  classifier  and  had  just  retired  the 
day  before  I  came. 

Hanel:   Now,  you  were  in  Doe  Library.   You  weren't  in  this  building  [South 
Hall]? 

Danton:   We  were  in  the  Doe  Library  on  the  second  floor.   Space  was  badly 
needed  by  the  library,  badly  needed. 

Hanel:    So  they  weren't  that  happy  to  have  you  there? 

Danton:   They  were  not  happy  at  all,  and  we  couldn't  expand.   A  few  years 

later,  we  got  a  little  improvement  up  on  the  fourth  floor.   Still, 
though  it  was  larger,  it  had  no  expansion  possibilities.   We 
tried.   The  whole  faculty,  with  my  vigorous  support,  tried  to  get 
additional  space.   I'm  really  running  ahead,  but  since  I'm  talking 
about  it,  I  might  as  well—after  a  while,  we  were  offered 
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California  Hall.   Just  about  that  time,  we  got  a  new  chancellor, 
and  he  looked  around  the  campus  and  said,  "That's  where  I  want  to 
be . "  So  that  was  that . 

After  a  year  or  so  more,  we  were  offered  what  later  became-- 
what  is  still--the  East  Asiatic  library.   I  forget  why  we  lost 
that,  but  we  lost  it.  We  lost  at  least  one  other  building  that  we 
had  tried  to  get.   And  then  finally  they  built  Barrows  Hall,  and 
this  building,  South  Hall,  which  had  held  sociology,  economics, 
and  political  science,  became  vacant  when  they  went  to  Barrows 
Hall.   South  Hall  was  vacant  for  about  two  years.   And  we  put  in  a 
bid  for  it,  a  strong  bid.   It  wasn't  as  nice  as  it  is  now.   It  had 
bad  wooden  floors,  bad  lighting,  bad  plumbing,  no  sprinkler 
system,  a  leaky  roof,  and  rotted  window  frames. 

Hanel:    And  probably  not  earthquake  safe. 

Danton:   And  not  earthquake  safe.   But  it  had  great  potentialities.   The 

committee  on  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  Regents  had  a  flood  of 
applications--!  mean,  it's  right  in  the  middle  of  the  campus,  a 
very  choice  place.   And  they  turned  down  all  the  other  people  and 
in  effect  said,  "The  library  school  has  been  kicked  around  and 
disappointed  at  least  three  times,  and  by  golly,  we're  going  to 
give  them  the  building."  Much  to  our  surprise,  and  much  to  the 
disappointment  of  a  whole  raft  of  people  who  had  much  more  clout 
than  we  did,  much  more. 

Hanel:    You  got  lucky. 
Danton:   But  we  finally  got  it. 


Asking  President  Sproul  for  More  Faculty 


Danton:   Well,  back  to  the  beginning.   We  had  two  and  a  half  faculty,  one 
of  whom,  Edith  Coulter,  was  due  to  retire  in  a  year.   We  had  no 
librarian  and  no  Library  School  Library.   We  had  no  support  staff, 
no  research  assistants.   We  had  no  summer  program.   We  had  no 
opportunity  for  any  kind  of  publication.  We  had  no  clerical  help 
for  the  faculty.   We  had  a  very  weak  master's  program.   I  could 
tell  you  that  the  total  budget  of  the  school  that  first  year  when 
I  came  was  only  a  little  over  $23,000. 

Hanel:    Twenty-three  thousand? 
Danton:   Including  my  salary. 
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Hanel:   Minus  $6,000  for  your  salary  and  whatever  the  salaries  were  for 
the  other  persons. 

Danton:   Twenty-three  thousand.   None  of  these  things  I  knew  [before  I 
came].   I  had  asked,  when  I  came  here  for  the  interview  the 
previous  October,  for  a  copy  of  the  budget,  and  some  member  of  the 
interview  committee--!  think  this  was  right  after  the  meeting- 
said,  "Oh,  yes,  we'll  get  you  one."  I  never  got  it.   I  think  they 
were  ashamed  to  let  me  see  it. 

Hanel:   Afraid  you'd  never  come! 

Danton:  It  was  a  pretty  tough  time.  And  for  a  while,  I  wondered  whether  I 
had  been  a  jackass  to  come  here,  it  was  so  bad.  But  the  president 
was  terrific. 

Hanel:    Sproul? 

Danton:   Sproul.   Sproul  was  terrific.   I  wrote  him  a  long  memorandum  in 
July.   I  spent  most  of  July  trying  to  figure  things  out. 
Fortunately,  there  was  no  summer  session,  so  I  had  no  students  and 
no  problems  with  administration,  really.   I  finally  wrote  him  a 
long  memorandum.   Those  were  the  days  when  a  dean  could  go  right 
to  the  president  and  get  action.   The  Regents  didn't  matter,  no 
provosts,  no  chancellors,  no  nothing.   There  was  a  provost,  Monroe 
Deutsch,  the  fellow  who  had  telephoned  me  [at  Columbia] --a  fine 
gentlemen,  but  he  had  no  power.   Sproul  kept  it  all  in  his  hands. 
I  wrote  him  a  long  memorandum.   He  was  not  a  bureaucratic  sort  of 
man.   When  problems  came  along,  he  did  something  about  them. 
Pretty  soon,  his  wonderful  secretary,  Miss  [Agnes]  Robb,  called  me 
up  and  said,  "The  president  will  see  you  tomorrow  at  eleven 
o'clock."   Something  like  that. 

I  went  there.   It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him.   The 
provost  had  welcomed  me  here,  but  I  don't  think  Sproul  had  ever 
paid  me  any  mind.   And  he  immediately  said,  "You  were  quite  right 
in  writing  to  me,"  meaning  not  to  have  written  to  the  provost. 
That  gave  me  an  idea-- 

Hanel:   Where  the  power  was,  yes. 

Danton:   He  said,  "You  know,  this  comes  at  a  very  awkward  time."   I  asked 
for  two  new  faculty  members  and  more. 

Hanel:    Which  is  double  your-- 

Danton:   You  know,  two  and  a  half  people-- 

Hanel:   That's  nothing. 
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Danton:   The  school  was  not  really  viable. 
Hanel:    Right,  right. 

Danton:   The  program  was  not  viable.   The  school,  nationally  speaking,  was 
running  on  a  reputation  which  was  highly  questionable  to  begin 
with,  as  to  the  quality  and  size  of  the  faculty.   [Sproul  said,] 
"You  know,  Mr.  Danton,  this  is  a  very  difficult  time.   Our  budget 
is  already  set  for  the  coming  year,  and  this  is  asking  for  quite  a 
lot  of  money."  Or  something  to  that  effect.   I  took  a  chance  and 
said,  "I'm  well  aware  of  that,  Mr.  President,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  President  Sproul  has  access  to  a  little  money  somewhere  when 
it's  necessary."  And  he  just  put  back  his  head—that  loud, 
raucous  laughter.   Not  quite  raucous,  it  was  an  agreeable  laugh, 
but  very  loud.   [laughter]   And  then  he  stopped  laughing  and  he 
looked  at  me  and  said,  "Well,  I  think  we  can  arrange  all  of  this." 
He  gave  me  everything  I  asked  for.   Two  new  faculty. 

Hanel:   And  did  you  get  more  money?  Well,  you  had  to  get  more  money  in 
the  budget  to  pay  for-- 

Danton:   There  was  more  money.   Some  things  I  didn't  ask  for  yet. 
Hanel:    Right  away. 

Danton:   Right  away.   So  then,  it  was  hard  to  find  people  at  that  late 
date. 

Hanel:   They  were  committed  to  other  schools,  or  whatever. 

Danton:   But  I  got  two  good  people,  with  the  help  of  Don  Coney  and  some 
people  in  the  library:  LeRoy  Merritt,  who  was  a  loyal  and  able 
young  man,  who  later  became  assistant  dean  when  I  was  still  the 
dean,  and  Anne  Ethelyn  Markley,  a  top-notch  cataloging  and 
classification  person. 

Hanel:   Where  did  she  come  from? 

Danton:   She  came  from  somewhere  in  Alabama,  somewhere  in  the  Southeast. 
And  then  the  next  year  we  got  another  one,  Reuben  Peiss,  from 
Harvard,  a  bright  boy,  very  bright.  And  that  looked  fine,  but  the 
problem  was  that  at  almost  the  same  time,  Joeckel--who  was  the 
half-time  person  who  had  a  high  national  reputation  [and  was  the 
author  of]  Government  of  the  American  Public  Library,  a  big  book- 
had  to  quit  because  of  illness,  and  he  never  did  come  back.  Peiss 
died  of  cancer.   So  there  we  were,  almost  back  again  where  we 
started.   It  was  a  bad  time,  very  bad. 
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Never  believe  what  a  doctor  says.   Peiss  went  out  sick  in 
the  fall,  his  second  fall,  October,  November—was  sent  to  a 
hospital  in  San  Francisco.   Nobody  knew  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  the  doctors,  nobody  here.   I  went  over  to  see  his  doctor  by 
appointment.   I  introduced  myself  on  the  phone  and  told  him  my 
problem,  and  I  went  over  there.   I  don't  remember  who  the  doctor 
was,  but  if  1  did  I'd  never  mention  his  name.   I  said,  "I  have  an 
administrative  responsibility.  Mr.  Peiss  was  carrying  this  kind 
of  a  program  for  us,  and  if  he's  not  coming  back  this  coming 
semester,  in  January,  I  need  to  know  about  it  to  do  something  in 
the  way  of  replacement." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Peiss  will  be  back  in  the  spring." 
Peiss  was  dead  in  less  than  two  months.   Cancer.   The  doctor  knew 
he  had  cancer,  and  the  son  of  a  bitch  wouldn't  tell  me.   I  had 
been  an  intelligence  officer  in  the  navy  for  three  years.   I  could 
keep  a  secret.   But  he  wouldn't  trust  me,  wouldn't  tell  me  the 
truth.   I  resented  that  bitterly  because,  when  Peiss  was  dead--  by 
then  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  substitutes. 


Ten  Goals  for  the  School;  Pushing  for  Doctoral  Programs 


Danton:   Well,  it's  one  of  many  things—this  is  all  in  my  first  years.   I 
didn't  take  any  vacations  from  Berkeley  for  the  first  five  years, 
not  one  day.   I  was  putting  in  fifty,  sixty,  sometimes  sixty-five 
hours  a  week.   Along  with  the  school's  problems  I  had  a  strong 
commitment  to  UNESCO,  to  which  I  had  promised  a  manual  on  library 
education,  a  sort  of  how-to  statement.   I  spent  a  good  many  hours 
of  electric  illumination  on  this,  especially  the  proofreading.   I 
sent  back  a  proof  copy  with  over  one  hundred  corrections.   UNESCO 
published  it  in  1949,  unfortunately  with  many  errors  still 
uncorrected.   During  the  next  two  or  three  years,  Arabic,  French, 
Japanese,  and  Spanish  editions  appeared  [Education  for 
Librarianship.  Paris,  UNESCO,  1949]. 

Hanel:   Did  Sproul  know  that?  President  Sproul,  did  he  know  how  hard  you 
were  working  on  the  school? 

Danton:   He  may  have  known.   Every  time  I  asked--!  don't  think  he  ever 

turned  me  down  on  anything.   I  would  send  him  a  good  memorandum 
about  once  every- -certainly  more  than  once  a  year  in  those  early 
years.   For  instance,  he  was  sympathetic  and  provided  the  money 
and  the  support  and  everything  else  for  the  foundation  of  the 
"Publications  in  Librarianship,"  which  gave  access  to  the  faculty 
--and,  in  fact,  any  faculty  member  on  all  campuses  for  a  good 
publication.   LeRoy  [Merritt]  published  something  in  it,  and  I 
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published  something  in  it  [United  States  Influence  on  Norwegian 
Librarianship,  1890-1940.  Berkeley,  1957].  And  it's  still  going 
strong. 

He  gave  support  to  the  founding  of  the  summer  session.   I 
thought  we  couldn't  have  this  whole  thing  going,  vacant  and 
unused,  because  there  was  a  high  demand  for  librarians.   So  with 
his  help  and  support,  we  started  the  summer  session  program.   With 
his  help  and  some  support.  And  after  a  fearsome  battle  with  the 
Graduate  Division,  we  founded  a  doctoral  program.   The  less  than 
minimal  "program"  in  children's  and  school  librarianship  were 
augmented. 

Hanel:   Did  you  have  that  in  mind  from  the  start,  when  you  came  to 
Berkeley? 

Danton:   I  had  it  in  mind  when  I  came  here,  yes.   I  made  a  list  of  ten 

things  I  wanted  to  do.   I  got  nine  of  them  before  I  retired.   The 
doctoral  program  was  one.   The  major  program  in  public 
librarianship  was  another.   That  was  Ed  Wight.   Bringing  Ed  Wight 
here  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  best  things  I  did  for  the 
school,  the  very  best.   I  didn't  get  full-time  faculty  in 
children's  and  school  librarianship,  however. 

The  doctoral  program  was  another  thing  I  did  for  the  school. 
Well,  I  should  say  something  about  this  because  it  was,  to  me  I 
think,  of  the  greatest  importance.   The  faculty,  before  Joeckel, 
who  had  a  good  Ph.D.  from  Michigan,  and  LeRoy  Merritt,  with  some 
other  support --Don  Coney,  who  taught  a  seminar  here.   He  didn't 
have  a  doctor's  degree,  but  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  have 
had  one,  or  perhaps  should  have. 

Anyway,  we  submitted  a  fairly  decent  request  to  the  Graduate 
Council,  which  academically  was  our  boss.  We  had  testimony  from 
all  around.   Louis  Round  Wilson,  for  instance,  half  a  dozen  or 
more  letters  in  support  of  this  request.   The  Graduate  Council 
turned  us  down  cold. 

Hanel:   Why? 

Danton:   "Not  really  academic,"  said  they.   "It's  not  really  academic." 
That's  what  they  felt.   That's  what  they  said.   That  was  a  big 
disappointment.   But  I  was  determined.  And  so  still  with  the 
support  of  the  faculty—and  getting  more  letters  and  getting  more 
evidence  and  pointing  out  that  if  this  kind  of  problem  wasn't 
handled  in  the  library  school,  it  wasn't  going  to  be  handled  on 
this  campus  by  anybody—bibliographical  inquiry.   The  social 
position  in  the  library.   Nobody  is  interested  in  that  except 
people  in  the  library  field.   I  agree  that  the  first  proposal  was 
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not  as  strong  as  it  could  and  should  have  been.   So  we  applied 
again.   The  second  proposal  was  pretty  strong.   Somewhere  there's 
a  copy  of  it.   They  turned  us  down  again.   That  was  almost  a 
crippling  blow  to  me.   I  couldn't  take  it.   I  wondered  whether  I 
should  go  elsewhere  with  this  failure. 

Going  down  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall,  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  English  department,  a  friend  of  mine--I  had  been 
here  about  six  years  or  so— 

Hanel:   This  is  early  fifties.   We're  in  the  early  fifties  now. 

Danton:   Yes,  yes.   He  was  walking  down  the  steps  of  Sproul  Hall  after  a 

Graduate  Council  meeting.   I  said  to  him,  "Jim,  nobody  really  gave 
a  good,  logical  reason  for  this  decision.   The  logical  positions 
that  we  advanced,  the  logical  reasons,  were  not  refuted."   He 
stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  those  Sproul  Hall  steps  and  put  his 
right  hand  over  his  heart.   He  said,  "If  some  things  you  know  are 
right  here,  you  can't  explain  them."  Now,  this  is  no  way  for  a 
faculty  member  to  make  a  decision,  on  the  basis  of  how  his  heart 
feels.   I  didn't  say  anything.   We  just  went  our  ways. 

I  had  early  instituted  faculty  meetings.   There  had  never 
been  any  before.   At  the  next  faculty  meeting,  I  said,  "I  am  not 
willing  to  give  up."   I  was  going  to  go  further  and  get  more  help 
and  more  support  and  more  evidence.   After  that  meeting- -Joeckel 
by  then  was  gone;  Ethelyn  Markley  was  not  much  use  one  way  or  the 
other;  Reuben  Peiss  was  dead.   We  had  a  couple  of  other  people. 
LeRoy  came  to  me  and  said,  "Perry,  I  can't  go  along  with  you 
anymore.   I  think  it's  hopeless,  and  I'm  not  willing  to  put  any 
more  time  and  energy  into  the  thing.   If  you  want  to  do  something, 
go  ahead,  but  count  me  out." 

This  was  a  tough  blow  for  me  to  take—the  only  time  he 
didn't  cooperate  and  go  along.   I  was  almost  sick  physically 
because  it  meant  so  much  to  me.   I  worked  another  year,  about,  on 
our  third  proposal,  and  then  it  was  accepted  the  third  time. 

Hanel:   What  do  you  think  the  change  was?  Different  people— 

Danton:   They  had  new  members  of  the  committee—that  counts.   And  I  had 

made  it  my  business  to  approach  some  of  them.   I  used  to  go  to  The 
Faculty  Club  every  day  for  lunch,  and  some  of  them  went  to  the 
club  for  lunch.   I  made  it  my  business  to  sit  next  to  them  and— 

Hanel:   Get  to  know  them? 

Danton:   --not  really  directly  propagandize,  if  that's  a  word,  but  put  a 
bee  in  people's  ear  and  ask  them  to  consider  rationally  and 
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Hanel: 
Danton: 


quietly,  without  any  political  pressure,  what  the  school  was 
trying  to  talk  about.   I  think  that  did  some  good.   The  vote 
against  was  unanimous  the  first  time.   I  think  there  were  one  or 
two  dissenters  the  second  time.   The  second  time,  close.   And  the 
third  time  it  was  very  strongly  pro — not  unanimous.   I  don't  know 
who  voted  against--there  were  two  or  three  who  voted  against  it. 
But  anyway,  it  went  through. 

I  had  a  small  personal  celebration.   That  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  viable  program.   We're  turning  out  good  people,  even  in  the 
small  group  that  were  "my"  doctoral  students--!  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  principal  guider  of  the  dissertation.   Even 
that  strong  group  of  mine,  they  hold  important  positions  in 
Israel,  Nigeria—Israel,  Nigeria,  Mexico,  Canada,  Hong  Kong, 
Australia  and  major  U.S.  universities,  a  pretty  wide- 
International  . 

I  get  Christmas  cards  from  some  of  them,  which  is  very  gratifying. 
One  of  the  nicest  things  about  Christmas  is  getting  little  notes, 
often  not  very  much,  from  former  students. 


Changes  to  Degree  Programs  Offered 


Hanel:   Now,  also  tell  me  something  about  the  certificate  and  the  B.L.S. 
and  the  M.L.S.   That  was  sort  of  a  confusion  of  degrees,  wasn't 
it? 

Danton:   It  was  a  complicated  business.   But  as  a  result  of  actions  and 
considerations  by  the  Association  of  Library  and  Information 
Science  Education,  used  to  be  the  Association  of  American  Library 
Schools,  founded  I  think  in  1915,  and  of  which  this  [school]  was 
one  of  the  founding  members.   All  the  schools  at  that  time  were 
giving  a  second  bachelor's  degree  for  the  first  year  of  library 
education. 

Hanel:    So  you  had  a  bachelor's  degree  in  something  else,  and  then  the 
bachelor's  of  library—double  bachelor's. 

Danton:   This  was  completely  against  the  philosophy  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  which  is  a  high-level  group  of  leading 
universities—only  about,  I  think,  now  maybe  forty  or  forty-five, 
but  at  that  time  it  was  only  about  thirty;  it  began  way  back  in 
the  early  part  of  this  century  with  institutions  you'd  think 
about- -you  know,  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Rutgers, 
Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois-- 
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Hanel:   Yes,  Big  Ten  and  Ivy  League  and  all  that. 

Danton:   They  were  totally  opposed  to  the  awarding  of  second  bachelor's 
degrees. 

Hanel:   What  did  they  want,  master's? 

Danton:   Well,  it's  a  long  time  since  I've  looked  at  this  documentation.   I 
think  that's  right.   I  think  they  said  the  second-year  program  not 
only  should  not  be  a  bachelor's  degree,  but  it  should  be  something 
at  a  higher  level  than  a  bachelor's  degree,  mainly,  I  guess,  a 
master's.   I  was  president  of  the  library  schools  association  at 
about  this  time,  and  I  agreed  that  the  second  bachelor's  degree 
was  rather  a  wishy-washy  thing.   It  had  no  prestige  whatever, 
none.   It  was  ignored  and  scorned,  generally  speaking,  I  think, 
among  higher  educational  circles  in  the  United  States. 

And  so  beginning,  I  believe,  with  the  school  at  Denver—I'm 
not  sure  about  this,  but  this  could  be  checked—as  sort  of  an 
experiment,  that  school,  I'm  pretty  sure,  went  from  being  a  B.S., 
a  second  bachelor's,  to  an  M.A.   Now,  to  justify  this, 
theoretically  at  least,  the  quality  and  length  of  the  program  had 
to  be  increased.   I  believe  in  general  one  or  the  other  or 
sometimes  both  were  increased.   They  certainly  were  increased 
here. 

But  that's  a  little  ahead  of  the  game,  because  virtually 
every  other  school  in  the  country  had  gone  to  an  M.A.,  but  not 
Berkeley.   And  even  the  faculty  then— I  was  for  a  change.   The 
faculty  were  not  really  entirely  with  me.   They  thought  that— I 
can't  go  into  all  of  this.   I  don't  remember  it  all.   But  there 
was  a  lot  of  opposition,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  opposition  on  the 
Graduate  Council,  at  first.   But  the  arguments  were  pretty  strong 
for  moving  away  from  the  B.L.S.,  I  guess  we  called  it.   And  we 
eventually  changed  also.  We  were  just  about  the  last  school  to 
move  over.   But  when  we  did,  we  made  substantial  changes,  from  the 
B.L.S.  to  the  M.L.S. 

Hanel:   Did  it  require  a  thesis? 

Danton:   No.   Now,  one  of  the  awkward  things:  there  were  five  schools 

before  this  that  had  a  master's  degree  after  the  B.L.S.,  called 
the  sixth-year  master's  degree:  California,  Chicago,  Columbia, 
Illinois,  and  Michigan. 

Hanel:    So  it  was  a  two-year  commitment. 
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Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Four  years  for  the  bachelor's,  then  two  more  years  for  the  B.L.S., 
now  the  M.L.S.   We  were  turning  out--I  don't  know—one  or  two  or 
three  a  year,  not  very  many. 

That  went  on  and  took  the  extra  year. 

Yes.   One  of  the  faults  of  it  was  that--I  guess  I  haven't  got  the 
figures  straight  in  my  mind,  so  you  can  ignore  that.   Anyway,  if 
you  go  down  to  the  Library  School  Library,  you'll  find  a  row  of 
all  the  master's  theses  down  there,  the  old  master's  degree 
theses.   [NOTE:  The  Library  School  Library  no  longer  exists  as  a 
separate  branch  library.] 

When  it  was  six  years,  sixth-year  master's. 

So  that,  of  course,  staggered  on  a  little  while.   We  didn't 
actually  abandon  it  right  away,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  it  was 
going  to  die  because  who's  going  to  take  a  second  master's-- 

When  you  can  have  it  in  one  year. 

Precisely,  precisely  so.  And  eventually  nobody  took  it,  and  so  we 
just  quit  it.   But  you'll  find  some  pretty  good  theses  there, 
master's  theses  by  a  number  of  people  who  later  on  became  well 
known  in  the  profession.   The  head  of  the  college  libraries  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  is  one  of  them.   I  don't  remember  them  all  now,  of 
course. 

What  was  your  question?  Oh,  yes.   Well,  that's  more  or  less 
the  way  the  B.L.S.  was  dropped  and  the  M.L.S.  was  put  in.   As  I 
say,  again,  Berkeley  was  either  the  last  or  the  next  to  last 
school  to  make  the  change.   All  right,  what's  next? 


Education  for  Public,  Children's,  and  School  Librarianship 


Hanel:   You  mentioned  one  of  your  goals  was  to  make  the  school  good  for 
public  library  education.   Tell  me  about  that. 

Danton:   Almost  every  library  school,  I  believe--!  don't  know  any 

exceptions  back  then,  in  the  fifties—was  strongly  criticized  by 
the  public  library  profession  for  its  ignoring  of  public 
librarianship  and  anything  connected  with  it,  and  overemphasis  on 
academic- - 


Hanel:    College-- 
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Danton:   College  and  university.   The  criticism  was  justified.   You  look  at 
the  people  who  were  teaching  public  librarianship  back  then,  as  I 
once  did,  and  they  were  doing  it  left-handed  or  with  just  a  low 
level  of  public  library  experience. 

Hanel:   Not  a  lot  of  commitment. 

Danton:   Very  little  commitment  and  little  real  deep  perception  of  the 
public  library  field.  We  here  were  no  exception.   We  were 
severely  criticized,  and  whenever  I  went  around- -which  I  didn't  do 
very  much,  not  as  much  as  I  should  have;  it  didn't  help  that  I  had 
so  much  to  do  here,  especially  in  the  first  years—but  when  I  did 
go  around,  I  was  constantly  asked,  "When  is  the  school  going  to  do 
something  about  public  libraries?"  We  had  no  program. 

I  wrote  around  to  a  whole  lot  of  places  for  suggestions  on 
whom  we  might  be  able  to  get.   There  weren't  very  many  people. 
The  people  who  had  really  good  public  library  experience  almost 
invariably  did  not  have  the  academic  accomplishments,  the 
background  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  appointed  at 
Berkeley.   That's  the  plain  fact.   There  was  a  woman  at  Texas  who 
had  a  Ph.D.,  and  with  some  experience  and  some  degree  in  political 
science  or  something  quite  appropriate.   Well,  she  had  a  husband 
and  two  children,  and  she  didn't  want  to  leave  Texas,  period. 

Finally,  Ed  Wight's  name  came  to  my  attention.   I  had  never 
met  him,  and  I  knew  very  little  about  him.   He  turned  me  down 
three  times.   Finally,  I  was  sure,  from  everything  I  heard--!  had 
written  a  lot  of  letters  around  to  find  out  about  him--I  was  sure 
that  we  ought  to  get  him.   So  I  called  him  up.   I  had  about  a 
twenty-dollar  telephone  call,  I  remember.   I  never  made  a  greater 
effort  to  be  persuasive  about  anything  that  I  can  think  of,  except 
the  doctoral  program,  than  I  did  in  that  telephone  call  with  Ed 
Wight.   He  finally  said  he  would  come. 

Hanel:   When  was  this? 

Danton:   I  called  him  in  '51,  and  he  came  in  '52.  Well,  I  still  say  that 
that  was  one  of  the  best  things  I  ever  did  for  the  school. 

Hanel:   According  to  this,  he  was  at  Berkeley  from  1952  until  his 
retirement  in  1966. 

Danton:   Yes,  he  got  here  in  '52,  so  fourteen  years.   He  was  a  great  guy. 
I  still  miss  him.   We  did  a  lot  of  things  together:  canoeing, 
tennis,  theater,  chess,  walking,  and  surveying.   We  surveyed 
several  libraries  together,  the  Vallejo  Public  Library,  for  one. 
A  splendid  man. 
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I  told  you  earlier  that  there  are  very  few  public  libraries 
--maybe  very  few  libraries  at  all,  but  mostly  public  libraries  had 
no  pension  plans,  and  he  had  just  put  in  the  one  at  the  Newark 
Public  Library  before  he  came  here.   He  had  little  or  no  help  from 
it  himself. 

Hanel:   Yes,  that  he  got  for  the  future. 
Danton:   Yes.   So  what  else  were  you  asking? 
Hanel:    Well,  besides  the  public  librarianship-- 

Danton:   Oh,  yes.   Well,  okay.   There  were  other  aspects  of  librarianship 
which  had  been  either  ignored  or  neglected  here,  and  two  of  the 
most  important  or  prominent  were  school  librarianship  and 
children's  librarianship.   The  children's  librarian  at  the 
Berkeley  Public  Library,  Mae  [Durham]  Roger,  gave  one  course.   She 
was  here,  gave  the  course,  and  left  to  go  back  to  her  job,  and  the 
students  had  very  little  contact  with  her  because  she  wasn't 
around.   She  didn't  attend  faculty  meetings  because  she  wasn't 
around.   In  other  words,  this  part-time  teaching  business  was  not 
very  satisfactory,  from  my  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  students. 

The  school  librarian  was  about  the  same  thing,  Jessie  Boyd. 
She  was  school  librarian  of  Oakland.   She  came  up  here,  and  she 
taught  a  course-- 

Hanel:   And  then  went  home. 

Danton:   She  went  home.   I  don't  think  she  ever  attended  a  faculty  meeting. 
She  wasn't  part  of  what  was  going  on.   They  were  both  able  people 
and  both  good  teachers  and  both  respected  and  successful,  but 
their  relationship  to  the  school  was  very  little  and  slight.   So 
we  needed  to  do  something.   We  got  full  time,  with  the  help  of 
Sproul--one  of  the  last  things  I  think  he  did  for  us  was  make  Mae 
Durham  [Roger]  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty.   She  was  an  able, 
experienced  children's  librarian.   She  taught  some  other  things- 
children's  literature,  of  which  she  knew  an  enormous  amount.   She 
was  full  time.   She  was  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty. 

In  the  school  librarianship  business --what  happened  in  the 
school  business,  anyway?  Well,  we  had  a  succession  of  people.   I 
think  that  was  the  situation  there,  and  it's  only  in  more  recent 
times  that  we've  had  someone  in  a  full-time  position,  regular. 

So  there  were  another  two  things  of  the  ten  that  I  wanted  to 
do:  the  doctor's  program,  publication,  summer  session,  public 
librarianship,  school  librarianship,  children's  librarianship, 
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clerical  help  for  the  faculty,  adequate  space, 
What  else? 


a  good  library. 


Hanel:  Well,  now,  the  classes --were  they  held  at  Doe  from  the  late 
forties  to  the  early  fifties?  Where  did  the  library  school 
students  attend  classes?  Was  it  in  Doe  Library? 

Danton:   We  had  one  classroom,  which  we  used  to  the  hilt.   It  was  a  good 
classroom.  And  we  had  some  small  seminar  rooms,  one  or  two 
wherever  we  were,  for  smaller  groups.   Even  now  we  don't  hold  all 
our  classes  here.  We  had  to  go  out  to  other  places,  and  that  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar,  who  is  responsible  for  assigning 
classes,  so  you  couldn't  tell  where  you  might  be  going.   Michael 
[Keeble]  Buckland  was  teaching  somewhere  down  there.   We  don't 
have  a  classroom  in  this  building.  We  could  have  used  one  room  up 
on  the  second  floor  for  a  classroom,  but  the  official  policy  is 
against  having  classrooms  like  this  for  a  limited  clientele.   They 
feel  sure  that  the  school,  if  it  had  that  room  on  the  second  floor 
as  a  classroom,  would  resent  other  people  using  it. 

** 

Danton:   We  used  other  classrooms  all  the  time. 

Hanel:    When  did  the  library  school  get  into  South  Hall?   Is  1970  correct, 
or  was  it  earlier? 

Danton:   No,  not  earlier. 

Hanel:    So  you  were  still  in  Doe;  the  library  school  was  still 
headquartered  in  Doe  in  the  fifties  and  sixties? 

Danton:   Oh,  yes,  absolutely  yes,  yes.   Two  different  places.   Second  floor 
first,  then  the  fourth  floor. 

Hanel:   Right,  okay. 


The  Library  School  Library 


Danton:   One  of  the  most  important  things  that  I  did,  as  one  of  my  ten 
items,  was  about  the  library.   Now,  this  school-- 

Hanel:   The  Library  School  Library. 

Danton:   Yes,  exactly.   This  school  had  no  library.   At  the  back  of  our 

classroom  on  the  second  floor  of  Doe,  thera  was  a  shelf  of  books 
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from  the  library's  Z  collection.   When  we  came  to  look  at  those 
books,  we  found  that  the  great  majority—there  were  some  shelves 
of  required  and  collateral  reading  for  the  library  school 
students,  but  most  of  those  books  were  books  from  the  Z  collection 
that  the  library  really  didn't  want  anything  to  do  with. 

Hanel:   Nobody  read  them,  maybe? 

Danton:   So  for  instance,  the  British  Museum  catalog  of  Arabic  books.   That 
was  one  of  them.   We  haven't  had  a  student  in  forty  years  who 
cared  anything  about  Arabic  books.   They  were  that  kind  of  book. 

Hanel:   Yes,  right,  esoteric. 

Danton:   We  had  no  library,  and  we  had  no  librarian.   (Remind  me  to  speak 
about  something  else.)   I  don't  know  whether  Don  Coney  came  to  me 
first  or  I  came  to  him  first.   This  was  1946  or  '47.   The  American 
university  was  moving  away  from  independent,  autonomous  branch  and 
institute  libraries  toward  a  unified,  central  administrative 
system.   We  got  the  first  thing  when  we  took  our  university 
librarianship  [system]  from  Germany,  and  we  gave  that  first  thing 
up  after  everybody  in  Germany  practically  had  given  it  up.   In 
other  words--! 'm  writing  about  this  right  now,  so  I've  got  it  much 
on  my  mind. 

Don  came  here  in  '45,  before  I  did. 
Hanel:   You're  talking  about  Don  Coney. 

Danton:   Don  Coney,  yes.   He  found  most  of  the  libraries  were  run  by  the 
faculty  of  the  departments-- 

Hanel:   With  no  background  in  libraries-- 

Danton:   Yes,  precisely,  and  with  no  administrative  connection  to  the  main 
library.   They  often  had  separate  cataloging  and  classification. 
They  decided  what  hours  they  wanted  to  be  open,  the  faculty  did, 
and  what  books  they  would  buy.   It's  part  of  the  German  pattern, 
which  by  then  the  Germans  had  mostly-- 

Hanel:   Abandoned. 

Danton:   --abandoned.   Don,  in  his  quiet  way,  was  determined  to  change 

this.   He  thought  that  we  might  be  right  for  one  of  the  [first] 
places  to  change.   That  was  correct.   He  made  a  sort  of  a  bargain 
with  me,  which  I  was  glad  to  enter.   He  would  vastly  increase 
money  spent  for  Z  classification,  in  other  words,  books  of 
interest  to  the  library  school,  and  he  would  pay  for  a  librarian 
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if  this  would  become  a  part  of  the  administrative  business  of  the 
University  of  California  library  at  Berkeley. 

Hanel:   So  that  the  library  school  reported  to  the  main  library. 

Danton:   We  had  no  say  about  the  hours  of  opening  or  how  the  books  were 

ordered,  cataloged,  or  classified.   They're  University.   We  had  no 
say  about  who  gets  librarian— 

Hanel:   The  university  librarian? 

Danton:   No,  the  library  school's  librarian.   The  only  thing  we  had  a  real 
say  about  and  the  only  thing  that's  important  here  is  the  book 
collection,  and  we  could  suggest  anything  we  wanted  for  the  book 
collection.   But  the  librarian,  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  has  a 
right  on  her  own  or  his  own—but  it  was  mostly  her  own--to  buy  any 
books  that  cost,  I  don't  know,  twenty-five  dollars  or  less, 
probably  a  little  more  than  that  now.   This  has  worked  out  very 
well.   You'll  see  that  now  there  are  only  about  two  libraries  on 
the  campus  that  aren't  a  part  of  the  University  of  California 
library  at  Berkeley  system.   So  he  got  what  he  wanted,  and  I  got 
what  I  wanted.   We  immediately  started  spending  money  for  books. 

Hanel:   Where  did  you  put  it?  Where  did  you  put  the  library  at  first? 
Danton:   They  took  some  of  those  books  away. 
Hanel:   Oh,  the  useless  ones. 

Danton:   Yes.   When  we  were  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Doe,  we  had  the  stacks 
up  there.   Very,  very  crowded.   We  could  fit  most  of  the  Z  books, 
but  the  other  books  that  we  were  interested  in—education, 
sociology,  political  science,  history—we  had  to  put  in  the  main 
stacks,  I  believe.  When  we  got  here,  it  was  vastly  improved.   We 
have  a  pretty  good  space.   Not  the  best,  but  pretty  good.   I  think 
there  are  about  30,000  volumes  here,  which  isn't  bad.   So  that  was 
another  thing. 

And  then— Sproul  was  a  support.  We  didn't  really  meet,  but 
kept  him  informed.   I  wrote  him  a  report  every  year.   I  was  the 
first  and  only  one  to  do  so.  Another  thing,  part  of  my  ten- item 
list:  there  was  no  help  here,  either  secretarial  or  research,  for 
the  faculty. 
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Staff  and  Research  Assistants  for  the  School 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 

Danton: 

Hanel: 

Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


You  must  have  had  a  secretary,  though. 

I  had  a  secretary.   But  they  had  no  access.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  secretary  was  our  bookkeeper,  our  receptionist,  the  secretary 
for  the  dean.   Wrote  all  official  letters  of  recommendation--! 
mean,  typed  them.   She  was  a  very,  very  busy  woman.   And  the 
faculty  suffered.   She  was  such  a  busy  woman  that--I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  that  Sydney  Mitchell  was  a  horticulturist, 
nationally  known.   He  grew,  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  his  property, 
prize  irises.   He  had  irises  named  for  him,  by  him.   And  he  had  to 
be  up  there,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  started  to 
hit  these  flowers,  which  means  that  he  was  not  down  here-- 

Tending  to  the  school. 

Yes.   Furthermore,  he  went  off  to  meetings. 

He  was  president  of  the  California  Library  Association,  I  think, 
in  the  late  thirties. 

Yes,  that's  right.   This  meant  that  answering  the  telephone, 
typing  letters,  preparing  the  budget,  and  everything  else  was  all 
on  the  secretary,  Annette  Goodwin,  a  wonderful,  wonderful  woman. 

And  you  got  her  when  you  came.   She  was  still  here? 

She  was  here  when  I  came.   One  day  she  came  in  with  a  horrible 
cold,  and  I  said,  "Annette,  you'll  do  everyone  a  favor- -and 
yourself--if  you'll  just  go  home  and  go  to  bed."   I  said,  "You 
have  enough  sick  leave  time  to  take  a  couple  of  days  off.   We're 
in  a  quiet  situation  here.   We  can  get  along  without  you."   She 
looked  at  me,  and  she  said,  "I  have  285  days  of  sick  leave."   I 
said,  "Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  days  of  sick  leave?"   She  said, 
"I  couldn't  be  sick  because  Mr.  Mitchell  wasn't  here,  and  who 
would  answer  the  president's  telephone?   Somebody  had  to  answer 
it.   The  faculty  had  no  telephones."  That  poor  woman.   I  said, 
"Well,  you  take  three  days  right  now  from  that  sick  leave."   I 
didn't  think  you  could  accumulate  sick  leave  like  that.   Of 


course,  her  sick  leave  went  way  back, 
that  Sproul  gave:  he  gave  me  money-- 

For? 


Well,  so  that's  something 


For  a  research  assistant—no,  for  a  position,  which  never  has 
actually  been  filled  as  a  single  person  because  it's  money  for  a 
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research  assistant  on  the  scale,  but  the  money  is  used  to  divide 
up  among  the  faculty,  so  each  faculty  member  gets  a  few  hours. 

Hanel:   Okay,  so  it's  a  shared  person. 

Danton:   --and  we  employed  students,  usually,  to  take  care  of  it.   He  gave 
me  an  additional  sum  for  part-time  secretarial  help.   I  think  this 
was  always  a  part-time  position.   You  just  picked  somebody  up  from 
the  pool.   I  believe  that  position  changed  all  the  time,  part- 
time.   So  the  faculty  would  turn  something  in,  have  an  article 
typed  up.   Since  I  have  never  learned  to  type  and  had  carefully 
avoided  learning  to  type,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing,  I  also  enjoyed  this  part-time  secretarial  help.   Annette 
Goodwin  and  succeeding  secretaries  did  some  of  my--that  kind  of 
typing,  articles.   I  just  sent  off  another  one.   In  fact,  I  have  a 
page  proof  of  it  right  here,  Festschrift--you  know  what  that  word 
means  —  for  a  distinguished  colleague  and  librarian,  English, 
Douglas  Foskett,  who  has  his  seventieth  birthday  in  June,  and  this 
is  a  Festschrift  for  him,  the  proof  of  which  I  have  just  finished 
correcting  before  you  came  in.   I  may  be  in  a  position  next  week, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  sixty  years  of  writing,  exactly  sixty 
years  this  year,  of  having  two  of  my  publications  come  in  in  the 
same  week. 

Hanel:    Wow! 

Danton:   Both  small,  both  very  small,  very  unimportant,  but  there  they  are, 
better  than  nothing. 


Stepping  Down  from  the  Deanship,  1961;  Succeeded  by  Raynard  Swank 


Hanel:   Now,  before  I  tire  you  out,  I  do  want  to  know  something  about  why 
you  relinquished  the  deanship.   In  other  words,  you  still  remain 
on  the  faculty,  but  why  you  decided  to  step  down  from  the 
deanship. 

Danton:   Well,  this  is  very  easily  answered.   In  the  first  place,  unlike 

many  institutions,  this  institution  does  not  consider  a  deanship  a 
permanent  position.   If  you  go  to  Minnesota,  for  instance,  or 
Michigan  or  Washington  or  USC--I  know  of  those--Columbia--if 
you're  appointed  dean,  if  you  behave  yourself  and  if  you  want  it, 
you  can  stay  until  you  retire. 

Hanel:   Right.  And  isn't  there  a  salary  adjustment  for  the  dean,  too? 
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Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel : 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


Yes,  you  get  a  salary  in  connection  with--"x"  amount  for 
administrative  duties,  yes.   Here,  the  university,  in  my  opinion, 
takes  a  better  and,  of  course,  a  different  view.   It  says  we  do 
not  want  deans  to  be  a  category  of  people  who  remain 
administrative  officers.   We  want  people  who  are  good  at  being 
deans,  successful,  to  stay  not  more  than  ten  and  preferably  not 
more  than  five  years  as  dean,  and  you're  reviewed  at  five  years. 
If  you  like  it,  and  if  they  like  it,  you  may  last  ten  years. 


There  are  exceptions .   I  was  an 


But  that's  an  absolute  maximum. 

That's  supposed  to  be  the  end. 
exception. 

Yes,  you  were  fifteen  years? 

I  was  fifteen  years.   I  believe  now  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  me  and  better  for  the  university  if  I  had  left  after  about 
ten,  but  I  still  had  a  couple  of  those  ten  things  to  do,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  give  it  up. 

So  by  the  time  I  had  done  fourteen,  two  things  happened.   I 
had  done  what  I  came  here  to  do,  including  the  most  important  and 
the  toughest  things:  building  up  school  and  public  librarianship, 
the  doctoral  program,  the  publication  program,  the  Library  School 
Library,  the  faculty  quantity  and  quality,  space,  clerical  help 
for  the  faculty. 

And  the  reputation  in  general,  probably.   And  the  amount  of 
students  you  recruited. 

Certainly,  the  general  reputation,  and  the  aid  to  the  faculty  and 
faculty  research—partly  publication,  partly  research  assistants. 
Then  I  got  a  Fulbright  fellowship.  Are  we  talking  about  '61? 

Sixty-one. 

That  was  a  convenient  stopping  place.   Fifteen  years  is  an  odd 
time,  but  I  had  finished  what  I  wanted  to  do  almost  entirely,  and 
I  was  going  to  be  away  for  a  year,  so  I  went  to  see  the 
chancellor,  who  was  then  Ed  [Edward  W. ]  Strong,  I  think. 

Strong? 

Yes,  Strong,  and  told  him  I'd  like  to  put  in  my  resignation.   I 
told  him  as  soon  as  I  got  the  fellowship  and  I  knew  that  in  about 
April,  I  think.   He  said  okay.   What  could  he  do?   I  was  going  to 
resign.   He  said,  please  let  him  know  what  suggestions  I  had  for 
the  search  committee-- 
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Hanel:   For  a  future  dean. 

Danton:   For  a  successor.  Well,  I  thought  about  this,  and  so  I  said,  yes-- 
I  wrote  him  immediately--! 'm  sure  it  was  Strong--!  wrote  him 
immediately  and  said  I  thought  the  best  person,  all  things 
considered,  [would  be]  somebody  with  an  academic  background,  an 
experienced  background,  national  reputation.   I  thought  the  best 
one  was  Ray[nard  Coe]  Swank. 

Hanel:   Who  was  the  head  of  the  Stanford  University  library  at  the  time. 

Danton:   Head  of  Stanford.   He  had  just  come  down  from  Oregon,  fairly 
recently,  and  had  already  done  a  great  deal  to  revitalize  the 
Stanford  library.  We  had  no  hesitation  by  then  of  sending 
graduates-- 

Hanel:   To  work  at  Stanford. 

Danton:   I  knew  Swank  pretty  well.   I  visited  him  there,  and  he  visited  me 
here.   The  chancellor  wrote  him  right  away,  just  to  see-- 

Hanel:    Sent  feelers  out,  sort  of. 

Danton:   --if  he  were  at  all  interested,  yes.   He  said  no,  he  didn't  want 
to  leave.   He  didn't  want  to  be  considered.   I  was  still  at 
Berkeley.   The  chancellor  approached  me  again.   I  think  by  that 
time  I  had  had  another  luncheon,  not  pointedly  connected  with  this 
job,  but  I  think  I  had  had  another  luncheon  with  Ray.   But  anyway, 
I  answered  the  chancellor  and  said,  "I  believe  that  Mr.  Swank  can 
be  persuaded,  and  I'm  unwilling  to  make  any  further  suggestions 
until  I  am  sure  that  he  cannot  be,"  or  something  like  that.   Well, 
you  know  the  outcome.   Ray  finally  did — 

Hanel:    In  '63. 

Danton:   And  that  was  a  good  appointment.  What  else? 


Recalling  Admission  Requirements  of  the  1940s  and  Earlier 


Hanel:   Another  thing  to  ask  you  about,  too:  in  the  faculty  literature 
there  was  a  time  period  to  apply.  A  student  had  to  be  under 
either  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age. 

Danton:   That's  right. 

Hanel:   What's  all  that  about? 
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Danton: 

Hanel: 

Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 
Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


I  stopped  that  right  away. 

Okay!   What  was  that  all  about?  Why  was  that? 

I  don't  know.   There  were  some  very  odd  things  about  this  place, 
Another  one  of  the  same  type:  we  had- -don't  ask  me  exactly  why-- 
the  faculty  had  instituted  a  rule  which  was  in  the  [school's] 
announcement,  black  and  white,  not  only  about  thirty- five,  but 
also  that  we  wouldn't  take  any  more  than  fifty  students. 


That  was  the  count? 
handle? 


Fifty  students  was  the  maximum  they  could 


Fifty  was  the  maximum.   Now,  probably  that  last  requirement  may  at 
one  time  have  been  because  there  wasn't  space  for  more  than  fifty. 

Right,  no  space  and  small  faculty. 

But  we  did  have  space  enough  for  more  because  I  changed  it,  even 
the  next  year- -I  think  the  very  next  year.   I  went  to  the  Graduate 
Division--oh,  and  another  thing  [laughs] --another  thing,  perhaps 
even  more  important:  we  dropped  the  age  limit  completely,  and  the 
next  year  we  had  one  of  the  best  students  we  ever  had,  who  was 
forty  years  old,  an  absolutely  brilliant  student. 

So  the  first  step  was  getting  the  age  limit  up  to  forty,  I  guess. 

We  dropped  the  age  limit.   We  dropped  the  'Size  of  the  class.   We 
just  didn't  say  anything  about  it  at  all.   This  was  something  that 
was  on  my  list,  to  change  the  admission  requirement.   It  was  C+. 

Average . 
Average. 
And  you  wanted  a  B  or-- 

I  wanted  a  B.   The  faculty  went  along.   I  never  did  anything 
without  consulting  the  faculty.   By  and  large,  I  had  them  with  me 
on  just  about  everything  except  the  third  attempt- - 

For  the  doctorate? 

Then  I  went  to  Dean  Sanford  [Sandy]  Elberg  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  with  which  we  have  always  had  an  exceedingly  good  and 
close  relationship.   The  Graduate  Division  has  in  my  opinion  been 
an  outstanding  unit  on  this  campus.   They  have  very  high  standards 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  willingness  to  consider  exceptions  of 
some  kinds  and  to  compromise  when  necessary  and  to  be  flexible  and 
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Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


helpful  at  a  high  level.   From  the  beginning  of  my  time  here  at 
any  rate,  the  relationship  with  the  Graduate  Division  has  been 
absolutely  top-notch. 

I  went  and  begged  an  audience  with  him.   We  were  all  men 
then,  I'm  sorry  to  say.   It  has  changed.   I  tentatively  put  forth 
my  hope  that  the  Graduate  Division  would  support  a  request  from  me 
to  have  the  admission  requirement  raised  from  C+  to  a  straight  B 
and  to  drop  the  age  limitation.   Quite  a  long  pause,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Danton,  at  last.   I've  been  waiting  for  somebody  like 
you  to  come  here  and  ask  for  this  change."  And  then  I  found  out 
right  then  and  there,  as  ever  afterward,  that  all  you  had  to  do 
was  talk  about  increased  standards- 
Yes,  and  they  were  happy— 

--and  they  were  happy  to  do  it.   So  we  changed  it  right  away. 
That  was  an  early  and  not  troublesome—not  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  but  it  was  important,  I  think,  very  important. 

Especially  as  you  become  an  M.L.S. 

Yes.   What  else  have  you  got  that  I  haven't  talked  about? 


The  Institute  of  Library  Research 


Hanel:    I  think—let's  see—this  was  after  you  were  dean,  I  think  about 

the  time  Ray  Swank  started.   There  was  something  called  a  research 
institute  [Institute  of  Library  Research]. 

Danton:  Ah,  yes. 

Hanel:  That  doesn't  exist  anymore,  does  it? 

Danton:  No,  it  doesn't  exist. 

Hanel:  Tell  me  a  little  about  that. 

Danton:   Ray  Swank  was  responsible  primarily  for  setting  that  up.   It  was 
during  his  tour  of  duty.  We  had  money,  we  had  space  in  what  is 
the  annex  to  this  building,  we  had  a  program,  and  we  had  a  man  to 
run  it,  and  it  was  supposed  to  plan— I  guess  you  could  say  plan 
the  research  program  of  the  school.   Now,  there  are  some  troubles 
with  this.   In  the  first  place,  most  research  is  a  question  of  one 
or  sometimes  two  people.  You  can't  run  historical  studies,  for 
example,  the  way  you  can  an  experiment  in  physics,  where  you  have 
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a  team  of  different  parts  of  it.   It's  very  difficult  to  do  in  the 
humanities,  I  think,  I  believe  most  people  think. 

So  there  was  no  great  support  for  this  institute  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  were  supposed  to  use  it.   The  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  it  just  flopped.   It  flopped  and  died  out,  and  this  was  very 
unfortunate.   I  think  it  could  have  been  saved  if  we  had--I  was 
away  one  of  those  years  and  of  course,  I  wasn't  administratively 
involved.   I  think  it's  possible  that  it  could  have  been  saved.   I 
don't  know.   It  wasn't  saved. 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


It's  very  sad  in  one  other  respect,  not  immediately  visible. 
We  lost  that  annex.   It's  now  occupied  by  "something  or  other  in 
higher  education"  [Center  for  Studies  in  Higher  Education] .   We 
could  have  well  used  that  annex,  even  if  we  turned  the  name  around 
or  something.   But  it's  too  bad  to  have  lost  that  space,  very  too 
bad.   The  loss  of  the  institute  I  don't  think  really  had  any 
adverse  effect  at  all. 

Other  than  losing  the  annex. 
It's  too  bad,  but-- 


The  Move  to  South  Hall,  1970 


Hanel:    We  talked  a  little  bit  about  it  briefly,  but  in  1970  the  library 
school  got  South  Hall  as  its  headquarters  building.   Can  you  tell 
me  a  little  bit  more  about  the  politics,  and  were  you  involved 
in-- 


Danton:   Oh,  I  can  tell  you  about  that.   I  can  tell  you  about  that.   Around 
the  sixties,  I  guess,  Barrows  Hall  for  the  social  sciences  was 
built  over  there  [1965].   They  had  all  been  in  here,  and  they  all 
left  here,  and  the  building  became  vacant.   It  was  immediately  the 
desire  of  a  lot  of  people  to  move  here.   We  were  among  many--I 
can't  tell  you  how  many,  but  quite  a  number,  who  sought  the 
building.   When  the  building  became  vacant,  the  Regents  asked  its 
permanent  committee  on  grounds  and  buildings  to  examine  the  whole 
business  of  this  building  and  what  should  be  done  about  it. 

The  committee  gave  it  consideration,  looked  at  the  building, 
talked  to  people,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  space—so 
valuable  and  now  so  badly  used,  inefficiently  used—this  lovely 
building  should  be  torn  down.   They  said  in  effect,  "We  can  get 
three  times  as  many  students  and  three  times  as  many  faculty  in 
here  and  classrooms  and  seminar  rooms,  in  the  same  space." 
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Well,  the  answer  of  some  of  us  was,  "Size  is  not  the  only 
important  thing  for  an  institution  like  this."  But  this  went  to 
the  Regents  as  a  whole,  and  they  unanimously  followed  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  to  tear  down  the  building,  and  it 
was  announced  in  the  press.   They  had  no  idea  what  a  hornets' 
nest— 

Hanel:  They  were  razing  historical— 

Danton:  Everybody— 

Hanel:  The  alumni— 

Danton:  --hollered.   The  alumni— 

Hanel:  The  historical  society. 

Danton:   --the  architects,  the  aesthetics  people,  the  ethics  people,  the 

newspapers—everybody.   There  was  an  outcry.   The  Regents  drew  in 
their  horns,  referred  it  back  to  the  committee,  and  that  committee 
reversed  itself  180  degrees  and  recommended  to  the  Regents  that  it 
be  saved  forever.   The  Regents  went  130  degrees  and  voted 
unanimously  to  save  it.   A  complete  reversal.   So  sometimes  you 
can  holler  and  you  will  be  heard.   Okay. 

This  so-called  mansard  roof  architecture,  French  Normandy 
basically,  was  the  second  most  common  style  of  collegiate 
architecture  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.   The  first  kind 
still  is,  I  suppose—well,  maybe  not  now—Gothic.   Yale  and  so 
many  have  Gothic.   This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  those 
buildings,  most  of  which  were  torn  down  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Regents  wanted  to  tear  it  down:  inefficient  use  of  space.   You 
could  get  much  more  in  here  in  the  same  — 

So  not  only  was  it  saved,  but  it's  a  state  historical 
monument— it  can't  be  changed.  All  the  things  that  were  improved 
--the  Regents  gave  $70,000  when  they  decided  to  keep  it  to  redo 
it.   All  the  window  frames  were  wood  and  rotted  out.   Lots  of  the 
windows  were  broken.   There  was  no  good  lighting,  there  were  no 
good  bathrooms,  there  was  no  sprinkler  system,  the  heating  system 
was  poor,  and  the  floors  were  all  squeaky  and  wooden.   I  mean,  it 
was  a  real  mess. 

The  architects  were  told  that  they'll  have  to  do  it  without 
changing  the  fundamental — I  mean,  look  at  the  wainscoting. 

Hanel:    I  know,  it's  beautiful. 
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Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 

Hanel: 
Danton: 


Hanel: 
Danton: 


You'll  never  see  it  again,  never.   And  the  lights  they  put  in—not 
these  here,  but  the  lights  in  the  corridors  and  the  lights 
outside—are  imitations  of  nineteenth-century  lights. 

So  then  we  applied  for  it  and  everybody  else  applied  for  it, 
as  I  told  you  what  happened  then.   We  had  been  turned  down  on 
three  other  places  and  we  really  badly  needed— in  fact,  I  said  to 
the  committee  once,  toward  the  end,  I  said,  "If  we  don't  get  more 
space,  you're  consigning  us  to  a  steady  decrease  in  quality, 
because  we  can't  stay  where  we  are  now." 

Because  the  field  expands  and  you  can't— 

We  couldn't  expand  the  faculty,  couldn't  expand  the  student 
programs,  nothing. 

And  the  coming  of  the  computers- -imagine  what  that  would  have 
done. 

Yes.   You  know  about  that,  then.   So  they  finally  turned  down 
everybody  else  and  recommended  to  the  Regents  that  they  give  it  to 
us.   I  never  thought  we'd  get  it.   I  never  thought  we'd  get  it. 
When  it  was  decided  that  we  were  definitely  to  get  it,  signed  and 
sealed  and  delivered- -Ray  was  dean  then,  and  he  did  a  very  good 
job  in  working  on  this  project.   I  was  about  to  go  on  sabbatical, 
so  that  must  have  been  "71. 

So  Ray  said  to  me,  "Perry."  He  knew,  of  course,  that  I  was 
leaving.   That  was  when  I  went  on  a  Guggenheim  to  Vienna.   He 
said,  "By  the  way,  you  ought  to  select  what  room  you  want  for  your 
office  before  you  go,  because  something's  going  to  happen  while 
you're  gone  and  it's  all  going  to  be  settled."   I  said  thanks,  and 
I  took  Room  308  up  there  on  the  third  floor.   I  had  a  view  of  the 
Campanile  and  of  the  hills,  and  it  was  a  big  enough  room  so  that  I 
had  an  enormous  table,  and  I  could  fit  twelve  people  for  a 
seminar.   That  was  very  nice.   I  wish  I  could  have  kept  it.   But, 
of  course,  I  wasn't  justified— 


After  you  reached— 

Okay,  well,  so  that's  how  we  got  this  building, 
absolutely  imperative  thing.  What  else? 


That  was  an 


The  Library  School  at  UCLA 


Hanel:   Well,  one  thing  I  was  interested  in  is  the  connection  of  this 

school  with  the  UCLA  library  school.   It  seems  like  Lawrence  Clark 
Powell  asked  Berkeley  to  do  a  summer  session,  and  that  led  to  the 
library  school-- 

Danton:   The  Berkeley  school  had  taught  some  classes  in  Los  Angeles,  even 

before  I  came  here.   I  think  that  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  library  school.  When  Larry  Powell  became 
librarian,  he  was  hellbent  on  getting  a  library  school.   He  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  one.   A  man  by  the  name  of  Bob  Leigh 
made  a  survey  of  library  education  in  the  state,  in  which  he  had 
some  poor  things  to  say  about  Berkeley,  which  was  mostly  the  fact 
that  we  didn't  have  enough  money.   Robert  Leigh. 

Hanel:   He  criticized  the  school,  a  little  bit? 

Danton:   Yes.   He  actually—don' t  quote  me  on  this;  I  may  be  wrong--!  think 
his  recommendation  was  against  having  a  school  at  UCLA,  but  I  may 
be  wrong  about  that.  Anyway,  Larry  Powell  was  largely 
instrumental  in  getting  the  UCLA  chancellor  and  the  Regents  to 
approve  a  school  down  south,  after  they  had  law  and  medicine  and 
why  not  a  library  school?  This  is  a  big  state,  a  long  state,  450 
or  so  miles.   You  can't  expect  all  the  people  in  the  most  populous 
counties  of  the  state-- 

Hanel:   To  come  up  here. 

Danton:  --to  come  up  here  and  establish  new  residence.  I  think  it  was 
justified.  Well,  if  you  look  at  the  first  announcement  of  the 
UCLA  school- - 

Hanel:   Which  was  probably  1960? 

Danton:   Whatever  it  was.   And  look  at  ours  of  the  preceding  year,  you'll 
see  that  the  UCLA  school  quoted  almost  verbatim  everything  from 
our  announcement,  almost  everything.   I  never  said  anything  about 
it.   Imitation  is  supposed  to  be  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 
One  of  our  graduates,  Andrew  Horn,  who  had  gone  to  be  librarian  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill  and  could  not  stand 
the  southern  climate,  which  was  then  much  more  bad,  from  my  point 
of  view,  than  it  is  today—after  two  years  he  came  back  and 
eventually  Larry  appointed  him  to  his  staff,  with  the  idea  that  he 
would  be  the  planner  and  eventually  the  first  dean  of  UCLA.   Now, 
this  took  place. 
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Andy  Horn  was  one  of  my  best  friends  and  a  marvelous  fellow, 
who  died  of  cancer  early.  Andy  came  up  here--oh,  I  don't  know—it 
seems  to  me  he  was  coming  up  here  every  couple  of  weeks  for  long 
talks.   We  did  the  best  we  could  for  the  new  school-- 

Hanel:   At  Berkeley,  the  faculty  supported  it?  They  didn't  worry  about-- 

Danton:   Oh,  yes,  why  not?   Some  people  were  afraid  that  it  was  going  to 

hurt  this  school.   My  view  was  if  a  school  450  miles  away  is  going 
to  hurt  this  school,  there's  something  very  wrong  with  this 
school.   Furthermore,  I  said,  I  don't  believe  it  will  hurt  it.   I 
mean,  this  is  practically  another  state  down  there  in  certain 
respects:  the  distance  away  and  the  great  population,  about  five 
times  what  there  is  up  here.   I  said  it  wouldn't  hurt  this  school, 
and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  never  did.   Probably  some  competition  for 
faculty.   It  might  hurt  that  way,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  some  of  the  faculty  that  they  were  able  to  appoint  at  UCLA 
would  not  have  been  appointable  here. 

Hanel:    Especially  in  the  beginning. 

Danton:   The  requirements  at  Berkeley  are  tougher  in  this  respect  than  at 

UCLA.   You  have  the  requirements  of  tenure  here,  and  I  could  think 
of  at  least  one  person  they  appointed  whom  we  had  already  turned 
down,  so  the  competition  was  nonexistent,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 


School  of  Librarianship  Faculty,  1955-1956.   From  left  to  right: 
Associate  Professor  Fredric  J.  Mosher;  Associate  Professor  Anne  Ethelyn 
Markley;  Melvin  J.  Voigt,  Assistant  Librarian  and  Lecturer;  Donald 
Coney,  Vice-Chancellor,  University  Librarian,  and  Professor;  Assistant 
Professor  Louis  D.  Sass;  Dean  J.  Periam  Danton;  Professor  Emeritus  Edith 
M.  Coulter;  Professor  E.  A.  Wight;  Miss  Leone  Garvey,  Lecturer;  Miss 
Jessie  Boyd,  Lecturer;  and  Professor  Leroy  C.  Merritt. 
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II   THE  1999  INTERVIEWS,  SECTION  A 


[Interview  1:  February  26,  1999]  ## 


Early  Colleagues  at  the  School  of  Librarianship,  1940s  to  1950s 


McCreery:   We  agreed  that  we  would  talk  first  today  about  the  time  when 
you  first  arrived  to  become  the  dean  of  the  library  school  at 
Berkeley  [1946].   Now,  you've  been  asked  in  other  interviews  in 
the  past  to  talk  about  Mr.  [Sydney  Bancroft]  Mitchell,  the 
first  dean,  whom  you  got  to  know-- 

Danton:     He  wasn't  a  dean. 
McCreery:   Dean  or  director,  I  guess. 
Danton:    No,  he  was  head  of  the  department. 

McCreery:   Ah,  okay.   But  anyway,  you've  already  had  a  chance  to  record 
some  recollections  of  him,  but  I'm  also  wondering,  Miss  Delia 
[J.]  Sisler  retired  from  the  school  at  the  same  time  he  did, 
just  before  you  arrived.   Did  you  have  occasion  to  get  to  know 
her? 

Danton:    No,  not  really.   She  was  a  very  odd,  single  woman.   I  think  she 
resented  the  fact  that  she  had  remained  single  all  her  life. 
She  carried  this  over  to  an  almost  obsessive  distrust,  and  I 
think  you  can  say  dislike,  of  what  she  was  doing  and  the  people 
she  was  doing  it  with.   She  showed  this  by- -when  she  left,  she 
took  everything  with  her  that  she  could  possibly  count  as 
something  belonging  to  her,  including  a  whole  lot  of  model 
catalog  materials,  which  she  helped  produce.   She  may  have  been 
mostly  responsible--!  don't  know—but  it  was  all  on  company 
time.   It  didn't  belong  to  her.   It  belonged  to  the  school,  all 
that  material. 
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Her  successor,  whom  I  appointed,  Anne  Ethelyn  Markley,  had 
a  dickens  of  a  time  building  back  the  materials  and  background 
she  required  to  teach.   I  believe  I'm  right  in  saying  that 
Delia  J.  Sisler--!  think  "J"  was  her  middle  initial—never  once 
visited  the  school  after  the  day  of  her  retirement.   She  had 
that  strong  "anti"  feeling  about  everything  there.   I  don't 
think  that  she  ever  came  back.   I  don't  know  where  she  went.   I 
never  saw  her.   She  never  said  goodbye  to  me- -not  that  I  ever 
had  anything  to  do  with  her,  but  she  just  didn't  want  any  part 
of  the  school.   The  school  didn't  do  anything  about  her, 
either.   I'm  not  saying  that  perhaps  something  should  not  have 
been  done,  but  I  don't  think  she  would- -it  wasn't  easy  to  do 
anything  for  her  when  she  didn't  want  any  contact.   That's  it. 

McCreery:   Okay.   Well,  now,  Miss  Edith  [Margaret]  Coulter  was  also  on  the 
faculty  when  you  arrived. 

Danton:     A  very  different  situation,  very.   She,  at  my  urging—well,  she 
was  a  charming  woman.   She  was  an  able  woman.   She  had  a  great 
sense  of  humor.   I  could  tell  you  a  lot  of  stories  about  her— 
well,  some  stories.   Practically  the  day  I  got  here,  when  she 
was  around  the  school,  physically  around,  I  realized  that  she 
felt  very  sad  about  leaving.   I  was  on  a  one-to-one  basis  of 
contact  with  the  president  in  those  days,  President  [Robert 
Gordon]  Sproul. 

I  had  several  interviews  with  him,  really  mostly  at  my 
request.   I  mentioned  to  him—one  of  the  earliest  — this  would 
be  in  summer  of  '46— that  Edith  Coulter  was  unquestionably  an 
able  teacher  and  she  had  written  a  splendid  book  about  thirteen 
California  cities,  of  which  I  have  a  copy.   I  didn't  know  much 
about  how  the  university  worked,  but  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  keep  her  on  here  one  more  year,  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  school  and  the  university."   I 
didn't  say  "and  to  me"  because  I  assumed  he  was  smart  enough  to 
know  that  if  she  went  and  Sisler  went  and  we  already  had  two 
vacancies  and  it  was  almost  three  months  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fall  term,  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  tough,  tough  time 
to  open  classes.  And  it  was  a  very  tough  time. 

I  think  in  retrospect  that  we  were  very  fortunate  in 
getting  the  good  people  we  did  get.   Ethelyn  Markley,  who  was  a 
crackerjack  in  her  field,  cataloging  and  classif ication— no 
doubt  she  was  very  able.   LeRoy  [Charles]  Merritt,  who  was  a 
hard-working,  loyal  young  man.   We  had  bad  luck  with  the 
appointments  in  the  sense  that  Reuben  Peiss,  whom  I  got  from 
Harvard,  came  down  about  the  first  year  and  a  half  with  a 
sickness  of  an  undetermined  kind  [and  then  died  of  cancer  the 
following  year].   So  there  was  one  gone. 


Carleton  Bruns  Joeckel,  whom  I  had  known  as  a  fellow 
doctoral  student  at  Chicago.   He  was  a  late  bloomer  in  the 
sense  that  the  doctor's  degree  that  he  should  have  worked  for 
and  gotten  twenty  years  before,  he  didn't.   In  our  profession 
then,  the  doctor's  degree  wasn't  all  that  common.   Joeckel  had 


written  one  very  good  book,  The  American  Public  Library. 
still  a  good  book.   He  got  his  degree  at  Michigan. 
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I  leaned  on  him.   He  was  the  oldest,  the  most  mature,  and 
the  most  experienced  of  our  little,  very  tiny  band  of  faculty. 
He  became  ill,  after  about  a  year  or  maybe  two  or  three  years- 
it  may  have  been  several  years.  It  was  the  same  as  with  Reuben 
Peiss.   Nobody  knew  what  was  the  matter  with  him.   He  kept 
going  in  and  out  of  the  hospital  on  sick  leave.   Finally,  one 
day  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  have  to  tell  you  that  I'm  going 
to  have  to  resign  for  reasons  of  health,  the  doctor  says."   He 
wasn't  so  far  from  normal  retirement  date,  but  he  should  have 
had  another  five  to  ten  years . 

McCreery:   Am  I  right  that  he  was  quite  a  figure  nationally  in  public 
librarianship? 

Danton:    I  think  he  was.   I  think  he  was,  mostly  on  account  of  that 
book.   He  wrote  little  more  afterwards.   Then  the  word  came 
down- -I  visited  him  at  home  on  Euclid  Avenue  before  he  became 
so  sick  that  they  couldn't  take  care  of  him  at  home.   Then  he 
went  to  a--I  guess  you'd  call  it  an  old  people's  home  on 
Broadway,  not  so  far  down  from  the  [California]  College  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  if  you  know  where  that  is.   He  had  shingles.   Well, 
everybody  interested  in  his  welfare  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
shingles.   It  turns  out  that  it's  something  that  usually 
attacks  you  here,  around  the  waist,  but  it  attacked  him  in  the 
head.   I  went  to  visit  him  in  his  home  and  was  shocked  to  see 
how  gaunt  he  looked.   He  was  a  strong,  husky-looking  man,  and 
he  looked  the  complete  opposite,  because  his  eyesight  was  gone, 
his  hair  was  gone,  his  face  looked  different,  and  he  died  in  a 
very  short  time.   So  we  had  bad  luck. 

McCreery:  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  Can  you  finish  telling  me  about  how  you 
were  trying  to  arrange  for  Miss  Coulter  to  stay  on  a  bit  after 
her  formal  retirement? 

Danton:    Edith  was  one  of  my  favorite  people.   Everybody  acted  as  though 
she  should  be  treated  with  kid  gloves  and  great  deference, 
caution,  and  protection.   I  was  certain  that  she  was  not  that 
kind  of  person.   I  was  absolutely  certain  that  she  was  not  that 
kind  of  person. 

McCreery:   Why? 
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Danton:    Occasionally  she'd  give  me  a  wink.   Of  course,  I  was  young 
enough  to  be  her  son,  easily  young  enough.   But  there  was 
something  about  her  that  was  very  delightful.   Let  me  tell  you 
a  couple  of  stories.   Someone  up  off  of  Cedar  Street--!  have  no 
memory  who  it  was--was  giving  a  party.   Edith  and  her  sister, 
who  was  also  a  librarian--!  don't  know  who  that  was. 

McCreery:   Mabel  Coulter. 

Danton:    Yes,  Mabel,  Mabel  Coulter.   They  were  both  invited.   I  at  that 
time--it  couldn't  have  been  more  than—not  as  much  as  a  year 
after  I  came  here  because  she  was  still  teaching,  and  she  had 
only  a  one-year  extension,  so  it  must  have  been  in  1946  or  '47. 

So  Edith  and  her  sister  Mabel  were  invited  to  the  party. 
It  may  have  been  on  Virginia  Street.   It  was  a  street  off  of 
Euclid.   And  I  had  my  Jeep.   The  day  before  the  party,  I  saw 
Miss  Coulter.   I  always  called  her  Miss  Coulter;  she  always 
called  me  Mr.  Danton.   I  said,  "Miss  Coulter,  are  you  going"-- 
of  course,  she  had  no  car-- "Are  you  going  to  Miss  So-and-so's 
party?"  And  she  looked  at  me,  and  I  decided  to  change  it,  and 
I  said,  "Would  you  go  to  Miss  So-and-so's  party  if  somebody 
were  to  invite  you  especially  to  it?"  And  she  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "I've  been  waiting."  That  showed  she  had  a  sense  of 
humor.   That  was  different  from  what  other  people  would  say.   I 
said,  "Miss  Coulter,  would  you  do  me  the  honor  of  driving  to 
the  party  with  me?"  And  she  said,  "I  would  love  to."   I  said, 
"You  know  I  don't  have  a  very  fancy  vehicle."  And  she  said, 
"That's  especially  why  I'd  love  to." 

So  I  dressed  up  that  afternoon.   It  was  an  afternoon  party. 
And  I  drove  down  from--I  think  I  was  still  on  Marguerita 
Street.   I  could  find  it  on  a  map.   I  think  she  and  Mabel  lived 
together,  and  I  parked  in  front  of  the  house.   I  had  no  back 
seats,  so  I  couldn't  take  a  second  passenger!   I  brought  a 
little  bunch  of  flowers  for  her.  When  she  came  to  the  door  she 
looked  at  me,  and  she  smiled,  and  she  took  them  and  said,  "It 
has  been  a  pretty  long  time  since  anybody  brought  me  flowers." 
There  was  a  real  catch  in  her  voice.  And  I  said,  "I  hope  this 
won't  be  the  last."  And  I  escorted  her  down  the  walkway. 

The  Jeep  had  no  doors .   It  was  a  minimum  military 
operation.   It  had  no  seat  belts.  What  it  did  have  was  a  hand 
grip  on  the  dashboard,  and  if  you  took  two  hands  to  that  and 
you  were  fairly  strong,  you  were  very  possibly  going  to  come 
through  the  ride  whole.   I  was  still  somewhat  under  the 
influence  of  the  general  feeling  about  how  you  took  care  of 
Edith  Coulter,  so  I  drove  cautiously  down  the  street.   I  forget 
now  where  the  party  was.   I  remember  turning  the  corner,  and 
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she  said,  "Mr.  Danton,  would  you  be  driving  like  this  if  you 
were  alone?"   [laughs]   She  didn't  say  anything  more.   I  knew 
right  away  what  she  meant.   She  wanted  some  zip.   So  I  put  my 
foot  on  the  gas  and  whoosh!   We  went  around  the  corner  pretty 
fast.   I  remember  I  had  to  go  around  two  corners  to  where  this 
party  was.   I  said,  "Hold  on  tight."  I  drove  fast  up  and  then 
put  on  the  brakes  pretty  hard. 

I  got  out.   She  took  my  hand  in  her  arm,  and  I  helped  her 
down.   It  was  not  easy  for  a  woman  of  that  age  to  get  in  and 
out  of  a  Jeep.   She  turned  to  me  and  she  looked  at  me  and  she 
smiled,  and  she  put  her  two  hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  said, 
"Thank  you."   [laughs] 

Well,  that's  one  of  my  most  vivid  recollections  of  the 
first  period  in  Berkeley.   She  was  beloved  of  every  student  she 
ever  had.   She  had  wonderful  stories  to  tell  which  are  not 
about  her  but  about  the  profession. 

II 

McCreery:   I'm  wondering  whether  Miss  Coulter  ever  talked  to  you  about  any 
events  at  the  school  before  you  arrived. 

Danton:    Before  I  arrived.   Yes,  there  was  a  little.   The  schism  between 
Coulter  and  Sisler  was  complete.   There  was  absolute  enmity 
between  them.   Coulter  was  too  polite  to  put  it  into  brusque 
and  brutal  language,  but  people  who  observed  them—staff,  of 
which  we  had  practically  none  in  this  library  school.   But 
there  were  plenty  of  people  at  the  library  who  well  knew  Sisler 
and  Coulter.   I  would  say  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
affection  for  Coulter,  and  almost  unanimous  in  their  dislike  of 
Sisler.   She  was  a  most  unliked  person. 

McCreery:   But  you  had  the  impression  that  they  were  at  odds  with  one 
another? 


Danton:     Yes,  I  did. 

McCreery:   Where  did  you  get  that  feeling? 

Danton:    Well,  from  the  way  they  spoke  to  each  other  when  they  had  to: 
tight-lipped,  for  instance,  and  how  they  avoided  each  other  as 
much  as  they  could.   I  don't  think  you  could  say  that  they 
undercut  each  other;  at  least  you  can't  say  that  Edith  undercut 
Sisler,  because  Edith  was  not  an  undercutting  person.   She 
would  deal  off  the  top  of  the  deck.   But  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  was  great  dislike.   I  got  from  Joeckel,  who  had  been  with 
them  both  in  the  school  for  several  years,  that  Mitchell 
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McCreery: 
Danton: 

McCreery: 
Danton: 


finally  had  to  give  up  holding  faculty  meetings,  because  the 
two  made  it  so  unpleasant.   I  got  that  from  him  when  I 
consulted  him,  as  the  elder  statesman,  about  starting  faculty 
meetings.   He  said,  "Well,  Perry,  we  used  to  have  them.   When  I 
first  came  here,  we  still  had  them,  but  Edith  and"  whatever  her 
name  was,  Sisler-- 


Della. 

Delia.  Was  it  Delia?   "--were  so  at  swords' 
that  the  meetings  were  impossible." 


points  together 


Did  Miss  Coulter  ever  speak  of  this  directly  to  you? 

No,  no,  she  never  did.  And  I  don't  think  she  ever  would.   She 
was  a  lady.   She  was  a  real  lady.   She  was  never  more  a  lady 
than  when  she  drove  up  to  that  house  in  the  Jeep.   She  looked 
about  six  feet  tall. 


Recollections  of  School  Founder  Sydney  B.  Mitchell 


McCreery:   Did  you  have  any  other  occasion  to  ask  Miss  Coulter  about  the 
school's  history? 

Danton:    No,  I  think  not.   What  little  I  got,  which  was  very  little,  I 
got  from  Sydney  Mitchell,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a 
walking-distance  neighbor  up  in  the  Berkeley  Hills,  and  whom  I 
bothered  a  little  because  of  his  proximity  and  because  I  wanted 
to  take  advantage  of  what  he  had  in  knowledge  and  experience  to 
tell  me.   He  wasn't  as  open  as  I  wished.   That  may  give  the 
wrong  impression.   He  said  some  things  that  astonished  me.   He 
said,  for  instance--!  remember  the  matter  of  recommending 
students,  especially  those  about  to  graduate  and  those  who  had 
graduated,  for  positions.   He  was  a  great  personnel  man.   He 
had  a  great  sense  of  who  would  be  good  in  this  job  and  who 
wouldn't  be  good,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  acting  on  both 
things.   I  know  that  for  a  fact.   I  know  it  from  what  students 
and  graduates  told  me. 

The  nearest  big  library,  important  library,  was  Stanford, 
of  course.   San  Francisco  Public  was  no  better  then  than  it  is 
now.   He  had  done  one  survey  at  the  request  of  the  San 
Francisco  Public. 

McCreery:   Mr.  Mitchell  had? 
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Danton: 


McCreery : 


Danton: 


McCreery: 
Danton: 


McCreery: 

Danton: 
McCreery: 

Danton: 
McCreery: 


Yes,  he  had.   I  don't  know  whether  he  had  help.   I  never  could 
find  a  copy  of  the  report.   Maybe  it  was  sub  rosa.   Anyway,  if 
they  had  followed  the  abstract  of  it  that  I  saw,  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Library  would  be  a  lot  better  now  than  it  is. 
But  as  for  Stanford,  he  had  great  contempt  for  Stanford  library 
and  its  mismanagement,  so  much  so  that  he  told  me  he  would  not 
recommend  any  student  or  alumnus  for  a  position  at  Stanford,  no 
matter  what;  and  if  the  student  said,  "I'm  going  to  go  anyway," 
he  would  just  wash  his  hands.   He  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  anymore. 

What  kind  of  advice  or  guidance  did  he  give  you  about  the 
library  school? 

I  would  say  he  never  gave  me  any.   I  can't  remember  that  he 
ever  gave  me  anything  that  I  could  call  advice  about  the 
school.   I  think  he  was  very  careful  here  in  not  doing  so.   I 
think  he  did  not  want  to  give  even  the  slightest  impression 
that  he  had  his  hand  there  or  he  had  his  hand  in  it  or  he  was  a 
power  behind  the  new  dean  or  that  he  wanted  to  be.   I  don't 
think  he  wanted  to  be.   He  had  tried  to  retire  at  the  time  the 
war  began,  like  my  father—same  thing.   He  was  persuaded  to 
stay  on,  as  so  many  people  were,  because  there  was  a  lack  of 
young,  qualified  men,  and  women  hadn't  come  into  their  own  yet 
for  big  jobs.   There  was  only  a  small  handful  of  big  public 
libraries  that  were  run  by  women.   Minneapolis,  Miss 
Countryman,  was  one.   She  became  a  president  of  the  ALA. 


Minneapolis  and  where  else? 


No. 


There  was  a  woman—New  York  Public?  No.   Boston  Public? 
Philadelphia?  No.   Chicago?  No.   There  was  another  one 
somewhere  in  the  U.S.   Linda  Eastman,  Cleveland.   A  very  able 
woman.   The  street  behind  the  library  was  named  after  her.  She 
became  president  of  the  ALA. 

But  your  point  is  that  the  war  had  a  large  effect  in  taking  the 
men  away  from  the  profession  for  a  while? 

Yes,  absolutely. 

So  Mr.  Mitchell  would  have  liked  to  retire  sooner,  but  because 
of  the  war  he  stayed  on  until  you  arrived. 

Yes.   In  most  fields  that  was  true. 

Speaking  of  men  and  women,  do  you  recall  the  distribution  of 
men  and  women  students  at  the  time  you  arrived? 
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Danton:    Well,  I  can  say  that  we  were  completely  gender  unconscious,  and 
have  been  ever  since.  We  had  a  pretty  high  number  because  the 
men  who  would  have  liked  to  come,  many  of  them- -I'm  talking 
about  just  before  the  war.   Let  me  see-- 

McCreery:   I'm  thinking  of  when  you  arrived  in  '46,  so  let's  say  just 
after  the  war,  the  end  of  the  forties. 

Danton:    I  can't  answer  that. 
McCreery:   Okay,  that's  all  right. 

Danton:    If  I  had  had  this  interview  before,  I  had  kept,  right  up  to  the 
time  I  retired,  a  list  of  all  my  classes  and  all  the  students 
in  every  class.   So  it's  in  the  University  Archives. 

McCreery:   Yes.   Those  papers,  by  the  way,  that  you  donated  to  the 

archives,  have  not  been  "arranged"  yet,  as  they  say,  so  they're 
not  really  available  for  me  to  use  as  background  research. 

Danton:    I  could  say  that  we  had  a  good  number  of  women. 


Donald  Coney  and  the  University  Library 


McCreery:   Okay.   Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  main  library  at  the 

time  you  first  arrived.   You  mentioned  that  Mr.  [Donald]  Coney 
had  just  been  there  since  about  "45. 

Danton:    Mr.  Coney  arrived  in  '45,  and  I  arrived  in  July  '46. 
McCreery:   Okay.   Am  I  right  that  you  had  already  known  him? 

Danton:    Yes,  I  knew  him  when  he  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Library 
Quarterly  while  I  was  a  doctoral  student. 

McCreery:   At  Chicago. 

Danton:    At  Chicago.   The  Library  Quarterly  and  the  doctoral  students 
were  in  the  same  building.   The  first  issue  of  the  Library 
Quarterly  came  out  in  1931,  and  I  started  studying  in  1933. 

McCreery:   Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  Mr.  Coney. 

Danton:    Ah,  Coney,  Coney.   I  knew  Coney  quite  well.   In  the  first 
place,  where  I  had  observed  him  was  when  he  was  with  the 
Li.brary  Quarter ly--in  fact  he  edited,  and  consulted  me  about 
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the  editing  of  an  article  I  wrote  in  Volume  Number  Four  on  "Our 
Libraries:  The  Trend  Toward  Democracy."   It's  still  not  a  bad 
piece  of  work,  though  I  didn't  know  anything!   So  there  was 
Coney,  and  he  gave  me  a  warm  welcome  in  Berkeley.   He  lived  not 
far  from  me  on  Spruce  Street ,  and  I  lived  up  and  around  the 
corner  on  Grizzly  Peak  Boulevard  by  that  time. 

McCreery:   That's  right.   You  bought  a  house  the  year  after  you  arrived, 
was  it,  something  like  that? 

Danton:    Yes.   I  came  in  '46.   I  bought  a  house  in  '47,  yes.   And  he  was 
already  in  his  house.   I  had  things  I  wanted  to  talk  about,  to 
consult  with  him.   Many  of  them  he  didn't  know  any  more  than  I 
did  because  he  also  had  been  there  a  very  short  time. 

McCreery:   Can  you  think  of  an  example  of  what  you  wanted  to  talk  with  him 
about? 

Danton:    Oh,  my  goodness,  yes.   In  the  first  place,  I  had  very  serious 
problems  —  the  school  had  very  serious  problems--!' 11  make  an 
interruption.   I  can  tell  you  now  that  if  I  had  known  before  I 
came  how  bad  the  situation  in  the  school  was  with  respect  to 
(a)  its  library  collections  or  lack  thereof,  (b)  the  difficult 
road  it  was  going  to  be  to  get  something  done  about  that,  and 
(c)  the  miserable,  miserable,  damnable--you  may  use  any  of 
those  words --budget  of  the  school,  $23,000  I  think,  it's  very 
unlikely  I  would  have  come.   It  nearly  killed  me.   For  five 
years,  it  was  an  awful,  awful  situation. 

Finally—this  was  in  less  than  five  years—one  of  the  major 
problems—Coney,  who  was  anxious  to  build  up  a  bibliothecal 
campus.   It's  what  I  got  several  general  university  libraries 
to  do  after  I  wrote  a  book  about  it,  The  Unity  of  the  Book. 
The  Berkeley  departments,  almost  without  exception,  still— by 
then— were  wholly  inward- looking  as  far  as  their  book 
collections,  their  book  selection,  their  interest  in  building 
libraries  were  concerned. 


I  can  tell  you  why  that  was  so.   It's  very  logical.   I've 
written  about  it.   I  still  believe  it,  and  I've  been  proved 
right  about  it,  because  when  it  was  explained  to  the  faculty— 
with  some  help  from  me,  through  Coney,  the  advantages  of  what 
we  were  proposing  and  wanting  to  do— most  of  them  came  along, 
and  within  about-- "47  to  '57;  that's  ten  years— within  about 
ten  years  we  had  a  bibliographical  unity  in  the  making,  in  that 
there  were  standards  that  applied  to  the  library  collections  of 
all  departments,  no  matter  how  small  or  how  big  or  where. 
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This  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  campus.   Well, 
it's  a  common  thing  now,  but  it  was  extraordinarily  uncommon 
then.   Even  here  at  Berkeley,  every  department  that  had  a 
collection  of  books  wanted  to  catalog  it  and  classify  it  the 
way  it  wanted  to.   I  had  the  same  talk  with  university  after 
university  in  Germany  before  I  wrote  that  book.   Who  did  it, 
the  cataloging  and  classification?  The  book  selection?  Oh, 
some  doctoral  student  in  the  department.   So  he  had  one  scheme, 
they  had  their  own  rules  about  borrowing  and  lending,  hours  of 
opening,  et  cetera.   We  changed  it  all.   It's  all  different 
now.   Coney  and  I,  I  think,  were  the  principal  people  who 
changed  it.   That  sounds  braggadocio,  but  we  did  it,  damn  it! 
And  the  record  is  there. 

So  we  had  plenty  to  talk  about.   One  of  the  first  campus 
departments  to  come  along  with  our  scheme  was  mine,  the  library 
school.   Coney  said—this  is  a  fine  example—you  just  took 
Columbia,  which  had  already  moved  that  way.   It  was  one  of  the 
first  universities  in  the  country.   I  had  seen  it  in  operation 
because  I  taught  for  five  months  at  Columbia  before  I  came 
here.   So  we  took  the  library  school.   Coney  gave  the  school 
money  for  books,  gave  money  for  one  library  staff  member,  on 
Coney's  budget,  not  on  mine. 

I  agreed  gladly  and  quickly  that  we  would  follow  the  main 
library  (Coney's)  hours  of  opening.   They  would  classify  and 
catalog  our  books,  a  single  system,  the  faculty  and  staff  would 
select  the  books  and  those  that  we  had  separately.   Well,  it 
was  a  love  feast  we  had,  really.   It  all  worked  out  very 
successfully  until  1997  when  those  bastards,  including  the 
then-chancellor--! ' 11  never  forgive  him  for  that,  and  some 
other  people.   We  fought  it  as  hard  as  we  could.   The  alumni 
were  all  against  it.   And  who  the  hell  was  responsible  for  the 
main  thrust  that  stole  the  whole  library  from  us? 

No  one  should  write  or  speak  about  library  education  in 
Berkeley  without  devoting  space  to  the  Library  School  Library. 
It  was  nonexistent  in  July  1946;  arose  through  the  initiative 
and  support  of  a  succession  of  University  librarians,  beginning 
with  Donald  Coney,  and  a  succession  of  library  school  deans, 
librarians,  and  faculty.   By  1998,  with  over  40,000  volumes,  it 
was  the  strongest  collection  in  its  field  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.   The  responsibility  for  the  rape  of  this 
library  from  its  eminently  satisfactory  quarters  in  the 
basement  of  South  Hall,  and  its  dissemination  among  the  multi- 
million  volumes  of  the  university's  Doe  Library,  rests 
virtually  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former  Berkeley 
chancellor,  Chang-Lin  Tien. 
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McCreery:   Since  we  have  only  a  few  minutes  left  on  this  tape,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  you  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  main  library 
staff  when  you  arrived.   Were  there  any  other  major  figures 
working  with  Mr.  Coney  that  you  would  like  to  tell  me  about, 
for  instance,  an  associate  librarian? 

Danton:    It  had  some  very  good  people.   Coney,  I  think—there' s  not  very 
much  to  be  said  for  him  on  that  because  a  number  of  them  were 
there  already.   [Mr.  Marion  A.]  Milczewski  was  the  assistant 
librarian.   He  was  what  I  call  a  very  good  second-level 
administrator.   Coney  had  recruited  a  guy  by  the  name  of 
[Douglas  W. ]  Bryant.   These  two,  I  believe,  both  had  the  title 
of  Assistant  Librarian.   They  were  both  able,  young,  energetic, 
well-trained.   There  were  some  others.   I'm  not  going  to  come 
up  with  their  names. 

McCreery:   That's  okay.   What  kind  of  relationship  was  there  between  the 
library  school  staff  and  the  main  library  staff  when  you  first 
arrived? 


Danton:    The  library  school  staff?  Oh,  I  think  the  relations  were  good. 
I  think  they  were  very  good.   Certainly,  I  never  observed 
anything  to  the  contrary.   I  leave  out  [Delia]  Sisler.   But 
Edith  [Coulter]  had  strong  friends  there  and  had  very  cordial 
relations.   My  relations  with  the  staff  were  impeccable,  I 
think.   Joeckel.   Joeckel  was  a  big  library  user,  and  he  knew 
more  or  less  personally--!  think  there  were  very  good 
relations,  very  good. 

McCreery:   It  sounds  as  if  you  were  working  closely  with  Mr.  Coney  on  some 
mutual  interests  in  those  early  years. 

Danton:    Well,  yes,  yes.   In  the  first  place,  Don  got  himself  made 

chairman  of  what  is  now  CAL,  Committee  on  Arts  and  Lectures. 
It  had  a  different  name  then. 

McCreery:   I  think  I  read  about  that,  yes. 

Danton:    He  was  good.   He  was  very  good  at  it.   He  had  good  taste,  he 

had  good  judgment,  he  was  hard  working,  he  was  very  interested. 
I  had  good  taste,  I  was  hard  working,  and  I  was  very 
interested.   I  made  it  my  business  when  I  had  sabbaticals 
abroad,  and  when  I  saw  or  heard  something  in  a  concert  or  opera 
that  I  thought  was  terrifically  wonderful,  to  make  a  note  of 
it.   At  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  I'd  dictate  a  letter  to  Don, 
saying,  "You're  looking  for  a  flute  soloist?  Try  Anna  Maria 
So-and-So."  And  I  was  able  to  get  information  about  the  agents 
of  some  of  these  people.   And  then  in  a  year  or  two,  Anna  Maria 
would  give  a  flute  solo  concert  at  Berkeley. 
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I  recall  writing  Coney  about,  among  others,  an  almost 
unbelievably  splendid  pianist,  Idil  Biret,  we  heard  on  April 
26,  1972  in  Vienna,  with  the  visiting  Royal  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  London.   I  remember  the  date  because  of  the 
standing,  noisy  ovation  her  performance  produced,  and  because 
it  was  the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  of  a  major  naval  action  in 
which  my  carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Bunker  Hill,  had  been  engaged. 

McCreery:   It's  nice  that  you  two  had  so  much  in  common. 

Danton:    We  had  that  in  common- -in  fact,  I  took  him  as  a  guest  to  the 
first  performance  in  the  East  Bay  of  Peter  Grimes,  Benjamin 
Britten's  opera. 


Critiquing  Library  School  Programs  While  at  Columbia,  1945 
[Interview  2:  March  3,  1999]  ## 


McCreery:   You  were  just  talking  to  me  off  the  tape  about  your 

conversation  with  Carl  White  while  you  were  working  for  him  at 
Columbia  right  before  you  came  to  Berkeley,  and  some  criticisms 
of,  or  thoughts  on,  library  school  programs  that  you  had.   Can 
you  tell  me  about  that  conversation  with  him? 

Danton:    He  had  invited  me  to  spend  as  much  time  as  I  wanted,  and  I  had 
a  lot  of  time  because  I  had  only  two  courses,  and  they  were 
courses  that  I  had  taught  before  and  I  had  written  about 
before,  so  I  was  not  pressed.   I  told  him  that  I  had  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks  developed  and  thought  about  quite 
a  number  of  pretty  severe  criticisms  of  library  education 
generally  and  some  proposals  coming  out  of  those  criticisms.   I 
said,  "I'm  not  setting  up  to  be  another  C.  C.  Williamson." 
Charles  C.  Williamson  was  head  of  the  library  and  library 
school  at  Columbia,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  he  had  a  hard  look  at  the  library  schools  and  found 
them  all  highly  lacking,  highly  lacking.   It  was  a  critical  and 
seminal  document. 

McCreery:   Was  that  the  so-called  Williamson  report? 

Danton:    That's  it,  in  1923,  the  Williamson  report,  yes,  one  of  the 
basic  documents  in  American  librarianship  of  this  century. 
Well,  '23  is  the  first  part  of  the  century  now.  Williamson 
took  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  at  the  same  time  my  mother  and 
father  did,  so  I  had  sort  of  a  little  indirect  connection  with 
him. 
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Carl  said,  "Go  ahead.   Put  them  down  and  send  me  word  about 
it."   I  said,  "I've  got  more  to  say  than  that  implies.   I  can 
send  you  a  letter,  all  right,  but  I'd  like  to  try  for  something 
more  substantial."  He  said,  "Go  ahead.   If  you  write  something 
good,  we'll  publish  it  for  you."  Well,  that  of  course  was  a 
little  more  than  I  expected.   Also  it  provided  immediately  a 
much  larger  challenge  than  to  put  something  down  on  a  letter  to 
him. 


The  result  was  that  little  pamphlet,  which- -let  me  see  that 
other  book,  please—which  stirred  the  waters.   It  stirred  the 
waters.   It  was  quoted  and  talked  about,  not  always  favorably, 
but  it  was  talked  about.   I  think  it  had  a  considerable  effect. 

McCreery:   That  is  Education  for  Librarianship:  Criticisms,  Dilemmas,  and 
Proposals.   Okay.   I'm  reading  the  title  out  of  this  book,  A 
Historical  Introduction  to  Library  Education,  by  Carl  White. 

Danton:     This  was  one  of  the  most  important  public  librarians  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States,  Ralph  Ulveling,  who  was  a  very 
influential  head  librarian  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 

McCreery:   It  looks  like  in  his  review  he  said,  "I  would  call  the  Danton 
Report  one  of  the  most  important  documents  on  this  subject 
within  my  professional  experience." 

Danton:    Yes.   Ralph  was  a  big,  imposing,  and  highly  articulate  man  and 
a  very  successful  librarian.   He  believed  in  diversity  and  in 
women's  rights  and  all  the  good  things.   So  that  statement 
carried  a  lot  of  weight. 

McCreery:   Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  contents  of  that  report,  or 
why  it  had  such  an  impact  at  the  time? 

Danton:    It  damned  the  schools  for  appointing  people  with  inadequate 

training,  sometimes  hardly  any;  with  no  research  experience  or 
ability,  as  evidenced  by  the  things  they  wrote  and  didn't 
write;  of  the  low  standards  for  admission  to  the  schools;  of 
low  standards  for  graduates  graduating  from  the  schools;  of 
very  poor  or  no  equipment,  not  keeping  up  even  with  the  little 
technology  that  existed  at  that  time. 

Now  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  this.  We're  talking 
about  a  time  right  after  World  War  II,  but  that's  not  so  far 
from  the  time  of  Williamson's  report,  twenty  years.   It's  not 
so  far  from  the  time  when  I  went  to  library  school  in  1928. 
Mine  was  the  first  class  at  Columbia  that  was  not  required  to 
pass  a  handwriting  test—so  that  they  could  write  catalog 
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cards—before  they  could  get  into  the  school, 
was  talking  about,  that  kind  of  thing. 


That's  what  I 


I  said  in  effect,  "Have  the  schools  been  completely  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  the  typewriter  and  the  mimeograph  machine  had 
been  invented?"  We  didn't  have  Xerox  then,  but  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing.   It  was  virtually  universal.   There  were  hardly 
any  exceptions.   This  place  here  was  no  exception. 

McCreery:   So  libraries  were  behind  the  times. 

Danton:    Behind,  way  behind,  and  not  up  even  to  the  standards  of  what  an 
educated,  objective  person,  coming  in  and  looking,  as 
Williamson  did,  and  as  I  hoped  I  was  doing,  would  assume.   A 
professional  library  school  requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
in  a  major  institution  of  higher  education—well,  many  of  them 
were  in  major  institutions:  Michigan,  Illinois,  Columbia, 
Washington,  Cleveland,  Western  Reserve,  Texas.   Some  of  them 
were  in  pretty  poor  institutions  also,  which  didn't  help.   I 
mean  to  say  places  that  would  never  be  on  a  list  of  the  first 
twenty-five  or  thirty  of  their  peers  in  the  United  States. 
Those  data  were  abundantly  available  and  were  written  about  in 
places  like  Harper's  magazine;  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Information  was  there,  but  nobody  was  taking  advantage  of  it. 

McCreery:   Now,  did  you  present  your  paper  at  ALA,  and  how  did  your 
colleagues  receive  it? 

Danton:    The  paper  was  there,  but  I  don't  think  I  personally  presented 

it.   There's  a  difference.   It  was  abundantly  there,  and  it  was 
almost  the  only  topic  of  conversation  for  a  while,  which  was 
fine  with  me.   I  thought  I  was  stirring  things  up  and  getting 
people  to  talk.   Everybody  that  I  knew  was  there—and  I  knew 
them  mostly  from  before  World  War  II  rather  than  after  because 
I  had  time  to  catch  up—but  most  of  the  people  whom  I  knew  and 
admired  professionally,  academically,  and  intellectually,  E.  W. 
[Mac]  McDiarmid  of  Minnesota,  for  instance,  Charles  Rush  of 
Yale,  Keyes  Metcalf  of  Harvard.  McDiarmid  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  that  report,  but  that  was  no  surprise  to  me. 
I  know  about  Mac.   He  caught  me  at  lunch  or  breakfast  or  dinner 
sometime.   He  had  one  of  the  really  good  minds  in  the 
profession.   He  was  head  of  the  library  school  at  Minnesota, 
later  graduate  dean. 

Then  there  were  some  people  who  spoke  to  me  about  it  who 
marveled  at  the  statements  that  I  felt  able  to  make  about  the 
universality  of  these  bad,  negative  things.  When  I  came  out 
here— that  was  1946— it's  appalling.   It's  just  appalling. 
Here  was  an  institution— California,  Berkeley— which  by  then 
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was  pulling  itself  up  to  be  a  great  university.   It  wasn't  yet. 
It  hadn't  quite  got  there.   But  it  was  on  the  way,  with  Robert 
Gordon  Sproul  and  money,  money,  money  and  earnest  Regents  who 
insisted  on  being  Regents  of  a  place  that  was  first  class.   In 
some  respects  it  was  not  yet  first  class. 

One  of  the  worst  places  was  the  library  school.   They 
required  for  admission  a  C  average,  a  C  average!   For 
graduation,  a  C+  average.   No  person  on  the  faculty,  with  one 
exception,  had  more  than  a  master's  degree.   The  one  who  had  it 
was  part  time,  arrived  very  recently,  had  made  his  reputation 
at  Michigan,  Carleton  Bruns  Joeckel.   He  was  really  the  only 
person  I  had  to  talk  to  on  that  minuscule  staff.   So  that's  not 
saying  very  much--I  say  the  only  person—one  of  four,  one  of 
four.   The  fourth  wasn't  even  a  member  of  the  faculty, 
officially.   That  was  Crete  Fruge  [Cubie] ,  a  very  nice  woman,  a 
very  able  cataloger  [who  came  in  1947].   But  none  of  those 
people—again,  that  sounds  like  a  whole  horde  of  people—four 
or  five  people- -except  Joeckel  had  never  done  anything 
important,  and  his  was  history.   He  never  did  anything 
important  after  that.   Poor  man.   That  was  partly  physical 
illness. 

The  other  one  was  Edith  Coulter,  a  marvelous  woman,  a 
really  terrific  woman  about  whom  I've  already  spoken.   She 
wrote  a  very  good  book.   I  don't  know  why  she  did  it.   She  was 
not  a  writing  and  researching  person,  not  at  all.   I  think  she 
did  it  because  she  hoped  it  would  get  her  promoted  to 
professor.   It  didn't. 

When  I  came,  she  was  trying  not  to  be  bitter  about  the  fact 
that  she  was  about  to  retire  as  an  associate  professor.   I  knew 
enough  to  know  that  a  woman- -anybody,  man  or  woman,  with  pride 
--that  would  hurt  terribly.   You're  quitting  not  at  the  top. 
That's  what  it  amounts  to.   You're  quitting  with  less  value,  a 
smaller  value  in  the  mind  of  the  administration  and  your 
colleagues  than  was  possible.   So  I,  who  was  there  full  of 
beans  and  vinegar  and  did  not  mind  going  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread--!  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble  because  I  did  not  fear  to 
go  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

I  asked  for  an  audience  with  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.   That 
sounds  impossible  now.   It  would  be  impossible  now.   Imagine  a 
new,  almost  brand-new,  well  actually  brand-new  member  of  the 
faculty,  untested,  wet  behind  the  ears,  asking  for  an  audience 
with  the  present  president.  What's  his  name? 

McCreery:   Oh,  the  one  now.   Mr.  [Richard  C.]  Atkinson? 
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Danton:    Yes.   Imagine  me  saying,  "Mr.  Atkinson,  may  I  talk  to  you?" 

[laughs]   But  Sproul--of  course,  the  times  were  different.   The 
times  were  very  different.   I  said,  "Mr.  Sproul"--or  did  I  say, 
"Mr.  President"?--!  said,  "I  think  an  injustice  is  being  done 
in  the  denial  of  promotion  to  one  of  the  most  loyal,  one  of  the 
most  able,  one  of  the  most  agreeable"--he  said,  "Mr.  Danton,  we 
don't  promote  on  the  basis  of  agreeableness. "  Well,  he  was 
right.   He  took  me  down.   I  pointed  to  this  thing  and  said, 
"This  is  a  solid  piece  of  work.   It  is  a  work  based  on  known 
historical  data  and  principles.   It's  something  that  the 
university  can  be  proud  of,  and  it's  something  which  is  enough 
in  most  other  fields  to  warrant  promotion  to  the 
professorship."   I  said,  "It  just  happens  I  have  a  copy  with 
me."  Well,  I  didn't  have  a  copy  of  it  with  me  because  it's  too 
big  to  carry  around,  but  I  had  left  it  with  the  secretary.   He 
punched  the  button;  she  brought  it  in.  And  he  promoted  her. 
That  was  in  the  face  of  the  denial  by  the  committee  set  up  to 
decide  that  particular  thing,  promote  or  not  promote,  the 
committee  on  budget  and  personnel.   I've  been  on  that 
committee.   It's  the  most  powerful  committee  in  the  university, 
and  the  committee,  the  committee  which  has  most  brought  the 
university  to  the  eminence  it  now  has. 

McCreery:   You're  speaking  of  the  faculty  senate  committee? 

Danton:    Yes,  the  faculty  senate  committee.   When  that  committee  votes 
against  promotion,  they  better  have  very,  very  solid  reasons. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee  when  it  voted  to 
promote,  and  I've  also  been  on  the  committee  when  it  voted  not 
to  promote. 

Well,  this  is  worth  talking  about,  because  this  is  the 
essence  of  the  university,  judgment  by  its  peers.   I'm  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  whole  business.   Injustices  have  been  done. 
You  can't  have  a  human  system  that  doesn't  sometimes  have  an 
injustice,  but  the  committee,  in  my  observation,  has  far  more 
often  been  right  than  the  relatively  small  number  of  times--! 
don't  know  how  many- -but  I'm  sure,  from  what  I  hear,  there  are 
not  many  times  it  has  been  wrong.   I  have  a  little  basis  for 
that  because  I  was  once  on  the  tenure  committee- -my  last 
committee  for  the  university—when  the  university  spent  I  don't 
know  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  and  how  many  hundreds  of 
hours  of  time  in  trying  to  decide  whether  the  personnel 
committee  was  right  or  wrong  in  denying  promotion  to  the  man 
whom  we  were  judging. 

The  university  had  two  lawyers  there  all  the  time.   We 
sometimes  met  till  midnight  on  this.   They  had  a  tape  recorder 
going  and  going  and  going,  day  after  day  after  day,  hours  and 
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hours  and  hours.   I  don't  know  how  much  it  cost,  but  it  cost  a 
lot  of  money.   Of  course,  the  university  government  paid  for 
that  and  for  us,  too.   It  was  fantastic. 

McCreery:   Well,  it  was  really  something,  then,  that  President  Sproul 
overruled  that  committee  in  promoting  Miss  Coulter. 

Danton:    Yes.   By  statute,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Academic  Senate,  and 
he  had  the  right  to  take  over  the  chairmanship  and  act  like  a 
chairman  anytime  he  wanted  to.   In  those  days  he  quite 
frequently  came  in  and  would  chair  the  senate  meeting.   For 
about  six  or  seven  years,  I  never  missed  a  Senate  meeting.   I 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Sproul  and  the  way  he  handled  himself 
and  his  duties  and  the  campuses,  everything.   He  very,  very 
seldom  made  a  mistake,  only  in  the  oath  business  did  he  make  a 
mistake,  in  my  opinion. 


The  Loyalty  Oath 


McCreery:   What  do  you  recall  about  the  loyalty  oath  controversy? 

Danton:     [laughs]   I  was  one  of  the  self-appointed  group  that  met  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  and  we  had  several  meetings  that 
lasted  till  after  midnight,  and  I'm  sure  there  were  a  lot  of 
wives  around,  who  took  with  a  grain  of  salt  their  husbands' 
statement,  "Well,  I'm  sorry  I  was  so  late.   The  committee 
lasted--."   "Lasted  till  after  midnight,  John?"  There  must 
have  been  a  lot  of  either  very  trusting  wives--!  think  that's 
the  only  way  you  could  explain  it.   But  it  was  rough,  rough, 
rough. 

I  don't  know  how  much  you  know,  but  if  you  read  Stewart's 
book1  on  it,  you'll  know  a  good  deal.   The  only  trouble  with 
that  book  is  that  it  stops  much  too  early.   It  stops  almost  in 
the  middle  of  things.   But  as  far  as  it  goes,  it's  a  very  good 
book.   The  whole  thing  should  have  been  written  up. 

McCreery:   How  did  you  become  involved  in  that  committee? 

Danton:    How  did  I  become  involved?   I  was  one  of  those  who  was  going  to 
be  fired,  for  one  thing.  My  letter  to  Sproul  submitting  my 
resignation  but  objecting  to  it--I  still  kept  a  copy  of  that 
letter,  and  it's  in  my  personal  file  in  the  archives  right  now. 


'George  R.  Stewart,  The  Year  of  the  Oath  (New  York,  1950). 
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Well,  let  me  answer  that  question  by  saying  I  think  anyone 
who  abided  by  the  principles  that  I  tried  to  go  by  and  who 
found  himself  in  that  position  could  not  help  but  be  involved 
unless  he  wanted  to  lie  down  and  be  a  doormat.   There  were 
hundreds  of  us  who  were  involved,  more  or  less.   More  is  up  to 
the  individual,  how  much  he's  going  to  do  and  how  much  risk 
he's  going  to  take.   I  had  two  small  children,  and  the  idea  of 
being  fired—with  a  house  I  just  finished  paying  for—was 
pretty  tough. 

You  probably  know  that  we  all  were  asked,  the  whole  campus 
faculty,  asked  to  contribute  a  portion  of  our  salaries  to  a 
fight  fund.  We  had  an  excellent  pair  of  lawyers.   We  had  ample 
meeting  room.   The  administration  at  the  level  below  Sproul  was 
very  good  to  us.   Governor  Earl  Warren  was  highly  on  our  side. 
He  is  said  to  have  said--I  never  heard  this,  and  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  it  except  second-hand--!  forget  who  said  it--maybe 
Warren,  himself—that  the  government  of  the  university  was  now 
not  in  Sproul  Hall,  but  in  Sacramento. 

The  majority  of  the  Regents  was  very  strongly  for- -that's 
not  true;  I'm  sorry— the  majority  of  the  legislature,  even 
though  they  were  ex-farmers  and  plowers  of  the  field  and  not 
really,  mostly,  highly  intellectual  or  educated  people  any  more 
than  they  are  now.   But  the  exceptions  are  very  great  and  very 
prominent,  as  they  are  now. 

We  had  offers  of  help  from  all  over,  from  practically  every 
major  university  in  the  world.   I  mean  that.   Not  just  the 
United  States.   I  know  that  one  of  the  two  universities  outside 
of  the  United  States  that  I  most  admire  and  where  I  spent  a 
year  and  wrote  a  book,  Gottingen,  had  had  a  bitter  academic 
fight  about  the  Gottingen  Sieben,  the  Gottingen  Seven,  in  which 
they  all  said  they  would  quit  "unless..."  One  of  the  ones  who 
quit  was  a  [Jacob]  Grimm.   Does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you? 
How  about  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales?  He  was  one  of  them.   His  last 
book  is  in  an  exhibit  case  at  Kassel,  which  is  south  of 
Gottingen.   It's  in  a  case  opened  on  a  page,  Grimm's 
Dictionary.   Not  only  fairy  tales,  but  he  was  responsible  for 
the  beginning  of  the  first  full-fledged,  etymologically 
valuable  dictionary.   He  died  of  a  heart  attack  as  he  was 
writing  the  letter  "P"  in  the  dictionary.   His  pen  is  there 
where  he  dropped  it. 

II 

Danton:    Anyway,  the  state  Supreme  Court— well,  that's  going  too  far 

ahead.   There  were  lots  of  groups  that  met.   There  was  a  sort 
of  a  core  group,  I  think  you  could  say,  of  which  John  Hicks, 


the  historian,  was --he  may  have  been  head  of  that  group.   I 
think  he  probably  was.   We  would  pass  resolutions  that  were 
unbinding  to  anybody  in  the  world,  except  us.   One  was  that  we 
were  agreed  that  whatever  it  took  and  whatever  it  cost,  if  we 
were  turned  down  in  California,  we  would  carry  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court.   I  think  if  we  hadn't  won  in  California,  I'm 
absolutely  certain  we  would  have  won  there,  because  that  was  a 
liberal  court,  as  it  mostly  has  been. 

McCreery:   Were  others  on  the  library  school  faculty  involved  in  this? 

Danton:     I  don't  think  anybody  was  as  involved  as  I  was.   But  that  may 
give  you  a  wrong  impression.   I  think  everyone  was,  so  to 
speak,  on  my  side—the  Berkeley  faculty  as  a  whole  was  about, 
oh,  I  don't  want  to  quote  it,  but  I  think  it  was  about, 
something  like  87  percent.   Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 

McCreery:   I  don't  know  the  numbers,  no. 

Danton:    I  think  it  was  way  up  there,  way  up  there.   That  may  be  the 
number  who  kicked  in  cash.   If  they  kick  in  cash,  they're 
pretty  well  on  your  side,  aren't  they?   [laughter]   The  acid 
test  below  the  line.   But  those  were  pretty  earnest  days  for 
the  campus .   I  went  to  lunch  every  day  at  The  Faculty  Club  in 
those  days.   I  had  taken  a  bag  lunch  when  I  was  trying  to  swim 
four  or  five  times  a  week.   I'd  go  and  swim,  go  upstairs,  where 
you  could  take  off  your  pants,  and  where  there  were  others  like 
me,  swimming  and  bag  lunching.   Then,  when  this  horrible 
business  came  along,  I  felt  I  couldn't  afford  the  time  to  horse 
around  with  swimming  and  chitchat  with  my  pants  off,  so  I 
stopped  that  and  started  to  go  to  lunch  at  The  Faculty  Club, 
where  I  had  gone  only  occasionally,  especially  when  I  had 
guests.   I'd  take  them  to  lunch. 

I  would  think  that  in  those  weeks  there  was  very  little 
else  talked  about  at  the  club  except  the  loyalty  oath.   I  can't 
prove  that,  but  I  have  that  sense.   When  I  came  home,  for 
instance,  after  lunch,  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  later,  we 
continued  to  talk  about  it,  and  then  we'd  go  to  a  meeting  at 
seven  or  seven- thirty  that  night.   It  was  everything. 

He  asked,  "Well,  how  far  did  you  get  today?"  or  something 
like  that.   Everybody  was  aware,  everybody  was  aware.   I  would 
still  say  it  was  a  rough  time.   In  a  way,  that's  true,  but  in  a 
way  we  were  so  exhilarated  by  this  fight.   Is  that  a  word, 
exhilarated?  We  were  so--it  was  like  a  crusade  here.   That's 
the  word.   It  was  like  a  crusade.   Everybody  had  that  feeling 
of --crusade.   I  can't  explain  it  any  other  way. 
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McCreery : 


Danton: 


How  about  when  the  whole  thing  was  resolved? 
what  happened  that  day? 


Do  you  recall 


McCreery: 
Danton: 

McCreery: 
Danton: 


No,  I  don't  remember.   I  know  there  was  a  lot  of  telephoning 
around,  "Isn't  it  wonderful?"   I  know  there  was  a  lot  of  debate 
as  to  what  we'd  do  with  the  money,  because  the  Supreme  Court 
said  it  had  to  be  given  back  to  us,  and  our  jobs  had  to  be 
given  back.   Oh,  yes,  we  supported — every  man  who  was  actually 
fired  got  money  from  us  to  make  up  his  salary  until  he  told  us, 
very  faithfully,  that  he  had  got  a  paid  job.   The  reason  some 
got  fired  and  some  didn't  was  that  the  Regents  backed  down  a 
little.   They  didn't  back  down  enough,  but  they  backed  down  a 
little  so  that  some  of  us  felt  that  we  could  sign  a  statement 
which  did  not  require  a  loyalty  oath,  which  had  no  implication 
that  we  were  not  communists.   A  lot  of  people,  including  me, 
went  along  with  that. 

I'm  not  sure,  and  I  mean  that  literally,  that  if  I  were 
faced  with  that  today,  exactly  the  same  decision,  that  I  would 
say,  "That's  okay.   I  can  do  that."  I'm  not  sure.   I  don't 
know.   I  don't  know  whether  I  was  moved  by  the  fact  that  this 
looked  like,  but  maybe  was  not,  a  wholly  satisfactory  solution. 
I  don't  know.   But  a  lot  of  us  thought  so,  and  we  had  little 
celebrations  around.   I  remember- -what  year  was  this,  anyway? 

Late  forties  [1949-1952]. 

Yes,  forties.   I  took  my  two  babies  in  my  arms  and  said,  "Oh, 
we're  going  to  eat  again."  But  they  were  too  young  to 
understand. 

Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  your  memories  of  that. 

Well,  I'm  sure  others  could  tell  you  more  effectively  and 
probably  more- -John  Hicks --however,  most  of  those  who  took 
leadership  roles  are  all  gone.   John  Hicks  is  dead.   He  would 
practically  have  to  be.   I  think  he  was  at  least—he  was 
chairman  of  the  search  committee  for  me  in  1945.   John  Hicks,  a 
very  good  historian  and  a  very  important  person  on  the  Berkeley 
campus . 


Recalling  Colleagues  LeRoy  Merritt  and  Ethelyn  Markley 


McCreery:   Well,  we  talked  last  time  about  some  of  the  people  you  hired, 
who  joined  the  faculty  after  you  came,  since  it  was  so  small 
when  you  first  arrived. 
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Danton:    Oh,  yes!   It  was  very  small. 

McCreery:   One  of  the  people  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  was  Professor 
Merritt,  LeRoy  Merritt. 

Danton:    LeRoy  Merritt,  born  Schimmelpfennig.   Have  you  seen  my  write-up 
of  him  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Library  Biography? 

McCreery:   I  believe  I  do  have  that,  yes. 

Danton:    I  showed  the  draft  of  that  to  my  colleagues,  some  of  them, 

here.   Somebody  questioned  whether  to  say  that,  "LeRoy  Merritt, 
born  Schimmelpfennig."  They  thought  that  was  derogatory.   Why? 
Well,  it  proves--Schimmelpfennig  is  not  a  high-level  Jewish 
name;  like  Rothstein  is  a  very  good  Jewish  name.   Rosenberg  is 
a  good  Jewish  name.   Rosenthal,  Rose  Valley,  a  good  Jewish 
name.   Schimmelpfennig  is  not  a  good  name.   It's  a  low-class, 
lowdown  name.   To  me,  it's  a  wonder  that  when  he  wanted  to 
change  his  name,  his  father  or  father-in-law  was  very  unhappy 
about  it,  although  I  think  almost  anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  Jewish  nomenclature  would  know  that  it's  a  negative  name. 

McCreery:   Well,  how  did  he  come  to  Berkeley? 

Danton:    I  came  on  July  1,  1946.   School  began  on  September  15  or 

thereabouts.   There  was  Edith  Coulter,  there  was  J.  Periam 
Danton,  who  had  to  have  a  light  teaching  load  because  he  had 
several  administrative  responsibilities,  and  there  was  Carleton 
B.  Joeckel.   That  was  the  faculty. 

I  was  responsible,  and  I  alone  was  responsible,  for  getting 
somebody  to  teach  cataloging,  classification,  reference  work, 
bibliography,  library  history,  college  and  university 
libraries.   The  public  library,  that  was  okay,  Joeckel. 
Special  libraries,  a  few  other  things.   I  think  the  school  and 
I  were  in  a  pretty  desperate  situation. 

So  I  burned  up  the  telegraph  and  phone  company's  lines  and 
airmail  and  thought  of  all  the  people  I  knew  pretty  well.   I 
assiduously  attended  meetings,  partly  for  the  reason  of 
learning  what  was  going  on  and  even  more,  as  I  think  about  it, 
because  I  wanted  to  get  to  know  people,  especially  people  who 
were  in  important  positions  that  would  be  useful  to  me — a 
purely  selfish  business. 

So  I  was  able  to  write  on  a  person-to-person  basis  to  the 
heads  of  about  half  a  dozen  library  schools—Columbia, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Western  Reserve,  Texas,  and  a  couple  of  the 
less  good  schools  like  the  ones  in  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia. 
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I  had  to  have  not  only  people,  but  I  had  to  have  people  in  whom 
I  had  confidence,  and  who  had  some  kind  of  standing,  and  whom  I 
could  support  in  my  recommendations  to  higher  authority- -which 
meant  the  Personnel  Committee--they  had  to  pass  on  it.   These 
were  faculty  positions,  and  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  had  to  pass  on 
it.   What  a  man.   He  was  a  man's  man. 

Well,  I  don't  remember  any  more,  but  I  have  it  in  the 
files,  where  the  names  of  appointees  came  from.   Ethelyn 
Markley  was  then,  I  think,  somewhere  in  Virginia.   I  don't  know 
where  I  got  LeRoy  Merritt  from.   But  anyway,  there  was  LeRoy 
and  Ethelyn  and  I  think  at  that  time  Reuben  Peiss.   Was  he  one 
of  the  earliest  ones? 


McCreery:   Yes.   We  talked  about  him  last  time. 

Danton:    Yes.   Reuben  Peiss.   I  also  said  last  time  we  had  very  bad  luck 
with  the  health  of  practically  everybody,  including,  even  at 
the  end,  Ethelyn  Markley,  who  fainted  on  the  sidewalk--yes, 
well,  anyway.   Ethelyn.   They  were  all  people  who  were  hard 
working.   All  of  them  had  supportable  qualifications  except  for 
publications.   All  of  them  were  intensely  loyal  to  me,  even 
though  not  all  of  them  liked  me,  but  they  all  believed  in  what 
I  was  trying  to  do. 

I  say  not  all  of  them  liked  me.   The  exception  was  Ethelyn. 
She  didn't  like  me.   I  think  she  wanted  me  to  court  her,  and  I 
was  not  interested.   She  gave  very  strong  indications  until  I 
stopped  them.   That  was  one  of  the  toughest  things  I  did  after 
I  was  here.   She  was  a  fine  woman. 

McCreery:   Can  you  tell  me  some  more  about  her  role  on  the  faculty?   I 
know  she  took  over  from  Miss  Sisler  the  whole  cataloging  and 
classification  area. 

Danton:    I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "role."   I  started  faculty 

meetings  very  soon,  with  the  support  of  Joeckel,  who  had  had 
experience  at  Michigan  and  who  was --well,  they  were  all  good 
committee  members,  by  which  I  mean  they  were  willing  to  take  on 
jobs  and  subcommittees  of  the  faculty  and  were  willing  to  state 
a  position  and  hold  to  it,  all  of  them.   No,  there  was  not  a 
one  that  was  a  yes-man,  and  I  was  very  pleased  and  proud  by 
that.   Not  a  one.   They  all  disagreed  with  some  things,  and  I 
put  a  lot  of  things  to  a  vote  and  went  along  with  what  the 
majority  said.  Mostly  it  was  the  way  I  would  vote,  but 
sometimes  I  did  something  I  didn't  want  to  do  [laughs]. 
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More  on  Establishing  Doctoral  Programs 


McCreery:   Can  you  think  of  an  example? 

Danton:     Yes,  I  can  think  of  an  example.   LeRoy  Merritt,  who  was 

the  most  loyal  to  me--and  after  the  Graduate  Council  voted 
twice  to  turn  down  our  application  for  doctoral  programs,  and  I 
let  it  be  known  that  I  didn't  intend  to  quit;  I  was  going  to 
try  it  again,  LeRoy  Merritt  came  to  me,  sort  of  in  confidence, 
and  said,  "Perry,  I  have  to  tell  you  I'm  not  prepared  to  put 
any  more  time  and  energy  into  this  because  I  think  it's  a 
hopeless  case,  and  I  think  you're  just  beating  your  head 
against  the  wall."   Well,  it  looked  that  way.   He  had  a  family, 
and  he  had  religious  interests  that  took  his  time,  so  I  don't 
blame  him  at  all,  not  the  slightest,  but  I  couldn't  agree  with 
him. 

He  and  Ethelyn,  I  think,  apparently  talked  about  it  because 
she  told  me  the  same  thing- -pretty  grim  day.   But  I  was 
determined  to  go  ahead.   I  was  absolutely  determined.  I  said  if 
we  are  permanently  turned  down  on  this  at  the  highest  levels--! 
was  willing  to  go  to  Sproul  or  the  Regents,  anything--! ' 11 
resign.   And  I  meant  it.   I'm  not  sure  I  was  right,  but  I  would 
have  done  it.   That  was  a  pretty  rough  time. 

I  could  tell  you  a  lot  about  this.   For  instance,  on  the 
second  time  we  were  turned  down,  and  I  had  such  support,  I 
thought,  on  paper,  from  people  all  over  the  western  world-- 
people  in  the  London  school,  Gottingen  (not  the  school  but  a 
great  university) ,  people  from  the  ALA,  people  from  the  library 
education  group—a  stack  of  them.   I  thought  the  logical 
position  was  very  strong. 

We  worked  like  dogs.  I  really  wasn't  doing  much  else  for 
about  a  year.   I  don't  think  I  wrote  anything  other  than  my 
regular  teaching  courses,  which  were  not  onerous.   So  seventy 
pages  with  appendices.  And  they  turned  us  down  a  second  time. 
It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me,  a  terrible  blow.   I  couldn't 
sleep,  I  couldn't  eat.   My  wife  thought  I  had  cancer  or  that  I 
was  running  around  with  another  woman. 

McCreery:   But  your  decision  to  try  a  third  time  was  unpopular  with  the 
faculty? 

Danton:  Completely,  completely  unpopular.  They  didn't  believe  they 
should  spend  any  time  and  energy  on  it  or  secretarial  help, 
typing,  anything.  They  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it.  They 
were  100  percent  opposed,  and  they  were  100  percent  in  the 
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belief  that  it  was  bound  to  fail  again.   The  vote  against  it 
was  very  strong.   I  don't  think  it  was  quite  unanimous,  but  it 
was  very  strong  the  second  time,  almost  as  strong  as  the  first 
time.   Damn,  that  was  tough!   I  can  still  feel  that.   Well,  the 
third  time  we  won.   Yes,  a  triumphant  time.   I  had  a  big 
celebration  at  home. 

McCreery:   Did  you? 

Danton:    Yes.   My  then-wife  knew  that  this  meant  everything  to  me.   I 
was  so  determined--!  was  obsessed  with  it.   I  know  I  was 
obsessed.   I  was  a  nut.   I  was  a  nut  about  it.   I  knew  the 
school  would  never,  never,  never  achieve  what  it  was 
potentially  possible  for  it  to  achieve  if  it  remained  an  M.A. 
school,  and  I  was  right. 

We  just  admitted  twenty  students  for  the  doctor's  degree  as 
of  yesterday,  twenty  for  the  next  year.   It's  a  good  number. 
We  actually  haven't  enough  faculty  even  today  to  handle  more 
than  about  twenty  total.   Twenty  have  been  accepted.   That 
doesn't  mean  they  all  will  come,  so  for  the  well-being  of  the 
school  I  personally  hope  that  two  or  three  don't  come! 

But  Mr.  Buckland  told  me  yesterday—he  came  to  visit  me  in 
the  office—that  he  had  looked  over  all  the  applicants  for  the 
doctoral  program.   I  think  he's  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
He  invited  all  the  faculty  to  look  them  all  over  and  join,  as 
it  were,  in  kind  of  a  vote,  yes  or  no,  which  they  did.   But  now 
I  think  we  have  about--!  don't  have  an  up-to-date  list,  but  I 
have  a  [graduate  student]  list  in  there  from  1993,  I  think. 
It's  hard  to  get  a  new  copy  when  you're  not  sitting  there  in  an 
office. 

McCreery:   So  just  yesterday  you  saw  the  continued  effects  of  your  success 
back  when  you  got  the  doctoral  program  approved. 

Danton:    That's  right,  that's  right.   There  are  some  people  who  are  now 
faculty.   For  instance,  the  head  of  a  fairly  new  school  in 
Nigeria,  Christian  Aguolu,  was  one  of  my  doctoral  students. 
There  were  others:  Dov  Schidovsky,  until  recently  head  of  the 
library  school  at  the  Hebrew  University,  Jerusalem;  Nancy  Lane, 
in  charge  of  major  institutions  on  both  coasts  of  Australia; 
Lai  Bing  Kan,  director  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  library; 
and,  of  course,  many  in  the  United  States. 
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[Interview  3:  March  9,  1999]  ft 

McCreery:   As  we've  mentioned  a  couple  of  other  times,  when  you  took  over 
as  dean  of  the  School  of  Librarianship  at  Berkeley  in  1946,  you 
had  a  list  of  specific  goals  that  you  wanted  to  accomplish. 

Danton:     Yes. 

McCreery:   If  you  were  to  talk  generally,  though,  overall  what  did  you  see 
as  your  major  tasks,  your  most  urgent  needs? 

Danton:    There  were  I  think  three,  and  they  were  sort  of  interrelated. 
One  was  to  increase  the  standards,  but  you  can't  really 
increase  the  standards  when  you've  got  only  one  and  a  half 
people,  not  even  quite  two  people,  and  one  of  those  not-quite- 
two-people  was  pretty  ill. 

Related  to  that  was  partly  the  faculty.   I  guess  I  would 
have  to  say  the  most  urgent  thing  was  faculty  because  we  were 
two  short  of  the  normal  staff,  so  we  had  to  have  two  more 
people  before  September,  and  a  very  poor  time  to  try  to  get 
people  because  the  academic  year  most  everywhere  was  ending. 
They  had  already  signed  to  go  on  through  the  next  year, 
wherever  they  were,  or  they  were  off  to  Europe  and  not 
reachable.   That  was  two  things. 

To  me,  urgent  but  not  with  the  same  sense  of  impending 
disaster  as  these  two  —  standards  and  faculty—but  to  me,  the 
school  would  never,  never  get  anywhere  until  it  established  a 
solid  doctoral  program.   If  I  had  known  how  far  away  we  were 
from  doing  it,  I  don't  think  I  would  have  stayed  on,  because  we 
didn't  get  it  —  this  is  '46  — it  must  have  been  almost  ten  years 
before  we  got  it.   Fifty-six,  was  it,  that  we  got  it?  Do  you 
know? 

McCreery:   Yes,  it  was  authorized  in  '54.   I  don't  know  if  it  actually 

started  immediately,  but  that's  when  it  was  finally  authorized. 

Danton:    So  it's  eight  years,  a  long  time. 

McCreery:   Yes.   Now,  we  actually  talked  last  time  about  how  it  took  three 
major  tries  to  get  that  going,  so  that  was  quite  an  effort. 

Danton:    An  enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy  of  everybody  went  into 
it,  not  least  the  university  administration,  which  spent  I 
don't  know  how  long,  but  an  hour  or  two  at  each  of  three 
meetings.   That  was  probably  about  ten  or  twelve  or  fifteen--! 
don't  know  how  many  people,  but  the  Graduate  Council  was  a 
fairly  large  committee  of  the  Senate.   Those  were  the  three. 
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McCreery:   Okay.   In  general,  would  you  say  that  your  small  faculty  was 
supportive  of  your  goals  and  your  ideas? 

Danton:    At  the  beginning- -well,  who  were  they?  Coulter,  Joeckel--was 
anybody  else  around  then?  No,  I  don't  think  so.   And  when  we 
got  Merritt  and  Markley--yes,  they  were  supportive,  in 
differing  degrees.  Merritt  was  very  supportive.   Joeckel  was 
supportive,  but  not  energetically  so.  Markley  was  a  rather--in 
my  experience,  anyway--a  rather  quiet  person,  not  vigorously 
active.   It's  possible  that  I'm  doing  her  an  injustice  and  that 
she  was  already  being  affected  by  whatever  it  was  that  finally 
did  her  in.   I  was  never  told  what  killed  her,  but  she 
collapsed  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk  just  all  of  a  sudden. 
It  might  have  been  a  heart  attack  or  a  bad  stroke.   Nobody  ever 
told  me  what  it  was . 

Then  the  faculty,  of  course—they  weren't  opposed  to 
creating  the  doctoral  program,  but  they  were  opposed  to  putting 
any  more  effort  into  it,  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  was  just 
the  same  result.   They  were  all  very  polite  about  it  and  kind 
and  gentle,  but  they  were  obdurate  in  saying  they  weren't  going 
to  put  any  more  of  their  personal  efforts  into  it.   They  didn't 
think  the  school  as  such,  with  me  as  its  head,  should  put  any 
more  effort  into  what,  in  their  opinion,  was  a  lost  cause. 

McCreery:   You're  speaking  now  of  the  doctoral  program? 
Danton:    Yes.   I'm  speaking  only  of  that. 

McCreery:   Of  course,  you  did  carry  that  through,  but  it  was  a  major 
effort,  as  you  say,  without  much  support. 

Danton:     Well,  at  the  end  none.   At  the  end,  no  support.   When  I  finally 
got  it  through—and  I  don't  mind  saying  "I"  because  it  was  I 
who  got  it  through--!  think  I  had  more  support  from  around  the 
country  than  I  had  with  my  own  staff.  Around  the  country 
wasn't  going  to  do  much  work  for  it.   They  were  writing  a 
couple  of  letters  and  a  telephone  call  or  two,  mostly  to  me.   I 
think  two  or  three  people  phoned  the  chairman  of  the  Graduate 
Council  in  support.   That  was  hinted  to  me  several  times.   But 
nothing  did  any  good,  not  the  first  two  times  around. 

McCreery:   Now,  I  note  that  two  doctoral  programs  were  authorized:  the 
Ph.D.  and  the  D.L.S. 

Danton:    There  was  a  reason  for  it.   The  reason  for  it  was  that  the 

majority  of  the  Graduate  Council  was  opposed  to  the  Ph.D.,  even 
though  they  finally  were  sort  of  forced  to  grant  it,  but  they 
did  it  conditionally.   They  did  it  with  the  condition  that  we 
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McCreery: 


Danton: 


had  also  to  offer  a  D.L.S.   Their  feeling  was  that  they  would 
be  empowered  because  they  pass  on- -that  is,  they  were  our 
academic  bosses,  and  still  are.   I  think  they  thought—several 
of  them  told  me  afterwards  that  they  thought  that  they  could 
shove  off  to  the  D.L.S.  people  they  didn't  think  were  quite 
worthy  for  a  Ph.D.   I  said,  "When  you  say  that,  you're  saying 
that  you  consider  a  D.L.S.  a  less  honorable,  less  worthy 
degree. " 

They  didn't  want  to  admit  that  because  our  final  manifesto 
for  the  doctoral  program  said  Ph.D.  and  equally- -or  some  such 
phrase,  word—the  D.L.S.   It  shall  have  the  same  requirements. 
Well,  it  never  did  have  the  same  requirements.   They  wouldn't 
even  allow  us  to  put  in  all  the  same  requirements,  because  then 
they  wouldn't  have  a  degree  they  could  shove  the  unworthy 
applicants  for  the  Ph.D.  off  on.   We  never  had  a  foreign 
language  requirement  for  the  D.L.S.,  and  for  the  Ph.D.  we  had  a 
very  rigid  requirement. 

I  can  testify  to  that  because  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
language  exams,  not  of  each  individual  exam  by  itself,  but  of 
the  general  program.   The  policies  were  administered- -the 
conditions  of  it,  I  was  in  charge  of --partly  because  nobody 
else  wanted  it,  partly  because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  in  this 
respect—and  I  tried  to  in  other  respects— this  was  a  really 
honorable  and  tough  degree.   It  still  is. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what's  going  on  now,  but  up  to  the  time 
I  finally  retired  about,  say,  ten  years  ago,  it  was  a  tough 
degree.   And  I've  got  a  lot  of  people  around  the  country  who 
could  testify  that  it  was  tough.   I  can  remember  only  one  case 
in  which  I  thought— we  had  usually  three  people  to  grade  the 
examination.   They  were  all  written.   There  was  one  fellow  that 
I  thought  got  away  with  a  little  on  the  written  exam.   He  is 
now  employed  honorably  in  one  of  the  library  schools  and 
gratefully.   As  far  as  language  is  concerned,  he  said,  "I  think 
you  were  a  little  easier  on  me  than  you  had  been  on  some 
people."  Maybe  I  was,  but  it  wasn't  intentional. 

Considering  the  D.L.S.  was  not  your  idea,  were  you  able  to  go 
on  and  embrace  that  degree  as  part  of  your  program? 

Oh,  we  had  it.   It  was  part  of  the  program.   The  second  person 
to  get  a  doctoral  degree  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  on 
the  West  Coast  got  a  D.L.S.   His  name  was  Perry,  and  he  was 
head  of  the  library  school  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

So  the  faculty  went  along  with  this,  without  any  problem. 
I  don't  know  how  many,  but  in  the  course  of  time  we  awarded 
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McCreery: 


Danton: 


McCreery: 
Danton: 


probably  about  half  a  dozen  D.L.S.  degrees.   Eventually--!  was 
sure  this  was  going  to  happen,  but  I  didn't  say  anything-- 
eventually  it  was  dropped,  not  on  our  initiative  but  on  the 
initiative,  I  think,  of  the  Graduate  Council.   I  believe  they 
decided  that  the  second  degree  at  the  doctoral  level  was 
foolish.   It  didn't  make  any  sense.  A  lot  of  people  did  think 
it  was  a  second-grade  degree.   It  was  second-grade  in  the  sense 
that  you  didn't  have  to  know  any  languages;  you  could  be  a  high 
school  French  major  and  that  counts. 

The  requirement  for  examinations  was  less  severe  and  less 
rigidly  imposed  because  some  people  who  were  responsible  for 
this  situation  could  see  no  point  in  making  people  who  were 
going  out  to  do  highly  practical,  present-day  activities,  to 
make  them  learn  French  or  German,  which  they  didn't  know  to 
begin  with  and  they  wouldn't  learn  well  anyway.   It  didn't  make 
any  sense.   It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  awarded  a  D.L.S. 

You  mentioned  the  practical  aspect.  As  in  other  fields,  is 
that  considered  the  major  difference  between  the  two  degrees? 

In  a  way,  yes.   The  Ph.D.  has  always  been—here  and  in  Europe-- 
a  degree  of  theory,  a  degree  of  figuring  things  out  with  your 
mind,  not  of  doing  things  with  your  physical  appurtenances.   I 
think  that's  a  pretty  fair  statement,  yes.   There  are  two 
degrees  in  some  other  fields  at  the  doctoral  level,  education, 
for  one,  and  social  welfare.   But  you  don't  find  it  in  any  of 


the  humanities, 
languages . 


I'm  sure  of  that.   Art,  history,  the 


You  find  them  in  the  professional  schools. 
I  think  almost  entirely. 


The  Library  School's  Position  in  the  Campus  Community 


McCreery:   Okay.   I'm  interested  too,  while  we're  talking  about  this  time 
period,  how  do  you  think  the  library  school  was  viewed  by  the 
rest  of  the  campus? 

Danton:    Well,  I  think  it  depends  what  time  you're  talking  about.   If 
you're  talking  about  when  I  came  here? 

McCreery:   Let's  start  with  that. 

Danton:    I  think  it  was  considered  very  lowly. 


McCreery: 
Danton: 


McCreery: 


You're  giving  a  thumbs  down  sign.   What  makes  you  say  that? 

It  was  considered,  and  it  was  like,  a  B.L.S.  for  nurses.   It 
was  started  that  way  by  Melvil  Dewey  way  back  in  1886,  I  think 
it  was,  for  young  ladies  who  weren't  married,  and  who  didn't 
have  any  immediate  hope  of  being  married,  and  who  needed  to 
have  something  from  which  they  could  get  gainful  employment . 
Many  of  them  were  not  really  capable  of  handling  an  M.A.  degree 
in  a  good  university.  An  M.A.  at  a  place  like  Harvard  or 
Berkeley  in  history- -that  was  a  pretty  good  degree.   That  means 
it  was  pretty  tough. 

Lots  of  these  ladies  had  never  done  anything  tough  with 
their  minds--it's  no  disparagement  of  them.   It's  a  fact  of  the 
way  our  society  was  organized.   They  were  lucky  if  they  could 
get  to  go  to  school  and  get  a  B.A.,  some  good  school.   Lots  and 
lots  of  men  didn't  want  their  daughters  to  do  anything  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  a  B.A.  in  a  good  institution.   I  know  my 
mother,  Annina  Periam,  was  one  of  them.   She  went  and  got  a 
Ph.D.,  against  the  opposition  of  her  parents  and  everybody  in 
her  high  school  class,  everybody. 

It's  not  really  only  the  women.   My  father,  George  H. 
Danton,  who  was  born  in  1880  in  New  Jersey,  fifteen  miles  from 
New  York  City  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  first  person  in  the  little  town  of  Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey, 
to  go  to  high  school!   He  had  to  walk  through  snow  in  the 
winter  to  get  to  Rutherford,  New  Jersey.   Back  and  forth.   And 
when  he  told  his  mother  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Columbia, 
across  the  river,  and  study  some  more,  she  said  to  him,  "I 
thought  you  said  it  was  going  very  well  in  school  with  you." 
In  other  words,  he  was  suggesting  to  her  that  he  wasn't  good 
enough  to  complete  high  school  in  the  town  across  the  way, 
about  two  or  three  miles,  where  the  poet  lives. 

When  he  was  embarked  on  Columbia,  where  he  made  a 
fantastically  brilliant  record,  a  friend  of  his  mother's  was 


heard  to  say  to  a  friend  of  hers, 
Georgie  Danton?  Can't  he  learn?" 


"What's  the  matter  with 
That's  in  this  century, 


about  1904  or  '05.   As  I  say,  to  emphasize:  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard  of  the  United  States,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  New 
York  City,  people  were  thinking  that  going  to  college  was  a 
very  strange  thing. 

Well,  that's  a  good  reminder  that  times  were  so  different  then, 
in  terms  of  how  education  was  viewed  and,  as  you  say,  education 
for  women  was  viewed. 


Danton:    Yes,  yes.   When- -well,  that's  too  far  afield. 
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McCreery:   You  were  talking  about,  though,  perhaps  seeing  vestiges  of  that 
when  you  arrived  at  Berkeley  and  how  the  library  school  was 
then  viewed  by  the  rest  of  the  campus. 

Danton:     I  think  very  lowly,  very  lowly  indeed.   Furthermore,  there  was 
really  no  reason  for  it  to  think  any  differently.   What  they 
saw  librarians  doing  in  the  library  was  something  that  any 
good,  intelligent  high  school  student  could  do.   It  would 
require  no  brains,  almost  no  brains,  until  you  got  pretty  high 
up  in  classification.   The  people  who  were  doing  that  were  not 
the  people  that  the  general  faculty  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with.   They  had  to  do  with  people  who  were  signing  out  books, 
checking  on  loans,  shelving  books. 

McCreery:   You've  mentioned  elsewhere  that  you  later  learned  you  were  the 
lowest  paid  of  the  professional  school  deans. 

Danton:  Did  I  say  that? 

McCreery:  Yes. 

Danton:  Well,  I  think  it's  true.   You  mean  in  salary  at  Berkeley? 

McCreery:  Yes.   I  think  the  figure  you  named  was  $6,000. 

Danton:     Well,  I  may  have.   See,  today  that  wouldn't  be  possible  because 
there's  a  standard  salary  scale.   If  you're  good  enough  to  be 
an  assistant  professor  in  this  field,  you  get  the  same  salary 
as  assistant  professor  in  that  field.  And  the  same  with 
associate  professor,  and  the  same  with  instructor.   I  can't 
honestly  say  that  I'm  sure  of  how  this  was  in  1946,  but  I  can 
say  that  our  professional  graduates  —  librarians  had  about  the 
lowest  salary  scales  of  any  people  in  the  country.   And  that  by 
itself  was  a  factor  influencing  prestige.   No  doubt  about  it. 
To  put  it  crassly,  you  never  saw  a  librarian  who  lived  on  his 
salary  or  her  salary.   You  never  saw  her  driving  a  Cadillac.   I 
mean  it. 


Working  with  Clark  Kerr;  The  Library  Council 


McCreery:  That  makes  the  point,  doesn't  it?  In  your  early  years  as  dean, 
did  you  have  occasion  to  get  to  know  other  deans  on  campus  very 
well? 

Danton:    Oh,  very  well.   Let  me  point  out  that  when  Clark  Kerr  became 
chancellor,  he  was  a  splendid  chancellor,  and  he  made  the 
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position  of  chancellor  an  important  one  and  one  of  honor  and 
the  like.   When  he  became  chancellor,  he  very  shortly 
established  an  entity  that  was  called  the  Chancellor's 
Administrative  Advisory  Council,  and  to  it  automatically 
belonged  every  dean.   Every  dean,  the  chief  librarian,  the 
registrar,  Tom  Steel--there  may  be  one  or  two  other  high-level 
officials. 

It  was  an  extraordinarily  successful  and  useful  thing.   It 
was  a  creature  of  Kerr's.   It  belonged  to  him.   He  would  ahead 
of  time  say,  "We'll  talk  about..."  It  didn't  mean  we  didn't 
sometimes  talk  about  something  else,  but  he  directed  the 
agenda.   When  he  was  out  of  town,  we  just  didn't  meet.   That 
suggests  how  much  it  was  his  creature.   We'd  take  up  a 
question,  and  it  would  seem  rather  tough,  and  so  Clark  would 
ask,  "Who  wants  to  be  on  this  committee?"  Everybody  wanted  to 
be  on  some  committee.  At  least  everybody,  I  think,  was  on  at 
least  one  committee. 


McCreery : 
Danton: 


We  did  some  good  things.   We  had  no  power,  but  we  had  some 
thinking  ability  and  some  eagerness  to  be  helpful  under  Kerr. 
We  would  give  an  informal  report,  and  if  it  was  generally  felt 
worthwhile,  we  were  invited  to  expand  it  and  embellish  it  and 
do  a  little  more  with  it  and  carry  it  on.   Then  it  began  to  be 
something  quite  real,  and  it  became  policy,  through  Kerr,  which 
affected  the  whole  campus. 

That  applied  to  certain—it  applied  to  parking.   That  was 
one  thing.   It  applied  to  some  other- -well,  anyway,  it  was  a 
good  thing.   We  all  got  to  know  each  other  pretty  well,  the 
deans  there.  We  could  usually  anticipate  how  we  would  feel 
about  something.   I  think  we  were  a  very  cooperative  group.   I 
look  back  with  pleasure  and  some  pride  to  that  group.   I've 
never  been  a  member  of  anything  else  at  Berkeley  that  was  so 
cherished  and  successful  by  everybody—really,  really  a  fine 
thing.   The  reason  for  much  of  it  was  Clark  and  his  personality 
and  his  ability. 

Tell  me  a  little  more  about  his  personality,  as  you  saw  it. 

Clark?  Well,  my  relationship  to  Clark  is  unusual  and  somewhat 
interesting.   Clark's  sister  was  my  college  classmate, 
Charlotte  Kerr.   When  I  knew  I  was  coming  out  here,  I  didn't 
know  anything  about  Kerr.   He  was  not  a  chancellor  then;  he  was 
a  professor  of  economics. 
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Danton:    Charlotte  was  a  classmate  whom  I  did  not  know  well  in  college, 
but  I  knew  her. 

McCreery:   This  was  at  Oberlin? 

Danton:     Yes.   When  I  knew  I  was  coming  out  here,  I  told  a  few  people 

whom  I  knew  about  it.   I  told  Charlotte,  whom  I  knew  as  an  army 
nurse  in  the  war.   I  knew  she  had  a  brother  out  here.   Shortly 
after  I  came  here,  knowing  very  few  people- -outside  of  Coney, 
hardly  anybody--!  got  in  touch  with  Clark  some  way  or  other--! 
don't  know- -telephone,  committee--!  don't  know.   Anyway, 
somehow. 


Clark  and  Kay  invited  me  for  dinner,  which  I  thought  was 
very  nice  of  them.   I  wasn't  getting  very  many  dinner 
invitations  the  first  year  I  was  here!   That  may  well  have  been 
the  only  one.   No,  I  think  the  Coneys  asked  me  also.   They 
lived--!  know  just  where  it  was,  Spruce  Street.   Anyway,  I  saw 
Clark  a  couple  of  times  at  The  Faculty  Club.   A  couple  of  times 
we  had  lunch  together,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  planned  lunch, 
but  I  got  to  know  him. 

That  was,  I  think,  before  the  CAAC,  as  we  called  it,  the 
Chancellor's  Administrative  Advisory  Council,  was  begun.   But 
there  was  a  man  who  went  to  Michigan,  Dean  Foster  of 
engineering.   There  was—where  do  the  names  go?   I  can  see 
their  faces.   There  was  education,  there  was  social  welfare, 
there  was  engineering,  a  smart  man. 

One  day  before  our  meeting  began—they  all  were  held  on 
Wednesdays—Clark  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  have  to  report  to  you 
that  Dean" --he  used  the  first  name;  I  can't  think  of  it 
anymore,  "of  engineering  is  going  to  leave  us  for  Michigan, 
where  they  have  promised  him  a  double  salary."  And  he  smiled. 
"And  a  brand-new  laboratory  in  a  brand-new  building."   And  he 
laid  it  out.  So  everybody  cheered  and  clapped,  and  there  was 
talk  about  "I  know  somebody  at  Michigan;  you  can  look  him  up." 

That  would  be  in  September.   In  January,  I  think  it  was, 
when  we  were  all  assembled  and  seated,  Clark  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  postcard:  "Dear  Gang."  Clark  said, 
"This  is  from"— I  don't  remember  what  his  name  was,  "who  went 
to  Michigan."  He  said  he  had  been  promised  he  wouldn't  have 
any  administrative  duties;  he  would  just  do  teaching  and 
research  in  Michigan.   The  postcard  read,  "Dear  Gang,  There 
aren't  any  fewer  committees  here  than  there  are  at  Berkeley. 
The  difference  is  that  you  have  to  wade  through  the  snow  to  get 
to  them."  Well,  I  think  we  were  in  the  main  a  very  friendly, 
unified,  and  happy  bunch,  a  really  happy  bunch. 
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McCreery:   Did  you  continue  to  get  to  know  Clark  Kerr  socially  or  outside 
these  official  duties? 

Danton:    Yes,  yes,  we  did.   More  Clark  than  most  others.   I  think  there 
was--and  in  fact  still  is,  in  my  experience—less  of  a  social 
entertaining  spirit  here  than  at  any  other  place  I've  been. 
There's  not  a  lot  of  it  here.   The  Kerrs  were  very  sociable. 
I'm  trying  to  think  of  two  others  that  were  also  sociable.   But 
considering  the  fact  that  the  deans  all  saw  each  other 
virtually  every  Wednesday  for  nine  months,  there's  less  social 
life  outside  the  campus  than  one  would  expect.   One  might 
expect  that  in  general  more  of  the  guys  who  were  on  the  Council 
would  go  home  and  say,  "Nancy,  we  have  two  guys  on  the 
Chancellor's  Council  who  I  think  it  would  be  fun  to  have  over 
sometime  for  a  barbecue."  There  was  less  of  it  than  I  think 
one  would  expect . 

McCreery:   I  see.   Did  you  ever  go  see  Dr.  Kerr  individually  about  matters 
of  the  library  school  while  he  was  chancellor  [1952-1958]  or 
president  [1958-1967]? 

Danton:    Let  me  try  to  answer  it  this  way:  There  was  at  that  time  a 
group  called--!  think  it  was  the  Library  Council.   I  may  be 
wrong  about  the  title.   It  consisted  for  a  long  time,  even 
after  I  stopped  being  dean,  of  the  deans  of  the  two  library 
schools,  UCLA  and  Berkeley,  and  the  heads  of  the  libraries  of 
the  nine  campuses  or  eight,  whatever  it  was  then.   We  were  a 
group  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen,  a  pretty  successful  and  useful 
group.   We  met  twice  a  year  on  different  campuses.  We'd  go 
around  and  then  we'd  start  over  again,  so  we  might  meet  this 
time  at  Mt.  Hamilton  and  the  next  time  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
next  time  either  Davis  or  Riverside.   The  host  was  the  head 
librarian  or  dean,  mostly  the  chief  librarian. 

We  considered  library  problems  that  were  common  to  all  the 
campuses.   When  we  felt  we  had  something  big  and  important  that 
was  more  than  we  could  handle—this  didn't  happen  terribly 
often,  but  I  can  think  of  at  least  three  times  when  it 
happened- -we'd  invite  Kerr  to  meet  with  us.  And  Kerr  always 
accepted.   He  was  a  very  big  library  guy.   He  was  also  a  very 
sensible  man.   He  knew  that  some  things  that  were  maybe 
desirable  were  not  very  likely  to  be  possible. 

One  of  them,  and  I  remember  this  was  one  of  the  things  we 
called  upon  him  to  meet  with  us  about,  was  a  big  talk  from 
highest  authority  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  library  on  each 
campus  that  would  be  like  Berkeley.   Of  course,  UCLA  still  held 
to  that  and  still  holds  to  it.   Everything  Berkeley  has,  UCLA 
thinks  also  it  ought  to  have. 
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We  made  a  pretty  solid  case,  talking  before  we  invited  him, 
about  why  this  was  not  possible  or  desirable  to  happen.   A 
library  like  Berkeley  at  Davis  and  at  Riverside  and- -where  is 
the  pretty  campus?   Santa-- 

McCreery:   Santa  Cruz. 

Danton:    Santa  Cruz,  yes.   Well,  maybe  you  can  see  why  it's  not 

desirable  and  not  possible,  but  some  people  higher  up  in  the 
University  at  Berkeley,  in  the  university  administration,  not 
the  campus  of  the  university,  were  pushing  it.   They  wanted  to 
nail  the  legislature  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  so 
that  they  could  build  an  Oxford  and  a  Cambridge  and  a 
Berkeley  on  every  campus.   Well,  we  made  a  little  precis  of  the 
arguments  and  a  few  facts.   Clark,  the  president,  could  see 
right  away  that  this  was  nuts.   It  was  not  possible.   Even  if 
it  were  possible,  it  was  very  wrong.   It  would  take  such  money 
that  every  part  of  every  other  campus  would  suffer. 

McCreery:   What  were  the  main  arguments  against  doing  it,  money? 

Danton:    Well,  money  and  raising  the  prices  of  the  rarest  kinds  of 

materials  so  that  everybody  who  tried  to  buy  them  would  suffer, 
and  some  of  them  you  couldn't  get.   Microfilm  was  not  a 
satisfactory  answer  for  every  document  you  couldn't  get.   And 
where  are  you  going  to  find  fifty  top-notch  chief  librarians? 
That's  partly  money  and  partly  manpower  and  space  for  ten 
enormous  buildings.   Nobody  did  it.  A  couple  of  other  multi- 
campus  universities  like  Illinois,  Michigan- -well,  those  two, 
two  of  the  best  universities  in  the  country,  really- -made  a 
stab  at  it  and  fell  flat  on  their  faces.   They  didn't  get  very 
far. 

McCreery:   When  you  brought  President  Kerr  into  this  meeting,  then,  you 
say  he  did  agree  with  your  point  of  view? 

Danton:     He  asked  some  very  important  questions.   The  end  result  was 

that  he  did  agree,  and  he  forever  after  backed  the  idea  that  we 
had  to  have  very  good  libraries.   But  just  the  same  as  we  don't 
have  to  have  Ph.D.  programs  in  Sanskrit  on  every  campus,  we 
don't  have  to  have  a  research  library  covering  virtually  all 
fields  of  knowledge  on  every  campus.   So  the  libraries  have 
been  permitted  to  specialize  at  a  very  high  research  level,  but 
not  in  every  field. 

I  think  that  there  are—let's  see--in  the  problems  of 
growing  and  keeping  healthy  citrus  fruits,  I'm  sure  you  can 
study  more  and  better  at  Riverside  than  you  can  in  Berkeley.   A 
simple  example. 
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McCreery:   Okay.   Do  you  recall  the  other  occasions  where  you  asked  Dr. 
Kerr  to  attend  the  Library  Council? 

Danton:    I  can't  say  for  sure  that  the  things  that  come  to  my  mind  were 
ones  that  we  talked  with  Kerr  about  or  not.   For  instance, 
university  faculty  are,  to  some  small  extent,  empire  builders. 
Well,  about  libraries,  they  are  empire  builders.   They  want, 
let's  say,  Chinese  art,  and  it's  pretty  common  practice—most 
every  good  university  has  a  certain  amount  of  work  in  Chinese 
art.   The  story  goes  something  like  this:  Here's  a  man  over 
here,  maybe  in  Hong  Kong  or  Oxford—who  knows  where  he  is?  And 
we  can  get  him  with  his  specialty  in  Tang  Dynasty  sculpture, 
which  would  round  out  this  part  of  our  Chinese  offering  very 
nicely.   Well,  that's  true,  it  would. 

But  he  won't  come  unless  he  has  one  associate  faculty 
member  with  him  eventually,  maybe  not  at  the  same  time  but 
within,  say,  a  year.   The  budget  we  looked  at  for  Chinese  art 
books  needs  to  be  increased  at  least  50  percent.   We  need 
machines  which  will  take  down  oral  recordings  from  Chinese 
scholars,  some  in  Chinese.   This  is  loosely  stated,  but  this  is 
what  it  amounts  to.   We'll  have  to  have  an  office,  secretarial 
help,  computers,  and  copying  machines.   So  pretty  soon  you've 
got  a  department,  which  in  its  library  and  its  library-related 
activities,  is  running  you  about  $250,000  extra  a  year.   How 
many  of  these  can  any  university  afford?  Only  so  many. 
Important,  but  a  minute  part  of  a  somewhat  larger  whole,  which 
is  still  not  the  entirety  of  Chinese  art  history. 

You  can  divide  almost  any  subject  you  want  in  that  way. 
History,  for  example.   It's  simple  to  divide  history.   How  much 
attention  are  you  going  to  give,  for  example,  to  the  ten  major 
wars  that  affected  the  history  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States?  We've  got  experts  almost  everywhere,  and  these  experts 
want  to  build  a  little  empire  around  them—books,  magazines, 
photographs,  diaries.  Almost  any  field. 

McCreery:   So  this  was  an  important  question  that  the  Library  Council  took 
up? 

Danton:    Well,  yes,  a  number  of  times.   Coney,  who  came  here  in  19A5, 

faced  a  situation  in  which  almost  all  major  departments  on  the 
campus  had  a  little  library,  and  almost  every  department  with  a 
little  library  was  doing  the  best  it  possibly  could  to  make  the 
library  bigger  and  stronger  and  more  important.   They  used  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  do  this:  the  publication  of  bibliographies, 
the  advertisements  in  journals,  the  big-shot  presentations  at 
booksellers'  meetings  and  at  meetings  of  the  societies  of  this 
department. 
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I  would  say  that  every  major  department  on  the  Berkeley 
campus  has  at  least  one  scholarly  association  with  it.   So  get 
to  be  officers  of  the  association,  give  talks  at  the 
association  meetings,  circulate  advertisements,  try  to  grab  the 
best  doctoral  graduates  from  other  universities  to  come  to  us. 
There's  a  whole  lot  of  this  going  on,  all  the  time  and  almost 
everywhere.   Unless  somebody  with  authority  and  firmness  and  a 
sound  conscience  takes  charge,  the  money  won't  run  out.   It'll 
be  stealing  funds  from  elsewhere  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  I'm 
trying  to  imply  here.  Well,  we  had  about  ten  different 
classification  systems  for  books  on  the  Berkeley  campus. 

McCreery:   Well,  I  know  that  the  earlier  librarian,  Joseph  [C.]  Rowell, 
had  come  up  with  his  own.   Then  there  was  the  Library  of 
Congress,  but  what  else  was  there? 

Danton:    Well,  they're  nameless. 

McCreery:   You're  saying  individual  schools  and  departments  had  their  own. 

Danton:    The  bigger  ones,  and  several  more  wanted  them.   They  thought 
they  could  have  a  classification,  that  this  is  possible,  a 
classification  for  their  books  about  Etruscan  vases,  which  is 
fuller,  more  faithful,  more  useful,  and  more  accurate  than 
anything  somebody  in  the  American  Library  Association  created. 
That's  probably  true,  but  it  would  mean  that  anybody  who  was 
interested  in  all  Grecian  vases  couldn't  use  the  catalog  there 
because  there  was  a  unique  classification. 

This  was  a  joyous  thing  for  me  to  discover  in  Germany. 
Gisela  von  Busse,  who  reviewed  that  book,  said—in  the  first 
place,  she  had  fourteen  pages  of  print  for  the  review  in  the 
Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  the  longest  review  that 
journal  had  ever  published.   It  delighted  me  in  many  other  ways 
in  that  she  said,  "Imagine  these  facts  so  deleterious  to 
scholarship  in  German  libraries"--this  is  a  paraphrase--"and  we 
have  to  have  a  young  American  scholar  come  here  to  tell  us 
about  it."  Well,  that  was  not  my  point,  of  course. 

Anyway,  the  influence  can  be  traced  right  back  to  Germany, 
especially  Gottingen,  which  in  turn  influenced  almost  every 
major  scholarly  university  library  in  western  Europe:  Norway, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden--!  know  this  from  the  librarians.   The 
International  Federation  of  Library  Associations  had  one  of  its 
annual  meetings  in  Copenhagen.   Petersen,  the  chief  librarian 
of  the  Royal  Library,  was  sort  of  the  host  of  the  meeting.   I 
had  known  him  for  some  time  through  visits  and  correspondence. 
I  attended  a  meeting  which  he  offered  to  hold  to  explain  about 
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the  Danish  Royal  Library  and  its  workings  for  any  of  the  guests 
at  the  conference  who  were  interested  in  hearing  about  it. 

I  joined  the  group.   There  were  about  twenty  or  thirty  of 
us,  I  guess.   What's  his  name?  Anyway,  he  got  up  and  he  said, 
"I'm  sure  Professor  Danton  will  excuse  me  for  saying  things 
which  he  already  knows."   I'd  come  from  Gottingen  just 
recently.   "The  library  system  here  is  very  much  like  that  at 
Gottingen."   I  have  written  somewhere  a  piece  which  shows  how 
the  influence  of  Gottingen  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
especially  in  book  selection  and  cataloging  and  classification 
affected  university  and  scholarly  libraries  throughout  western 
Europe. 

[Interview  4:  March  16,  1999]  #// 

McCreery:   We  were  talking  a  lot  last  time  about  Clark  Kerr,  particularly 
the  earlier  years  that  you  knew  him,  before  and  while  he  was 
chancellor  at  Berkeley. 

Danton:    I  knew  him  because  his  sister  was  a  classmate  of  mine,  and 
though  I  didn't  know  her  personally,  really,  until  after  we 
were  both  graduated,  I  came  to  know  her  before  I  came  here 
because  she  was  an  army  nurse,  and  I  was  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  navy,  and  she  remembered  my  name  when  she  saw  that  I  was 
an  intelligence  officer  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Sanford, 
Florida.   Fortunately,  the  name  is  not  like  Smith  or  Johnson, 
and  I  was  the  only  Danton  she  had  ever  known,  and  so  when  she 
saw  my  name  on  the  roster  of  officers  at  the  air  station,  from 
her  hotel  in  Sanford- -she  was  looking  around,  I  think,  for 
somebody  to  talk  to--and  she  called  me  up  and  said,  "Is  this 
the  Perry  Danton  who  used  to  be  at  Oberlin?"  So  it  went  on 
from  there. 

When  I  knew  I  was  coming  here—this  would  be  in  '46--we  had 
kept  in  touch,  and  I  dropped  her  a  line  and  said  I  was  coming 
and  I  had  heard  about  Clark  Kerr  through  his  writing,  actually. 
By  that  time  I  had  taken  a  course  in  economics  at  Columbia. 
And  so  we  got  together.   Then  I  wrote  her—this  would  be  now  in 
about  1946,  before  I  came  here. 

When  I  then  met  him  in  academic  business  on  the  campus--! 
don't  know  exactly  how  it  evolved.   Anyway,  he  and  Kay,  his 
wife,  invited  me  for  dinner,  and  I  thought  that  was  very  kind, 
one  of  the  few  social  engagements  I  had  at  Berkeley  up  to  that 
time. 

McCreery:   This  was  before  you  were  married  and  so  on? 
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Danton:    Yes.   Well,  I  had  been  married  and  I  was  getting  a  divorce.   I 
don't  know  what  the  stage  of  it  was.   I'm  not  sure.   Anyway, 
the  marriage  was  kaput.   It  was  a  casualty  of  the  war.   So  I 
didn't  know  Clark  at  all  well,  naturally.   But  after  I  got 
here,  he  established  the  CAAC,  Chancellor's  Administrative 
Advisory  Council,  which  was  a  very  good  and  useful--!  told  you 
all  this  already. 

McCreery:   We  did  talk  about  the  CAAC. 

Danton:    Very  useful,  successful- -well  organized  without  any 

organization  at  all—outfit,  informal.   Those  were  reasons  it 
was  so  successful.   Of  course,  those  of  us  who  were  privileged 
by  our  position  to  belong- -nobody  could  get  in  except  by  being 
a  dean  or  a  high  administrative  officer  on  the  campus.   Since 
Clark  directed  the  meetings  and  was  responsible  for  them  and 
ran  them  and  spoke  at  them  and  guided  the  thinking  and  the 
actions,  I  believe  that  all  those  who  were  there  got  to  know 
him  pretty  well,  and  to  respect  him  and  to  admire  him. 

He  was  honest,  he  was  a  clear  thinker,  he  was  a  quick 
learner,  very  quick  learner;  he  was  a  highly  moral- -he  was  a 
Quaker,  and  he  was  a  highly  moral  individual.   I  think  I  never 
heard  of  him  saying  something  that  I  thought  was  a 
prevarication  or  untruth,  but  he  didn't  make  promises  lightly, 
and  when  he  made  one,  he  held  onto  it.   I  have  a  great 
admiration  for  him. 

I  was  terribly  sorry  when  he  became  president,  because  I 
knew  that  that  was  the  end  of  my  close  relationship  with  him. 
I  wrote  him  a  note  congratulating  him  on  the  presidency,  where 
he  was  also  successful—probably  too  honorable  for  the  Regents. 
He  sent  me  a  little  note  back,  saying  he  hoped  and  expected  to 
hang  onto  his  present  relationships.   Well,  is  that  possible? 
I  think  we've  been  over  this,  actually.   He  couldn't  do  it. 
Nobody  could  have  done  it.   I  don't  blame  him  for  not  really 
trying.   I  told  you  about  what  Kay  [Kerr]  said  to  me  some 
months  after  he  had  been  made  president.   She  said  in  the 
previous  month  he  had  been  home  only  one  evening  a  week. 
That's  no  life,  in  my  opinion. 


Thoughts  on  the  Roles  of  Chancellor  at  Berkeley  and  UC 
President 


McCreery:   Now,  when  he  was  still  chancellor  at  Berkeley—of  course 

Berkeley  had  not  always  had  a  chancellor.   Since  tlie  position 
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of  chancellor  had  not  existed  in  that  form  before  that  time,  I 
gather  there  was  some  question  as  time  went  along  about  what 
exactly  he  had  in  the  way  of  power  and  authority  as  chancellor 
at  Berkeley. 

Danton:  Well,  he  had  a  lot,  and  he  still  does,  the  chancellor.  You  see 
in  the  newspaper  when  a  chancellor  says  he  wants  to  cut  out  the 
ban  on- -[pause] 

McCreery:   Affirmative  action? 

Danton:    Affirmative  action,  yes.   And  the  previous  chancellor,  a  great 
athletics  lover,  had  a  lot  of  power. 

McCreery:   You're  speaking  of  Chang-Lin  Tien? 
Danton:     Yes. 

McCreery:   But  I'm  thinking  about  when  the  position  of  chancellor  was  new. 
Were  you  aware  in  any  way  that  there  was  less  power  at  that 
time  than  there  is  today  or  that  Dr.  Kerr-- 

Danton:    Ah.   I'm  not  sure  that  I  have  any  way  of  judging  that.   I  think 
it  partly  depends  on  who's  the  chancellor.   That  is,  if  a 
person  is  looking  for  a  higher  position  to  go  out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory—chancellor  of  Berkeley,  which  is  a  title  that  carries 
some  prestige,  I  would  say,  in  academic  circles  and  probably  in 
the  general  public,  people  who  at  least  read  the  newspaper—not 
everybody  can;  not  everybody  can  read  it  and  understand  it. 

McCreery:   Let  me  give  you  an  example.   In  an  earlier  interview,  you 

described  your  first  moments  of  coming  to  Berkeley.   When  you 
saw  how  bad  things  were  in  the  school,  you  went  to  see 
President  Sproul  to  ask  for  help  in  the  way  of  additional 
faculty  and  more  budget  and  so  on.   In  other  words,  you 
bypassed  the  provost  or  head  of  the  Berkeley  campus  and  went  to 
see-- 

Danton:    There  was  no  head.   Sproul  was  the  head  of  the  Berkeley  campus. 
He  was  the  head.   He  was  the  head  of  each  campus,  and  he  tried 
to  act  like  the  head,  and  he  went  around  from  campus  to  campus 
almost  automatically,  spending  a  day  here  and  a  day  there.   It 
was  absolutely  hopeless.   No  man  could  have  done  that 
completely  successfully.   Sproul  did  it  as  well  as  it  could  be 
done,  but  even  he  knew  there  had  to  be  a  remedy.   The  campuses 
were  becoming  too  numerous,  and  they  were  becoming  too  big,  and 
they  were  becoming  too  active.   A  man,  in  a  day,  had  no  chance 
to  get  anywhere  at  a  campus.   It  was  just  too  much. 
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McCreery: 
Danton: 


It  was  Sproul  I'm  pretty  sure,  although  I  have  no  actual 
knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  was  Sproul  who  himself  proposed 
that  he  had  to  have  some  help.   And  that's  the  way  the 
chancellor  came  about.   He  was  very  fortunate  in  Kerr,  and  most 
of  the  campuses,  as  far  as  I  know,  had  been  fortunate.   The 
chancellors  were  well  chosen,  and  most  of  them  had  been 
successful  in  doing  what  they  were  supposed  to  do.   They  really 
have  been  actors  in  stead  of  the  president.   They  have  been 
little  presidents.   The  Berkeley  chancellor  has  almost  as  much 
authority  and  almost  as  much  power  and  opportunity  to  exercise 
power,  necessity  to  exercise  power,  as  the  president  of  a 
college.   The  Regents,  of  course,  are  in  between.   But  the 
president  of  the  college  also  has  a  board  of  trustees  in 
between  him  and  God  and  anybody  else  who  has  some  say. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Clark  Kerr  and  a  great  admirer  of  his. 
I  think  the  Regents  were  absolutely  insane  to  fire  him, 
absolutely  dead,  dead  wrong.   He  was  doing  in  fact  what  they 
appointed  him  to  do,  only  it  hurt  them,  they  thought.   They 
didn't  like  it  anyway.   They  didn't  like  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  day  you  found  out  he  was  fired? 

I  found  out  instantly.   I  found  out  instantly,  yes.   I  don't 
mean  I  found  out  any  earlier  than  any  other  person  in  my 
position.   I  think  we  all  knew  right  away.   Everybody  I  knew 
was  amazed,  dismayed,  and  distressed,  and  a  little  bitter.   The 
Regents,  after  all,  are  individuals  who  have  very  active  lives 
elsewhere,  most  of  them.   They  are  busy,  and  in  their 
avocations  or  their  professions  they  are  bigshots,  or  almost. 
They  all  think  they  know  more  about  the  university  than  anybody 
else  does,  and  most  of  the  time  they're  wrong. 

I  think  the  university  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
generally—in  my  time  anyway- -having  generally  boards  who  as  a 
whole  knew  what  was  important  about  universities,  and  they 
voted  on  the  side  of  the  angels  for  those  important  things.   I 
can  give  you  many,  many  examples  of  this.   Shall  I  give  you 
one? 


McCreery:   Sure. 

Danton:    A  politically  and  socially  and  financially  important  Japanese 
man  inherited  from  his  family- -it  goes  back  to  the  Sun  God  or 
something—a  marvelous  collection  of  Japanese  texts,  the  finest 
collection  probably  in  the  world.2  He  wasn't  much  interested  in 


2The  Mitsui  Library,  now  part  of  Berkeley's  East  Asian  Library. 
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it,  and  he  decided  to  sell  it,  the  whole  thing.   This  word 
somehow--! 'm  not  privileged  to  let  you  know  how,  but  this  word 
got  to  Berkeley.   Don  Coney,  with  some  help  from  some  others, 
told  Sproul  about  it. 

Now,  Sproul  was  really  an  uneducated  man  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  average  faculty  man.   He  had  no  advanced  learning. 
He  had  no  fine  degrees.   But  he  had  an  acute  sense  of  what  was 
important  to  the  university,  an  unfailing  sense  of  what  was 
important  to  the  university.   He  immediately  got  on  a  round- 
robin  telephone  call  to  the  Regents  and  put  his  reputation  on 
the  line  as  a  result  of  what  he  heard  from  persons  on  the 
campus  that  this  purchase,  if  made,  would  at  once  automatically 
make  Berkeley  the  greatest  non-Japanese  source  in  the  whole 
country,  probably  in  the  whole  world.   This  kind  of  opportunity 
arose  very  few  times  in  modern  times.   This  used  to  happen  a 
lot  back  in  the  seventeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Regents  came  through.   That's  what  I  meant  a  little 
while  ago.   They  can  act  like  jackasses  in  the  case  of  Kerr, 
but  they  knew  what  was  important  to  scholarship,  and  this 
Oriental,  Japanese  scholarship  was  of  extreme  importance. 
Throughout  the  whole  business,  they  acted  liberally  and  wisely. 
They  sent  a  delegation  of  two  people  by  air  to  Tokyo  to  look 
the  collection  over.   One  of  them  was  a  specialist  from  the 
Japanese  collection  at  Berkeley.   The  other  one  was--yes,  I 
know  who  the  other  one  was,  but- -he  was  called  a  Japanologist. 

They  communicated  back  to  Berkeley  enthusiastic  approval  of 
everything  that  had  been  said  about  this  collection.   It  would 
indeed  be  absolutely  priceless,  absolutely  unmatched—no 
possibility  of  it  being  matched  anywhere.   This  collection  had 
been  collected  for  about  five  hundred  years.   I'm  not  sure  of 
that  date,  but  a  long,  long  time.   The  Regents  authorized  the 
money--!  don't  know  where  they  got  that  money—after  some 
bargaining  and  back  and  forth,  of  course.   You  don't  spend  a 
couple  hundred  million  dollars  without  a  little  dickering.   But 
we  bought  it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

There  was  great  fanfare,  including  The  New  York  Times  had  a 
representative  on  the  campus  when  the  boxes  started  to  arrive 
at  what's  now  the  back  entrance  to  the  library,  in  a  little 
part  for  disabled  people.   These  boxes,  about  as  big  as  a  small 
child's  house— wooden  crates  is  what  they  were.   You  could  find 
in  the  paper  a  description.   I  forget  how  many  there  were,  but 
there  were  a  lot  of  crates  piled  up  there,  in  a  time  of  year 
when  it  doesn't  rain  in  Berkeley.   So  that's  it. 
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You  go  to  Japan  for  a  rest,  but  if  you  want  to  study 
Japanese  history  in  the  fourteenth  century,  you  better  go  to 
Berkeley.  And  if  you  want  to  study  Chinese  history  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  you  go  to  Harvard.   That's  the  way. 

McCreery:   Thank  you  for  that  example,  though,  of  the  Regents  acting  on 
something. 

Danton:    Well,  they  did. 

McCreery:   To  return  to  Dr.  Kerr,  though,  how  would  you  characterize  his 
management  style? 

Danton:    Well,  I  cannot  generalize  that,  I  guess.   I  could  only  speak  of 
that  which  applied  to  either  me  or  the  things  that  I  did  or  the 
things  I  was  interested  in.   But  I  think  he  followed  the 
precept  that  you  have  a  job  to  be  done;  you  look  around,  you 
get  the  finest  man  or  woman  that  you  think  can  do  it,  and  then 
you  give  him  or  her  authority  and  means  to  do  it  and  let  him  or 
her  alone.   I  think  that's  definitely  what  he  did. 

I  have  at  least  some  small  evidence  that  when  he  made  a 
decision  and  found  it  wasn't  perhaps  the  best  one  he  could  have 
made,  he  undertook  quietly  to  change  it.   Didn't  happen  often. 
I  put  it  differently:  It  happened  very  seldom,  but  he  knew  when 
it  had  to  be  done. 

He  didn't  appoint  me.   Each  year  at  that  time  we  got 
reappointments.   That  stopped.   I  think  Kerr  stopped  it.   It 
was  a  lot  of  wasted  time.   Every  year,  by  authority  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  I  hereby  invite  you  to  reaccept  or 
to  renew  your  appointment  as  dean  of  so-and-so,  or  registrar, 
or  whatever  it  was.  A  great  waste  of  time  and  secretarial 
help. 


The  Fiske  Report  on  Censorship.  1959 


Danton:    I  have  an  example.   We  had  an  idea  in  the  library  school  of  a 
study  that  we  thought  would  be  very  helpful  and  clear  a  lot  of 
murkiness  out  of  the  air,  a  study  of  censorship,  book 
censorship  in  school  and  public  libraries  in  California.3  Do 
you  know  about  this?  You  really  should  know  something  about 


3Book  Selection  and  Censorship:  A  Study  of  School  and  Public  Libraries 
in  California,  by  Marjorie  Fiske,  University  of  California  Press,  1959. 
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it.   Even  if  you  know  only  the  part  that  the  school  played, 
because  the  part  the  school  played  was  controlling.   It  was 
essential.   Nobody  else  had  the  idea,  that's  one  thing.   Nobody 
else  had  any  money.   We  didn't  have  any,  either,  but  we  had 
some  people  who  were  willing  to  try  to  get  the  money.   And  we 
had  a  considerable  amount  of  support  in  that.   We  finally  did 
get  the  money  for  a  study. 

What  came  out  is  what's  known  as  the  Fiske  Report. 
Marjorie  Fiske  [Lowenthal]  was  the  sociologist  who  actually  ran 
the  thing  under  the  rules  and  the  authority  of  the  library 
school.   It's  a  very  good  report.   It  had  a  great  deal  of 
influence  at  the  time.   It  aroused  a  lot  of  controversy, 
especially  with  the  people  to  whom  it  applied,  namely  some 
school  officials  and  public  library  officials  who  didn't  want 
to  admit  that  they  were  actually  censoring  the  books  that  the 
libraries  acquired.  And  they  sure  were. 

I  have  some  feeling  that  another  Fiske  Report  wouldn't  be 
such  a  bad  idea.   We  hear  all  the  time  about  places  not  buying 
books  because  somebody  howled  about  it.   If  you  listen  to 
everybody  who  howled,  you  wouldn't  have  any  books  at  all  except 
dime  novels  and  reference  works—dictionaries .   Some  people 
don't  even  want  the  dictionaries  because  they  have  naughty 
words  in  them.   That's  literally  true. 

Anyway,  I  don't  have  a  copy  of  that  report  here.   You'll 
find  it  in  the  library.   Marjorie  Fiske  and  a  substantial  staff 
of  statisticians—part-time  included,  it  was  probably  half  a 
dozen  people.   A  point  of  this  is  that  I  told  Kerr,  who  was 
then  president,  I  thought  I  had  authorization  from  the 
president  to  get  some  money,  funds,  from  an  outfit  in  Santa 
Barbara  called  something  like  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.   It 
was  run  by  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  who  was  always  a  liberal 
and  who  wound  up  there  after  having  been  the  youngest  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

** 

Danton:    It  came  under  suspicion  in  the  same  way  that  people  in  the  HUAC 
[House  Un-American  Activities  Committee] --it  was  at  that  time. 
Anything  that  was  a  little  liberal  was  tainted  with  a  Red 
Communist  charge.   I  believe  that's  the  case  here.   At  any 
rate,  I  had  some  written  items  that  caused  me  to  feel  that  I 
had  authority  to  go  after  this  money  and  to  get  it.   The 
Regents  saw  it  on  the  consent  agenda--!  guess  that's  what  you'd 
call  it--of  one  of  their  meetings.   Enough  of  them  to  cause  a 
ruckus  raised  hell  about  it.   They  hadn't  been  told  that  one  of 
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McCreery: 


Danton: 


McCreery: 


Danton: 


their  lads,  namely  me,  was  getting  money  from  this  rather 
tainted  source,  tainted  in  their  opinion. 

They  came  down  on  Kerr,  and  he  came  down  on  me.   I  was 
absolutely  astonished.   I  was  certain  that  I  had  authority  to 
do  it.   I  said—this  was  on  a  telephone  call--I  said,  "Clark, 
you  know  very  well  that  I  would  never  have  done  anything  of 
such  importance  without  checking  with  you."  He  didn't  have  any 
answer  to  that. 

But  still,  I  had  the  sense  that  he  had  the  feeling  that  I 
had  in  fact—because  he  was  on  the  hook  with  the  Regents. 
However,  it  all  passed  over.   One  of  the  Regents  was  Mrs. 
[Catherine  Campbell]  Hearst.   She  gave  me  a  very  nasty  time--I 
appeared  before  the  Regents  about  it,  at  their  request,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  command.   I  made  the  most  vigorous  defense 
that  I  could  imagine.   I  think  it  had  some  effect,  but  not 
enough  to  take  all  of  the  onus  away. 

It  was  either  at  that  meeting  or  at  another  meeting  shortly 
after- -maybe  the  next  meeting.   Their  appetite  for  information 
was  considerable,  and  I  know  I  met  with  them  twice.   Mrs. 
Hearst  had  the  grace  at  the  end  of  the  second  meeting  to  get  up 
and  say  something  like,  "I  want  personally  to  say  that  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  Professor  Danton,  and  I  move  that  we  vote 
a  unanimous  approval."  So  it  ended  that  way,  and  yet  there  was 
always  in  my  heart  a  little  feeling  that  they  didn't  fully 
agree  with  it. 

Indeed,  if  they  believed  what  the  papers  said  about  the  Red 
scare  and  all  that  rubbish,  if  all  that  had  been  true,  then 
whatever  else  one  might  think  about  the  justice  of  that 
feeling,  the  correctness  of  that  feeling,  one  would  have  to 
admit  that  that  sense  was  completely  contrary  to  what  the 
Regents,  considering  their  backgrounds  and  their  interests, 
would  approve.   The  Regents  are  not  f ive-and-dime  people,  to 
say  the  least. 

Did  that  come  at  a  time  when  you  had  already  taken  the  money 
from  this  fund  and  had  completed  the  study  and  report? 

Oh,  no,  no,  no.   This  was  before  the  study  had  actually  been 
done,  but  we  had  taken  the  money. 

Can  you  tell  me,  though,  just  a  little  bit  more  about  the 
findings  of  that  report  on  censorship? 

Well,  no.   It's  not  all  black  and  white,  but  a  larger  number  of 
people  were  involved  in  censoring  books  in  public  and  school 
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libraries  than  anybody  had  any  real  notion.   A  lot  of  people 
tried  to  hide  it  by  saying,  "We're  doing  a  standard  of  book 
selection"   See?  You  can  say,  "I'm  a  book  selector,  and  I 
think  that  even  though  there  are  a  hundred  members  of  the 
public  who  are  out  demonstrating,  I'm  still  for  them.   I 
believe  that  my  selection  principles  are  exactly  what  theirs 
are . " 

This  is  contrary  to  fact,  really.   A  selector  in  a  public 
or  school  library  cannot  be  governed  by  demonstrators.   When 
you  can  show,  as  Mrs.  Fiske  did  show,  that  the  majority  of  the 
books--!  say  the  majority;  I  don't  know  the  figures—a  large 
number  of  the  books  dis-selected  for  the  public  library  were 
books  of  controversy,  books  at  least  in  some  support  of 
Socialist  doctrine  and  so  on--in  other  words,  they  were  not 
"good,  honest,  American  books."   End  of  quotation. 

McCreery:   Do  any  titles  stand  out  in  your  mind  from  the  study? 
Danton:    No.   But  there  are  plenty  of  them. 
McCreery:   Was  the  study  limited  to  California? 

Danton:    Yes.   I  think  almost  any  member  of  the  faculty—are  you  in 

touch  with  any?   Oh,  I'll  tell  you  who  would  have  a  copy  of  it, 
That  would  be  Mr.  [Fredric  John]  Mosher,  because  he  wrote  a 
chapter  in  the  final  report. 

McCreery:   Yes.   Okay,  well  thank  you  for  mentioning  that  report.   That 
sounds  like  an  important  research  project  of  the  school. 

Danton:    Yes,  it  was,  it  was.   And  it  was  very  well  done.   Nobody  ever 
criticized  it,  as  far  as  I  know,  because  many  reviews  of  it 
came  to  my  desk  automatically.   I  never  saw  any  review  that 
criticized  the  methodology.   Some  reviewers  were  unhappy  about 
the  results,  but  that's  a  different  question.   You  get  the 
book.   You'll  find  all  the  specifics  that  you  need  in  it. 

McCreery:   Okay.   Now,  this  leads  me  to  ask  you  a  little  about  your  own 
teaching  of  courses  in  the  school.   I  know  that  one  of  the 
things  you  taught  was  college  and  university  library 
administration  and  other  administration- type  courses.   Was 
censorship  something  that  you  covered  routinely  in  your  own 
teaching? 

Danton:    I  didn't  cover  the  question  of  censorship  because  I  never  had 
anything  active  to  do  with  either  school  libraries  or  public 
libraries.   As  far  as  I've  been  able  to  observe,  real 
censorship  just  doesn't  survive  on  the  college  and  university 
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McCreery: 
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campus.   I'm  sure  it's  there  in  some  form  within  a  department. 
Let's  say  sociology,  and  let's  say  there  are  two  people  who 
have  been  given  responsibility  for  selecting  books  for 
recommendation  for  the  sociological  collection.   This  is  not  an 
unrealistic  situation.  And  let's  say  that  one  of  them  has 
strong  tendencies  toward  socialism,  and  let's  say  the  other  one 
has  the  opposite.   There  could  be,  and  I'm  sure  there  has  been 
conflict  here  and  possibly  some  censorship  that  says,  "Well,  I 
don't  think  we  should  expose  our  students  to  this." 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Regents.  We  should  in  fact 
expose  our  students  to  every  kind  of  human  thinking,  including 
Karl  Marx.   I  could  go  on  and  defend  that  position  almost  all 
night  long.   I  firmly  believe  that  especially  a  university--! 'm 
leaving  out  a  college  now- -especially  a  university  has  an 
obligation  to  consider  any  and  all  human  thought  in  its  field— 
sociology--and  discuss  the  pros  and  the  cons,  especially  why 
those  systems  that  were  built  on  truly  sociological  bases  have 
by  and  large  failed  in  the  world,  and  what  now  is  the  former 
Soviet  Union  has  in  large  measure  lost  its  socialism  bases—not 
entirely,  but  in  the  countries  that  have  defected  from  the 
Russian  sphere,  those  countries  have,  I  think,  to  a  very  large 
extent  become  more  liberal,  I  would  say,  much  more  democratic— 
some  of  them  completely  so--and  have  given  up  purely 
socialistic  backgrounds.   I  think  that's  generally  true. 

Certainly  much  has  changed  since  the  1950s,  the  time  that  we've 
been  talking  about.   Well,  now,  getting  back  to  censorship, 
would  you  say  generally  your  views  are  shared  in  the  library 
profession  as  a  whole?  Or  were  they  in  this  time  period  we're 
talking  about? 

Where,  who,  what? 

Were  your  views  on  censorship  that  you've  just  told  me,  that 
people  should  be  exposed  to  all  ideas  —  are  those  views 
generally  shared  in  the  library  profession,  do  you  believe? 

I  think  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case  fifty  years 
ago,  to  a  far  greater  extent.   I  think  TV,  the  radio,  lectures, 
writing  generally  is  more  free  and  liberal.   I  think  the 
American  Library  Association  has  had  some  good  influence  here. 
Its  leadership  has  been  very  strongly  liberal,  very  strongly, 
and  it  has  supported—often  not  enough  and  sometimes  without 
notable  results- -but  it  has  supported  legally  the  cases  that 
have  been  brought  against  librarians  who  were  fired  because 
they  had  this  or  that  sort  of  book,  were  responsible  for  having 
these  books  on  their  shelves.   Yes,  I  don't  think  the  ALA  would 
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have  taken  that  position  officially  and  actively  fifty  years 
ago. 


Personal  Teaching  Style;  Courses  Taught 
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Okay.   I  mentioned  your  own  teaching  of  courses,  so  I'd  like  to 
return  to  that  for  just  a  moment.   What  kind  of  a  teacher  were 
you? 

Tough.   Like  all  of  us,  I  think,  like  most  of  us.   We  were  all 
sometimes  pressured  to  pass  students  who  shouldn't  be  passed, 
to  give  students  different  grades  than  we  had  assigned  them,  to 
admit  students  because  they  knew  the  governor  or  the  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  and  who  had  wood  from  here  up  [from  the  neck 
up].   It  didn't  happen  often.   In  my  fifty  years—well,  I 
didn't  have  any  authority  after  the  first  thirty  years  because 
I  didn't  actively  teach,  so  the  first  thirty  years,  I  think- 
half  a  dozen  times  maybe  I  was  subjected  to  that  kind  of 
pressure.   Once  it  was  "my  brother's  roommate,"  a  supreme  court 
justice  or  some  such  nonsense  as  that. 

What  did  you  do  in  those  cases? 

I  just  did  what  I  was  going  to  do  anyway.  What  can  you  do  and 
wake  up  with  a  clear  conscience?   I  was  threatened  with 
physical  danger  a  couple  of  times  for  giving  a  student  what 
amounted  to  a  failing  grade.   I  was  so  worried  about  it  and  the 
threat  was  so  intense  and  so  strong  and  so  unmistakable  that 
when  I  was  free,  I  jumped  in  my  car  and  hurried  home.   I 
thought  that  my  family  had  been  threatened,  and  I  had  two  very 
small  children.   I  remember  there  was  a  sense  of  relief  that 
flooded  me  when  I  was  greeted  from  the  door  by  my  then  wife  and 
both  kids,  hale  and  hearty.   I  didn't  tell  them  why  I  came  home 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  morning.   It  was  very  unusual  for 
me.   I  had  to  be  deathly  sick  [laughs].   Yes,  yes.   Didn't 
amount  to  anything. 


Did  you  later  share  that  with  your  wife? 
her  name? 


I'm  sorry,  what  was 


Lois.   I  suppose  so,  but  I  don't  really  know  one  way  or  the 
other.   I'm  not  sure  that  I  did.   The  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  I  didn't  because 
it  would  be  a  source  of  her  worry,  which  she  couldn't  do 
anything  about  and  which  she  didn't  need  to  know  about,  so  I'm 
inclined  to  think  1  did  not. 
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Well,  that's  far  away  from  censorship.   You  asked  about  my 
teaching.  What  kind  of  a  teacher  was  I?  Well,  it  depends  a 
little  on  what  level  of  teaching  you're  talking  about.   I  was  a 
different  teacher  for  the  beginning  students  than  I  was  for  the 
doctoral  students,  and  especially  for  the  doctoral  students  who 
were  "my"  doctoral  students,  where  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
committee  for  examination  or  the  committee  for  dissertation. 

I  had  a  little  piece  which  I  had  copied  from  somewhere  that 
I  had  on  my  office  door,  on  my  bulletin  board,  claiming  that 
the  relationship  between  a  professor  and  the  doctoral  student 
who  is  in  the  professor's  charge  is  one  of  the  wonderful 
relationships—can  be  one  of  the  wonderful  relationships—in 
the  world,  beyond  pure  consanguinity,  pure  blood  relationship. 
You  can't  say  anything  about  that.   I  really  felt  that.   I 
still  have  a  feeling  about  that  small  number  of  doctoral 
students. 

McCreery:   Do  you  remember  the  source  of  that  quote? 

Danton:    No,  I  don't  remember.   I  don't  even  know  what  happened  to  it. 
I  decided  I  had  had  it  posted  long  enough.   I  don't  remember 
the  source,  but  I  remember  very  well  what  it  said  in  thought, 
not  words,  because  I  agreed  with  it,  that  this  was  a  two-way 
street,  with  obligations  on  the  student's  part  and  on  the 
faculty  part.   There  are  loyalties  involved,  honesty  is 
involved--!  made  some  examples.   I  said,  "If  I  ever  find  one  of 
you  who  has  falsified  your  data  to  meet  the  end  of  your 
purpose,  I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  you  ever.   If 
you  are  dishonest  with  me,  the  same.   That  is  a  form  of 
dishonesty. " 

I  never  put  that  on  the  board,  of  course,  but  I  would  talk 
privately  to  them  and  try  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  the  integrity  that  I  felt  belonged  there.   I  must  say  that 
none  of  them  ever  let  me  down  except  afterwards,  when  they 
didn't  do  much  in  the  way  of  production.   I  think  of  one  of  my 
doctorates,  who  was  one  of  the  nicest  guys  I  ever  have  known,  a 
really  wonderful  fellow.  And  he  wrote  a  very  good 
dissertation,  for  which  he's  more  responsible  than  I.   But, 
damn  it,  he's  never  done  anything  since.   He  remains  at  the 
lower  level  of  the  profession.   Now,  I've  never  been  able  to 
understand  that.   I  just  can't  understand  it. 

And  the  man  at  the  opposite—who  has  produced  more  than  any 
other  one  was  head  of  the  library  school  in  Jerusalem.   As  a 
result  of  that,  he  was  our  first  doctoral  student  from  that 
school.   He  eventually  went  back  and  became  dean  of  that 
school.   Professor  Buckland  was  just  there,  and  we've  got  three 


of  our  doctoral  graduates  in  that  school  right  now.   Oh, 
works  out.   It's  very  gratifying,  very  gratifying. 
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Students  Who  Became  Faculty  Colleagues 


McCreery:   Now,  did  you  have  some  students  in  your  courses  who  later  went 
on  to  prominence  here  at  this  school?  For  example,  did  you 
have  Patrick  [Garland]  Wilson  as  a  student? 

Danton:    Oh,  yes.   There  was  the  other  Mike. 
McCreery:   Cooper? 

Danton:    Mike  Cooper  was  a  second  one.   Mary  Kay  Duggan  was  a  third  one. 
Nancy  Van  House  was  a  fourth  one.   Now,  I  didn't  have  all  those 
in  my  courses,  I  think.   I  sent  to  the  archives  what  I  still 
had  up  to  the  day  I  left,  which  is  about  three  months  ago--l 
had  a  list  of  every  student  I  had  ever  had  in  a  course—the 
name  of  the  course,  the  name  of  the  student,  the  grades  for 
each  semester- -so  I  could  answer  some  questions  that  I  can't 
answer  now. 

McCreery:   Well,  perhaps  you  could  just  tell  me,  do  you  remember  any  of 

them  as  students,  the  ones  who  later  joined  the  faculty  and  so 
on? 

Danton:    Well,  I'm  sure  Mike  Cooper--!  haven't  looked  that  list  over.   I 
think  most  of  them  have  been  in  at  least  one  course  of  mine . 

McCreery:   I'm  not  thinking  so  much  of  grades  or  anything,  but  do  you 
recall  the  times  that  their  own  library  interests  were 
developing,  or  that  sort  of  thing? 

Danton:    Possibly  Wilson  because  I  think  Wilson  has--at  least  obviously 
--has  developed  more  than  almost  any  other  one.   I  say 
"obviously,"  meaning  more  apparent.   I  have  followed  him, 
almost  certainly,  more  closely  because  his  interests  have  come 
closer  to  my  own.   He  has  been  prominent- -for  instance,  he  was 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  in,  I  guess,  Sweden/  Well, 
that's  something  that  I  don't  see  every  day,  so  I  remember  it. 
However,  others  have  attended  other  meetings  elsewhere, 


'"'Information  Authority  and  User  Knowledge,"  a  conference  of  Nordic 
information  scholars  and  professionals  held  in  April  1993  at  the  University 
of  Boras. 
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including  Bob  Harlan.   Some  of  the  newer  arrivals  were  never 
students  of  mine  because  they  came  too  late,  and  at  least  two 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  developed  very  well  indeed, 
especially  as  getters  of  money. 

Well,  I  moved  away  to  some  extent  from  college  and 
university  library  administration,  although  I  kept  writing 
about  it  until  about  four  years  ago,  a  fairly  large-scale  study 
of  book  budgets  in  university  libraries.   But  I  became  more 
interested  in  some  of  the  philosophical  questions,  not 
practical,  particularly  in  comparative  librarianship.   I 
started  the  seminar,  in  fact.   I  was  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
Vienna  when  I  got  a  letter  from  the  acting  dean,  whoever  that 
was—might  have  been  Pat  Wilson.   One  of  the  things  the  letter 
said  was  that  there  was  an  opportunity  for  me  to  give  a 
seminar,  and  did  I  have  any  ideas  about  what  I'd  like  to  talk 
about  in  a  seminar?  Well,  within  that  week  I  sent  him  an 
outline  of  a  seminar  in  comparative  librarianship.   I  developed 
the  outline,  gave  the  seminar  for  the  next  few  years,  started  a 
book  on  the  subject,  and  the  ALA  published  the  book  [The 
Dimensions  of  Comparative  Librarianship.  Chicago,  ALA,  1973]. 


Courses  in  Library  Administration 
[Interview  5:  March  30,  1999]  ## 


McCreery:   We  were  talking  in  our  last  session  about  your  own  teaching  in 
the  school  and  recollections  of  various  students  and  so  on. 
I'm  kind  of  interested  in  particular  about  the  library 
administration  courses  for  a  moment.   I  know  there  were  some 
theories  of  work  simplification  and  that  sort  of  thing  that 
were  in  vogue  during  various  periods  you  were  teaching.   Did 
you  incorporate  those  much  into  your  own  courses? 

Danton:    No,  I  guess  the  answer  is  no  to  that.   I  guess  I  have  an  idea 
of  what  work  simplification  involves,  and  I  guess  I'm  for 
efficiency  of  work  as  much  as  possible,  and  I  guess  I  also 
believe  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  really  the  least  important 
element  in  teaching,  at  least  at  the  highest  levels.   The 
beginning  student  has  to  be  taught  nuts  and  bolts  and  a  lot  of 
rules  and  principles  and  practices  and  so  on.   That's  one  kind 
of  teaching,  which  is  essential,  very  important.   The  school 
has  got  to  turn  out  people  who  can  operate,  who  can  function. 

But  the  books  that  I  have  read  about  teaching  such  as  a 
fellow  also  there  on  the  shelf  next  door,  a  book  called  And 
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Gladly  Teach  [1935]  by  a  formerly  well-known  professor  of  Yale 
--I  think  of  Yale  [Bliss  Perry] .   What  comes  from  the  teacher 
here  to  the  student  is  something  that  is  not  really  definable 
and  not  really  codifiable.   It's  a  difficult  thing  to  talk 
about,  I  think.   I  suppose- -now  I'm  talking  chiefly  about 
students  at  the  level  of  dissertation  writing,  not  just  the 
writing  but  at  that  level. 

I'm  not  usually  at  a  complete  loss  for  words.   Partly  it's 
role  model;  partly  it's  example.  Much  of  it  is  example.   If  a 
student  does  not  sense  that  the  teacher  is  completely  honest 
with  the  facts  he's  dealing  with,  is  totally  dedicated  to  his 
work,  is  completely  willing  to  discuss  a  position  person-to- 
person,  mano  a  mano,  then  that  is  a  bad  role  model,  and  I  think 
the  student  has  no  inspiration  to  become  a  good  scholar.   The 
student  is  obliged  to  give  his  loyalty  and  his  belief  and  his 
trust—especially  his  trust,  and  the  faculty  man,  the  professor 
who  violates  the  trust  should  be  strung  up  by  his  toes  and  has 
no  business—he  may  be  a  very  good  teacher  of  algebra  or  first- 
year,  second-year,  third-year  French  or  chemistry  or  physics  or 
anything  else.   But  that's  not  what  I'm  talking  about. 

That  didn't  excite  me  much,  really,  the  nuts  and  bolts 
thing.   Occasionally  out  of  this  mass  of  youngsters  that  comes 
along  each  year—not  so  occasionally— f requently,  I  would  say- 
twenty-five  or  fifty  students  in  a  class,  more  or  less  a 
beginning  class— at  least  the  beginning  year— every  once  in  a 
while,  one  of  these  people  pops  up,  man  or  woman.   And  you 
suddenly  realize  from  the  questions  that  you  get  and  from  the 
challenge  that  the  nature  of  the  question,  the  nature  of  the 
challenge,  the  formulation  of  them,  that  aha!   Here's  one 
coming  along  now. 

And  then,  I'm  ashamed  to  say,  you're  very  likely  to  spend  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  time  on  these  one  or  two  people. 
You  have  to  guard  against  slighting  the  others.   I've  done 
badly  with  this.   But  I  feel  very  strongly  about  it.   I  think 
what  I'm  trying  to  say  is  thoroughly  justified,  at  least  in  my 
small  experience,  by  the  people  who  went  out  from  me,  from  most 
of  whom  I  still  hear,  from  most  of  whom  I  get  something  that 
warms  my  heart— such  as  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I  wouldn't 
be  here"  or  "I'll  never  forget  what  you  said  about 
administration.   I  didn't  believe  it.   I  didn't  believe  it  at 
all,  but  by  golly,  you  were  right." 

Here's  this  guy  in  Nigeria,  Christian  Aguolu,  in  a  town  I 
can  hardly  remember  to  pronounce.   I  don't  get  letters  from  him 
often,  but  about  once  a  year,  he  unburdens  himself  for  four  or 
five  handwritten  pages.   He'll  say,  "I  remember  one  time  you 
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said"--paraphrasing  something  that  I  could  have  said.   I  don't 
remember  saying  it,  but  I  could  have  said  it.   He  said,  "This 
has  helped  me  and  held  me  up  so  many  times.   I  can't  tell  you 
how  often."   It  makes  you  feel  good. 

McCreery:   Yes.   Well,  I  have  one  specific  question  from  the 

administration  courses.   I  think  these  were  basic-level 
courses ,  and  that  is  a  reference  to  an  acronym  that  you  taught 
to  students  to  remind  them  of  a  management  philosophy—do  you 
know  what  it  is? 

Danton:    I  have  to  think  about  that.   Yes,  I  had  an  acronym,  not  a  very 
good  acronym,  I  think  [laughs]. 

McCreery:   Something  like  PODSCORB?   I  don't  know  exactly  how  this  would 
be  spelled.   Even  if  you  remember  the  idea  behind  it? 

Danton:     P  was  personnel,  B  was  budget,  S  was  staffing.   It'll  come  back 
to  me.   I  think  it  will.  Yes.   It  was  Planning,  Organizing, 
Directing,  Staffing,  Coordinating,  Reporting,  Budgeting.   It 
was  the  six  or  seven  basic  elements  of  administration.   That 
was  the  idea.   It  must  be  sixty  years  since  I  thought  of  that! 
You're  right.   It  belonged  in  the  beginning  of  the  students' 
acquaintance  with  administration. 

McCreery:   But  you  don't  recall  teaching  any  particular  management 
theories? 


Danton:     Well,  management  and  administration  are  two  different  things, 
in  my  view.   That's  a  position  which  has  probably  arisen  more 
rather  than  less  recently.   People  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
management  as  management.   I  can  see  that  management  is  a  lower 
level,  and  administration  is  higher. 
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III   THE  1999  INTERVIEWS,  SECTION  B 


Publish  or  Perish 


Danton:    Well,  what  else? 

McCreery:   Let's  turn  to  another  aspect  of  being  a  faculty  member,  and 
that  is  the  dictum,  "Publish  or  perish." 

Danton:    Oh.   Well,  yes,  I  have  a  lot  to  say  about  that.   I  don't  know 
what's  the  best  approach  or  the  place  to  begin,  but  I  can  tell 
you  some  things  about  it  that  applied  to  Berkeley  particularly 
but  not  exclusively,  certainly.   I  remember  at  the  Chancellor's 
Administrative  Advisory  Council,  which  was  a  free-wheeling 
outfit  if  there  ever  was  one—people  spoke  their  minds  very 
clearly  and  without  fear  or  favor--and  Clark  Kerr,  of  course, 
was  the  leader  and  an  excellent  leader. 

One  time- -I  don't  know  how  we  got  on  this --but  one  time  he 
was  moved  to  say,  "Of  course,  at  Berkeley  we  give  equal  weight 
to  teaching  and  research,  and  we  don't  employ  anyone  who  is  not 
high  up  in  both  areas,  to  whom  we  cannot  fairly  and  honestly 
give  the  highest  mark  both  for  teaching  and  research." 
Somebody  piped  up--I  won't  say  who-- [laughter] 

McCreery:   Oh,  please  do! 

Danton:     --and  said,  "Clark,  do  you  really  believe  that?"  Clark  was 
about  to  say- -I  think  he  was  about  to  say,  "Of  course,  don't 
you?"  or  something  like  that.   Then  that  opened  the  floodgates. 
Someone  else  said,  "Clark,  can  you  show  me  someone  who  was  a 
first-class  researcher  but  a  poor  teacher,  relatively  speaking, 
who  was  not  promoted  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
absolutely  bang-up,  cracker jack  teacher,  but  a  bum  researcher, 
who  was  promoted?"  Everybody  was  silent.   There  was  a 
considerable  nodding  of  heads.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
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McCreery : 


the  woods  are  full  of  this  kind  of  case,  where  an  absolutely 
cracker jack  researcher  and  he's  a  damn  poor  teacher— 

A  member  of  the  council,  and  I  can  tell  you  who  it  was, 
Milt [on]  Chernin,  now  unfortunately  deceased,  but  another 
outspoken  guy,  said,  "Clark,  if  you  want  to  go  in  a  dark  room 
with  me,  I  could  tell  you  the  names  of  two  distinguished 
teachers  on  this  campus  who  were  denied  promotion  because  they 
didn't  produce  any  damn  good  writing.   I  can  also  testify,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  two  teachers  I  had  who  were 
perfectly  awful  teachers  but  who  were  kept  on  at  the  Berkeley 
campus  because  they  were  cracker jack  researchers." 

I  think  the  consensus  there  was  that  every  single  one  of  us 
knew  examples  of  both  of  these  things.   They  are  not  and  cannot 
be  given  equal  weight  under  the  system  we  have  at  Berkeley, 
which  produces  distinguished  departments  manned  by 
distinguished  people  and  nobody  ever  tests:  Do  you  people  teach 
well?   Does  the  head  of  the  department  come  and  visit  classes 
of  these  people,  ever?  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  head  of 
the  department  hears  about  something  and  calls  a  faculty  man  in 
and  says,  "That  was  a  terrible  presentation.   You  lost  the 
students  in  the  first  fifteen  minutes.   You  wandered  off  the 
subject.   You  brought  in  a  lot  of  unimportant  anecdotes." 
Anybody  ever  talk  like  this  to  this  man,  who  just  published  a 
brilliant  study?  Uh-uh.   Doesn't  happen.   It  just  doesn't 
happen.   I'm  not  sure  that  it  can  happen.   It  would  not  be  the 
kind  of  institution  it  is  if  completely  equal  weight  were  given 
to  teaching  and  research.   It  is  true  that  one  depends  upon  the 
other,  largely;  and  it  is  true  that  both  are  important,  but 
when  you  have  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  you're  not  going  to 
get  a  Berkeley  or  a  Stanford  or  a  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  and 
so  on  if  you  do  not  give  special  emphasis  to  research. 

Now,  at  this  meeting  you  were  describing,  do  you  recall  how  you 
and  the  others  responded  to  what  Mr.  Chernin  said? 


Danton:     You  mean  that  thing  about  we  at  Berkeley—equal?   Well,  I  think 
I  did  say.   We  didn't  take  a  vote,  and  not  everybody  spoke,  but 
everybody  who  did  speak  didn't  believe  it.   I'll  put  it  around 
positively—nobody  believed  that  literally.  We  were,  what, 
about  a  dozen  people?  Maybe  a  little  more  than  a  dozen.   I 
can't  remember. 

I  kept  all  the  documents  from  the  council  meetings,  and  I 
made  it  a  point  not  to  allow  anything  to  prevent  me  from  going. 
I  think  other  people  felt  the  same  way.  All  of  mine  were 
packed  up  and  are  in  the  archives  of  the  university  right  now. 
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McCreery:   Well,  what  effect  do  you  think  this  feedback  had  on  Dr.  Kerr? 

Danton:     I  don't  think  it  had  any  real  effect.   I  doubt  it.   I  don't 

think  it  could  have  any  real  effect.   If  he  was  ever  a  member 
of  one  of  the  evaluating  committees  of  the  Committee  on 
Personnel  and  Budget,  rather  a  misnomer,  I  think.   Everybody 
thought  so.   Some  of  these  cases  were  tough,  when  a  man  was  not 
promoted  and  appealed  it  and  appealed  it  and  appealed  it,  and 
finally  it  came  to  the  Committee  on  Privilege  and  Tenure.   That 
was  my  last  committee  at  the  university,  the  last  year  of  my 
truly  active  service.   We  met  every  week,  sometimes  more  than 
once  a  week.   I  think  I  mentioned  this  to  you  once  before. 

McCreery:   Briefly. 

Danton:    We  had  a  lawyer  from  the  law  school  on  the  side  of  the 

university,  Bob  Cole.   The  university  had  at  our  meetings,  I 
think,  usually  two  lawyers.   We  had  machines  like  this  [tape 
recorder]  that  took  down  every  word,  and  it  went  on  and  on  and 
on.   The  members  of  the  committee  were  told  to  read  the 
plaintiff's  works,  and  I  think  all  members  of  the  committee 
read  most  of  what  he  had  written.   A  tremendous  chore, 
tremendous  time-consuming,  tremendous  cost.   But  I  think  this 
is  part  of  what  makes  the  university  the  important  place  it  is. 
No  one  can  say  that  somebody  was  kicked  out  or  kicked  down 
without  having  the  maximum  chance  to  present  his  case. 

He  did.   He  talked,  he  wrote.   What  I'm  saying  now  has  a 
point  because  we  consulted  students  of  his.   One  member  of  the 
committee,  I  remember,  offered  to  attend  a  class,  and  more  than 
one  member,  I  believe,  actually  did  attend  the  class—probably 
not  a  fair  test  because,  of  course,  in  that  circumstance  the 
plaintiff  is  nervous  and  not  his  normal  self.   Good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  he's  not  completely  normal. 

McCreery:   Well,  how  did  publish  or  perish  come  into  tenure  decisions  in 
your  own  school  while  you  were  the  dean? 

Danton:     [laughter]   Well,  I  have  to  be  cautious  here.   I  believe 

publish  or  perish  actually  existed  with  us  almost  all  the  time. 
We  denied  promotion—well,  let  me  put  it  more  strongly.   I  can 
think  of  at  least  three  members  of  the  faculty  who,  very  close 
to  their  beginnings  with  us—that  is,  close  enough  so  that  they 
had  a  chance  to  have  two  years  at  this  rank,  two  years  at  this 
rank,  and  then  you  come  up  for  tenure—in  or  out.   I  can  think 
of  three  to  whom  we  did  not  give  promotions ,  and  they  went  out . 
Well,  I  often  wondered  about  them.   But  if  I  had  to  do  it  over 
again,  I  would  do  the  same  for  those  particular  three. 
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Interestingly  enough,  one  of  the  three  was  a  person  who  was 
one  of  our  own  graduates,  I  think  at  the  M.L.S.  and  I  know  also 
at  the  Ph.D.  level.   He  or  she  or  it  was,  as  far  as  I  know- -and 
I  don't  know  much--a  good  teacher,  whatever  that  means.   It  was 
a  person  who,  for  reasons  that  I  won't  go  into,  was  especially 
well  acquainted  with  the  Berkeley  situation  in  this  regard, 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  it,  so  the  idea  that  one 
should  spend  time  on  research  and  produce  something  was  amply 
known  but  completely  ignored,  completely  ignored.   That  was  it. 

We  let,  I  think,  a  very  good  person  go  after  that  person 
had  been  at  the  school  for  some  time,  but  we  denied  promotion 
to  full  professor.   I'm  less  sure  that  that  was  the  right 
decision  there. 


McCreery:   In  the  second  case? 

Danton:    I'm  much  less  sure.   I  voted  to  promote,  and  I  was  outvoted, 
and  I  submitted  a  brief  when  the  report  came  in,  but  these 
cases  are  very  seldom  all  black  or  all  white.   There  was  room 
for  a  difference  of  opinion,  I'll  admit. 

ft 

McCreery:   You  were  talking  about  those  who  did  not  receive  tenure  versus 
those  who  did.   Did  you  make  some  comparison? 

Danton:     Yes,  well,  I  said--I  think  I  said  —  I'll  say  now  that  we 
certainly  promoted  at  least  two  people  with  no  stronger 
research  record  than  the  one  we  let  go.   I'm  convinced  of  this. 
I  don't  know  why.   I'm  not  defending  it.   I'm  just  saying  what 
happened.   We  also  in  at  least  once  case,  in  my  opinion,  voted 
to  promote  with  an  inadequate  record  of  research.   So  people 
aren't  perfect. 

McCreery:   As  the  dean,  did  you  have  any  hand  in  discussing  these  issues 
with  the  faculty  as  they  went  along  in  their  careers? 

Danton:    Let  me  be  sure  I  know  what  you  mean.   As  dean,  did  I  what? 
These  things  were  discussed  a  lot,  a  lot. 

McCreery:   Maybe  you  can  just  tell  me  what  form  that  took. 

Danton:    Well,  action  by  the  faculty—good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  plus  or 
minus—we  almost  always  had  a  bull  session,  sometimes  right 
then  and  there,  sometimes  then  and  there  plus  at  the  next 
faculty  meeting.   These  issues  were  very  clear  and  very  fully 
discussed,  absolutely,  yes. 
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McCreery : 

Danton: 

McCreery: 

Danton: 


Can  you  recall  any  tenuous  situations  that  were  turned  around? 


McCreery; 


Danton: 


Reversed,  you  mean? 

Yes,  or  perhaps  altered  in  time,  if  not  reversed, 
time  to  fix  them,  that  sort  of  thing. 


Caught  in 


By  the  faculty  or  by  higher  authority?  The  faculty  has  to 
decide  for  every  member—until  he  or  she  gets  to  be  a  full 
professor—has  to  decide  the  question,  "Should  we  recommend 
promotion  or  should  we  not?"  An  associate  professor  has 
tenure.   That's  the  big  step,  from  assistant  to  associate.  From 
associate  to  full  is  less  big  because  it's  a  less  absolutely 
crucial  step.   So  the  faculty  has  to  decide  what  it  wants,  what 
it  thinks  should  be  done,  and  then  it  has  to  poll  itself  and 
discuss  and  find  out  whether  there's  a  strong  opinion  yea  or 
nay,  and  secure  a  statement  of  views  yea  and  nay--if  it's  all 
yea  or  all  nay,  then  that's  one  situation;  if  it's  divided, 
which  it  often  is  at  the  beginning.   That  is,  "Well,  I  don't 
know.   I  haven't  read  much  of  his  or  her  stuff.   What  do  you 
think?"  That  kind  of  business. 

Then  it  comes  down  to  "We  still  haven't  decided  yea  or  nay, 
but  we  think  it's  important  that  we  do  so.   Let's  parcel  out 
the  publications.   You  take  this,  this  and  this;  and  we'll  each 
read  at  least  one,  and  we'll  come  together  again."   "Well,  what 
do  you  think?"   "I  think  it  was  junk.  What  do  you  think?"   "I 
think  it  wasn't  so  bad." 

You're  speaking  now  of  the  library  school's  faculty  and  the  way 
it  would  operate? 

I'm  speaking  of  the  library  school  faculty,  yes.   But  my 
experience  at  lunch  at  The  Faculty  Club,  where  I  used  to  go 
about  four  or  five  times  a  week  for  years  and  years  and  years  — 
this  kind  of  question  was  very  frequently  discussed. 

I  believe  in  a  big  department,  like  English  or  history,  the 
department  has  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  this 
particular  person  in  question,  but  that  committee  is  obliged  by 
tradition  to  sound  out  his  colleagues—each  member  of  the 
committee  has  this  little  group  of  colleagues,  and  then  you've 
got  sixty  or  seventy  people  in  the  department — to  get  as  much 
of  a  sense  as  to  what  the  general  belief  is  and  general  feeling 
is  as  possible.   Then  they  take  it  from  there  and  look  more  and 
more  intensively  at  the  record  and  then  finally  decide  on  a 
position  to  recommend  yea  or  nay.   They  have  to  say  something 
because  this  person  is  now  at  a  stage  where  an  evaluation  is 
required  by  the  university.   I  mean,  Berkeley  says,  "You've  got 
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to  tell  us  now,"  after  "x 
or  not?" 


years,  "Do  you  recommend  promotion 


McCreery: 

Danton: 

McCreery: 

Danton: 


Now,  this  goes  to  the  so-called  Budget  Committee,  which  in 
this  case  is  not  a  budget  committee  at  all.   That's  a 
distinction  I  was  trying  to  make  a  while  ago.   The  budget 
committee  is  often  and  primarily  a  committee  on  personnel, 
which  is  certainly  the  case  here.   This  committee  goes  through 
the  same  kind  of  a  business  as  I  told  you  in  the  jury  case. 

The  committee  will  either  agree—and  then  it  goes  up  to  the 
chancellor's  office--!  guess  that's  where  it  goes  next.   Or 
they  disagree,  and  if  they  disagree,  they  are  bound  to  write  us 
and  tell  us  and  give  us  a  chance  to  rebut  them.   Same  if  we 
moved  to  deny,  and  they  think—this  doesn't  happen  that  often. 
In  my  experience,  it  doesn't  happen  that  often. 

I  think  the  principle  here  is  that  if  the  faculty,  who  work 
with  this  fellow  or  woman,  is  not  strongly  in  favor  of 
promoting  or  appointing,  whatever,  this  person,  we're  not  going 
to  force  the  appointment,  promotion,  down  their  throat. 
They're  the  ones  who  have  to  live  with  it.   For  the  first  time 
around,  from  assistant  to  associate,  there  will  be  another 
chance  down  the  road.   There  may  be  a  couple  of  more  chances. 
But  I  think  generally  speaking,  a  negative  vote  by  the  faculty 
is  not  likely  to  be  overturned.   That's  my  experience. 

Were  there  any  surprises  to  you  in  Berkeley's  system  compared 
to  other  universities  you  had  been  at? 

Surprises  in  this  respect,  you  mean? 

Yes,  right,  the  tenure—publish  or  perish. 

1  say  that  the  institutions  where  I  was,  which  had  not  as  much 
of  this  as  Berkeley,  were  constantly  trying  to  get  as  much. 
They  were  constantly  trying  to  move  in  the  direction  that 
creative  productivity—  if  that's  the  word—  was  essential  for  a 
university.   That's  not  very  well  phrased.   Thank  God  I'm  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  review  all  this  ! 


Sabbatical  in  Vienna;  Visiting  the  University  of  Budapest 


Danton:  Well,  for  instance,  before  the  war,  I  was  librarian  of  what  I 
considered  then  a  second-rate  institution,  Temple  University. 
It  still  is  not  a  first-class  institution.  And  I  don't  mean 
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first-class  in  the  sense  of  Berkeley,  Stanford,  Harvard,  Yale; 
I  mean  something  a  little  less  noble  than  that.   This 
institution  has  not  got  there  yet.   I  have  in  my  mind  about 
ten,  give  or  take  one  or  two,  absolutely  top-notch  institutions 
of  higher  education,  American  universities,  and  they're  as  good 
as  they  are  anywhere  in  the  world,  including  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  France,  and  Great  Britain.   Then,  after  those, 
there's  another  group  of  very  good  institutions,  very  good,  but 
not  quite  that  good,  maybe  a  total  of  about  twenty- five  or 
thirty  of  those—very  fine  institutions,  but  not  that  good. 

McCreery:   You  said  a  moment  ago  that  schools  that  were  less  like  Berkeley 
in  that  regard  were  trying  to  become  more  like  Berkeley. 
What's  your  personal  opinion  of  that? 

Danton:    Well,  I  think  what  they  want  is  to  have  absolute  academic 

respectability,  and  they  won't  ever  get  academic  respectability 
at  the  level  they  want  until  the  faculty  start  to  turn  out 
things.   Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I'm  trying  to  say. 

I  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  traveling—partly  because  I 
like  it,  partly  because  I  taught  courses  that  really  called  for 
a  personal  look-see,  partly  because  I  had  overseas  assignments. 
I  had  a  very  good  professional  life,  I  can  tell  you—very,  very 
good.   I  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  University  of  Budapest. 
Budapest  is  about  five  hours'  drive  east  of  Vienna,  where  I  was 
working.   Sometimes  I  was  working!   Sometimes  I  was  going  to 
the  opera  or  the  symphony.   I  did  a  lot  of  both.   Very,  very 
good  year.   Mmm! 

I  went  to  Budapest,  whose  librarian  I  knew  by 

correspondence.  When  I  wrote  him  from  Vienna,  in  German--!  had 
a  research  assistant  who  was  also  a  secretary,  who  was 
bilingual  in  German  and  English;  it  was  very  handy.   I  got  a 
most  enthusiastic  letter  back  from  him.   "Liebe  Herr  Professor 
Danton,  [continues  in  German]  — hier  kommt." 

McCreery:   "Come  on  over." 

Danton:    Come  on  over.   I  came.   I  think  I  drove.   Not  much  of  a  drive 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest.   I  think  I  did  drive.   And  he  was  all 
set  to  meet  me  at  the  airport  or  the  railroad  station,  and  so  I 
think  he  was  disappointed  that  I  came  by  car.   He  couldn't  put 
on  a  show  for  me.   However,  I  made  a  hotel  reservation,  and 
when  1--I  don't  want  to  drag  this  out  too  long.   I  told  him 
where  I  was  going  to  stay,  and  he  told  me  how  to  get  to  the 
library  and  should  he  come  and  pick  me  up.   I  said,  "No,  I  like 
to  walk."   So  I  walked  to  the  library.   I  walked  to  the 
library,  and  I  arrived  as  I  said  I  would,  and  he  was  there. 
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Well,  I  made  this  longer  than  I  wanted.  What  I  really  want 
to  say  about  this  visit  was  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
after  talking  with  me  in  his  office  and  introducing  me  to  some 
of  his  chief  staff  and  explaining  what  the  problems  of  the 
library  were- -of  course,  mostly  money  and  also  to  get  qualified 
staff  who  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  French,  German, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian—and  he  said,  "I  want  to 
show  you  something,  Herr  Danton."  Well,  by  then  we  were 
speaking  English.   His  English  was  excellent. 

Later,  on  another  occasion,  I  asked  him,  "How  come  your 
English  is  so  good?"   I  mean,  it  was  really  terrific.   He  said, 
"For  the  four  years  of  World  War  II,  I  listened  every  day  in 
the  evening  to  the  British  radio,"  secret  radio,  not  allowed  of 
course,  but  they  had  whatever  you  call  it,  secret.   "For  two 
hours  every  day--I  mean,  two  hours  every  day,  every  day,  every 
day--I  listened  with  a  dictionary,  and  then  I'd  try  to 
practice,  and  it  worked." 

So  where  did  he  take  me?  He  took  me  to  the  acquisition 
department,  and  there  he  had  an  alphabetical  card  file  of 
universities  in  the  world.   Under  "C"  he  had  California, 
University,  Berkeley.  And  behind  that  heading  there  was  a 
packet  of  cards  about  an  inch  thick  and  he  said,  "These  are  the 
scholarly  publications  we  get  on  exchange  from  the  Berkeley 
campus.   I  want  you  to  notice  there's  hardly  any  other 
institution  in  all  of  these  from  which  we  have  that  many." 

McCreery:   Well,  that  brings  the  point  home,  doesn't  it? 

Danton:    That  brings  it  home.   That  brings  it  home,  yes.   I  didn't  look 
at  everything,  but  I  was  standing  over  it,  and  the  headings 
were  standing  up,  and  you  could  see  from  heading  to  heading  to 
heading  to  heading  which  one  had  a  lot  of  cards  and  which  one 
didn't  have  any  cards.   Yes. 

That's  not  the  only  time  I  saw  that  or  had  it  pointed  out 
to  me,  not  the  only  time,  but  it  was  the  most  dramatic. 

McCreery:   Yes.   Well,  thank  you.   That's  a  good  way  to  summarize  your 

view  on  it.   Since  you  mentioned  your  time  in  Vienna—a  year, 
was  it? 

Danton:    Oh,  not  a  year.   It  was  fifteen  months. 

McCreery:   Oh,  okay.   Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  about  that  whole  visit  and 
how  it  came  about. 
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Danton:    I'd  like  nothing  better,  if  you  think  it  time  well  spent. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  one  thing  you  teach  a  new  faculty 
member  is  don't  teach  in  the  summer  school.   That's  when  you 
can  work.   The  library  is  not  crowded,  the  people  are  friendly 
[laughs],  and  you  can  get  help  inexpensively  or  whatever  you 
need.   I  said,  when  I  was  dean  and  had  power  to  say  so,  that 
any  new  faculty  member  in  the  first  five  to  ten  years  is  a 
jackass  to  spend  his  time  teaching  in  the  summer  school.   You 
can  get--if  you  talk  purely  about  the  materialistic  aspect  of 
it- -you '11  do  much  better  by  publishing  after  a  year  of  summer 
research  a  really  good  book  than  you  will  by  teaching  three  or 
four  years  of  summer  school.   Furthermore,  you're  more  likely 
to  get  promoted  to  an  upper  level  if  you  use  that  summertime 
for  not  teaching. 

McCreery:   So  you  took  your  own  advice? 

Danton:    So  I  took  my  own  advice,  absolutely.   Furthermore,  another 

thing  you  should  teach  them  is  to  build  up  their  sabbaticals. 
You  can  get  one  semester  off  with  salary—this  is  the  way  it 
used  to  be--one  semester  off  with  salary  after  five  or  six 
years,  whatever  the  rules  are.   Don't  take  it.   Build  it  up 
until  you  can  take  at  least  half  a  year  or  whatever  it  is 
that's  next.   The  details  are  not  important,  and  I've  forgotten 
them,  anyway.   So  that  when  you  became  long  in  the  tooth,  as  I 
was,  and  never  taught  summer  school,  it's  not  only  a  year  that 
you  could  have.   At  the  end  of  exams  in  May  or  June,  you're  off 
like  a  shot.   You  have  a  whole  summer- -June,  July,  and  August- - 
you  have  now  the  academic  year  coming  along  in  September,  to 
the  next  June,  and  you  have  that  summer,  so  you  have  fifteen 
months.   You  can  do  an  awful  lot,  if  you  want  to,  in  fifteen 
months.   I  had  two  of  those,  two  sabbaticals  of  fifteen  months. 

But  Vienna.   Well,  it's  hard  to  know  where  to  begin,  and 
it's  hard  to  know  when  to  stop  for  Vienna.   My  father  took  me 
to  Vienna,  the  first  time  I  was  in  Europe.   How  old  was  I?   I 
was  about  maybe  eighteen,  I  guess.   He  was  a  very  good  guide. 
His  German  was  perfect,  far  from  what  mine  was  then.   I  was 
just  studying  it.   He  said,  "Here  on  this  corner"--!  could  show 
you  on  the  map  exactly  where  the  corner  was --"was  the 
International  Cafe."  He  said  this  was  a  wonderful,  wonderful 
place  with  newspapers  of  every  principal  country.   He  said, 
"I'm  sorry  that  you  weren't  here  to  see  it,"  or  something  like 
that. 

He  stopped  right  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  he  looked 
at  me  and  said,  "You  know,  that's  what  my  father  said  to  me  the 
first  time  he  took  me  to  Vienna."  Well,  I  was  very  fortunate-- 
not  at  that  time- -but  later,  when  I  had  somewhat  established 
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myself.   I  had  a  book  in  mind,  and  this  book  could  about  as 
well  be  produced  in  any  major  city  that  had  a  major  scholarly 
library.   I  could  have  written  it  at  Harvard;  I  didn't  want  to 
go  to  Harvard.   I  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  especially  I  wanted 
to  have  a  good  look  at  Vienna. 

To  write  the  book,  I  got  two  grants,  Guggenheim  and 
Fulbright,  and  with  that  big  salary,  I  was  really  sitting  very 
pretty.   I  worked  hard  almost  every  morning  except  Sunday. 
Sunday  we  went  to  church  and  had  concerts  in  the  church,  mostly 
Mozart  and  Haydn  masses  and  Beethoven  masses.   The  only  thing 
you  had  to  be  careful  of,  in  winter,  going  to  church  for  music 
--all  it  cost  you  was  your  offering.  A  couple  of  marvelous, 
marvelous  choruses.   But  in  the  winter  you  had  to  get  a  church 
that  puts  some  heat  on  because  these  were  stone,  Gothic 
churches,  all  of  them,  and  once  they  get  cold,  it's  impossible 
--even  with  ski  boots  and  long  underwear  and  everything,  you 
can't  sit  for  two  hours  when  the  temperature  is  about  thirty- 
five.   You  can't  stand  it. 

So  the  Johann  Kirche,  I  remember,  and  the  church  at  the 
Michaelerplatz,  whatever  church  that  is--had  a  prominent  signs 
saying,  "Die  Kirche  Wird  Gereizt."  They  wanted  customers,  and 
the  only  way  they  would  be  sure  to  get  them  was  to  heat  the 
building.   For  the  opera  and  the  symphony  you  had  to  pay 
something,  of  course.   But  we  went  to  thirty- five  operas  in 
about--!  can't  say  fifteen  months  because  we  spent  a  month's 
vacation  in  Corsica;  I  spent  two  weeks  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Library  Associations  in  Frankfurt--in  fact,  I  was 
a  delegate  and  had  to  give  a  paper  in  Budapest.   That's  when  I 
went  to  Budapest.   The  opera  doesn't  run  mostly  in  July  and 
August  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.   So  there 
was  no  opera  in  Budapest.   But  I  had  to  do  some  business  for 
the  book  in  Prague.  We  drove  up  there  from  Vienna.   There  was 
an  opera  in  Prague,  pretty  good.   So  that  week  we  didn't  miss 
the  opera. 

I  had  a  Fulbright  that  year,  1961.   The  Fulbright 
administration  in  Vienna  was  exceedingly  good,  tight,  helpful, 
well-supported. 
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McCreery:   I'd  like  to  start  today  with  some  questions  about  the  financial 
aspects  of  managing  the  library  school  as  its  dean.   We  don't 
have  to  focus  on  any  particular  year,  but  you  have  talked 
already  about  how  small  the  school's  budget  was. 

Danton:    When  I  arrived,  I  finally  got  hold  of  a  budget.   It's  fairly 

clear  to  me  now--I  think  it  is  clear—why  I  had  such  difficulty 
getting  it,  because  it  was  so  mis-er-a-ble.   It  was  $23,000, 
including  all  the  salaries.   It's  incredible.   It's  hard  to 
believe  that  we  could  even  have  survived  that  much. 

McCreery:   Now,  I  know  you  went  to  see  President  Sproul  and  got  some 
relief  on  that  matter  right  away. 

Danton:    I  got  relief  for  two  salaries.   That  was  quite  a  bit. 

Proportionately,  it  was  a  great  deal,  compared  to  what  we 
already  had. 

McCreery:   Now,  as  time  went  on,  what  did  you  do  about  keeping  your  budget 
up  to  par? 

Danton:    Well,  I  sent  long  and  substantial  communications  with  my  budget 
to  the  so-called  Budget  Committee,  which,  of  course  —  its 
deliberations  went  I  guess  first  to  the  provost--! 'm  not  sure 
of  that;  it  was  never  really  clear  to  me  what  the  job 
description  of  the  provost  was.   It  certainly  was  not  what  took 
his  place,  namely  the  first  chancellor,  Clark  Kerr.   His  job 
description,  which,  of  course,  I've  never  seen,  but  his  was 
far,  far  more  broad  and  its  elements  were  far  stronger,  far 
more  meaningful,  far  more  important,  far  more  everything  than 
Provost  [Monroe  E.]  Deutsch,  who  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
and  a  very  fine  man;  but  as  far  as  I  now— even  then— could  see, 
not  very  important  in  respect  to  what  he  was  charged  with  and 
allowed  to  do. 

McCreery:   Was  Provost  Deutsch  responsive  to  your  request  for  increased 
budget? 

Danton:    He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

McCreery:   So  when  you  said  you  sent  long  communications  — 

Danton:    To  the  Budget  committee.   I  don't  think  Deutsch  ever  saw  those. 
He  may  have  been  given  a  left-handed  look,  but  I  don't  believe 
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he  had  any  power  or  authority  there,  and  I'm  not  sure  where  he 
did  have  any  power  or  authority.   But  he  was  a  very  fine  man, 
typical  of  the  best  scholarly  Jewish  person.   For  instance,  he 
signed  the  telegram  that  invited  me  to  come  here  when  I  was  in 
New  York.   It  was  signed  "Deutsch."   But  my  impression  is  that 
Sproul  rang  a  bell  and  called  him  and  said,  "Monroe,  would  you 
like  to  send  a  telegram  to  Professor  Danton  in  New  York  and  ask 
him  to  come  here?"  He  did  do  that.   That's  the  way  I  think  it 
happened. 

McCreery:   That's  why  you  were  dealing  with  the  Budget  Committee  instead. 

Danton:    In  light  of  what  I  now  know- -and  what  happened  was  the  people 
that  controlled  the  budget  in  the  first  level- -for  me  and 
everybody  else  around--was  the  chair  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
yes.   I  never  had  any  direct  communication  with  Deutsch 
thereafter,  after  that  telegram--and  my  response.   I  think 
that's  literally  true.   I  won't  change  that.   I  think  somebody 
could  read  this  and  say,  "What  the  heck  was  Perry  Danton 
thinking  here?   Doesn't  he  remember  so-and-so  and  so-and-so  and 
so-and-so."  I'd  be  glad  to  hear  that  [laughs].   I  used  to  see 
Deutsch  at  The  Faculty  Club,  and  we  always  had  a  very  cordial 
relationship,  very.   Nothing  happened!   It  was  very  cordial. 
No  chance  for  anything  to  go  askew. 

McCreery:   Right.   Well,  tell  me  more  about  your  search  for  money  for  the 
school. 

Danton:    The  most  important  thing  for  the  school,  in  my  opinion,  at  that 
time- -and  that's  the  feeling  I  had  then,  and  that's  the  opinion 
I  have  now- -was  to  get  money,  a  lot  of  it,  in  a  hurry  for 
people  and  books.   The  library  school  library  was  a  zero.   It 
was  a  z-e-r-o,  zero.   There  were  some  books  shelved  in  our  so- 
called  classroom.   We  had  one  single  classroom  and  two  or  three 
offices  nearby,  an  absolutely  awful,  the  worst-housed  library 
school  of  any  of  the  schools,  by  far.   I  visited  them  all,  and 
I  could  say  that  without  fear  of  contradiction. 

What  those  books  were  at  the  back  of  that  classroom  were 
castoffs  from  the  main  stacks  of  the  library.   They  were  things 
such  as  an  analytical  bibliographical  dictionary  of  the  Arabic 
manuscripts  in  the  library.   Just  what  a  beginning  library 
school  student  needed,  just  exactly  right  for  him,  since  he 
could  take  it  to  prop  open  a  door,  he  couldn't  read  it,  he 
couldn't  use  it,  he  had  no  value  for  it,  but  it  was  a  very  good 
doorstop.  We  had  a  door  that  did  not  stay  open  well,  and  you 
just  take  a  book  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  each  direction  and 
prop  the  door  open.   It  was  awful,  just  awful. 
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We  needed  money  for  people  and  for  books.   I  doubled  the 
budget,  I  think,  each  year  for  about  —  I'm  not  sure  how  long.   I 
hesitate  to  say.   I  don't  remember.   I  didn't  do  it  in  the 
sense  that  I  said,  "I've  got  to  double  the  budget  again."   I 
did  as  much  an  increase  in  the  budget  as  I  thought  I  could  get 
away  with,  and  I  accompanied  the  budget  by  the  most  detailed 
and  circumstantial  evidence  that  I  could  gather.   I  didn't  have 
too  much  time,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  help  from  outside.   There 
were  publications  that  helped  me  that  were  available. 

If  you  had  come  to  me  earlier,  I  could  have  my  hands  on 
some  documentation  which  would  put  a  little  meat  on  these 
bones,  but  my  impression  is  that  within  three  years  we  had 
tripled  the  budget.   We  got  up  to  $75,000,  I  think,  more  than 
$75,000.   I  don't  trust  my  memory. 

I  can  look  that  up  elsewhere  and  try  to  fill  in.   I'm  just 
curious  about  your  interactions  with  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
how  difficult  or  easy  was  it  to  accomplish  these  things? 

Ah!   It's  never  easy  when  you  want  money.   By  the  way,  I  sent 
to  archives  within  the  past  six  or  seven  months  a  fat  volume 
which  contained  my  annual  reports  for  ten  years  to  Sproul,  and 
all  the  stuff  about  budgets  and  students  and  rules  and 
regulations  and  actions  of  the  faculty:  actions  about  the 
school  and  actions  of  what  they  were  doing  outside-  -writing  and 
attending  meetings—are  there.   You  ought  to  get  that.   I  don't 
know  how  you're  going  to  dig  it  out,  but  it's  there.   It  came 
to  archives  in  a  carton.   I  put  it  in  the  carton  with  my  own 
two  hands  . 


So  you  know  it's  there. 
I  know  it's  there. 


Okay.   Well,  let's  talk  for  a  moment  about  outside  sources  of 
funding  for  the  school. 

Wait  a  minute.   Let  me  finish  just  one  thing  there.   I  don't 
know  how  I  can  formulate  it.   Oh,  yes,  books  and  people.   The 
great  thing  about  Sproul  was,  he  was  not  a  scholar.   He  was  not 
a  highly  educated  man.   But  in  some  mysterious  and  wonderful 
way,  he  knew  from  his  very  early  —  maybe  not  the  very  earliest 
days,  but  early  days—what  it  took  to  make  the  university  a 
true,  great  university:  books,  people,  laboratories.   That's 
what  it  takes.   Every  time  I  put  something  important  in  the  way 
of  asking  for  money  and  was  justified  in  supplementing  what  I 
said  with  a  special  plea  about  money  for  books—that  was  every 
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damn  year;  that  was  every  year--I  got  a  sympathetic  ear  if  it 
went  up  to  him. 

I  did  almost  as  well  with  people  because—and  this  is  what 
I  wanted  to  be  sure  to  say- -we  got  two  people  new  in  the 
summer,  that  summer,  and  we  got  two  more  people  new  within 
either  one  or  two  years,  so  that  began  to  be  at  the  edges  of 
respectability.  Well,  now  you  want  to  go  somewhere  else. 
Where  do  you  want  to  go  now? 

McCreery:   I'm  just  thinking  of  outside  sources  of  funding  for  the  school. 
I  mentioned  before  I  left  last  time  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  in 
particular  about  the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  what  money  you 
may  have  gotten  from  them. 

Danton:    Well,  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  with  Frederick  Keppel.   He  was 
the  father  of  a  former  cabinet  secretary  of  the  U.S.   He  was 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  which  had  a  lot  of 
money,  obviously,  and  had  committed  itself  to  using  the  money 
in  a  way  that  permitted  it  to  listen  sympathetically  to 
requests  for  library  kinds  of  assistance.   So  it  paid  for 
Charlie  Shaw's  list  of  books  for  college  libraries.   Then  there 
was  a  list  of  books  for  junior  college  libraries.   It  paid  for 
the  endowment- -pretty  small  today,  but  large  in  those  days, 
before  my  time,  in  the  1930s  and  forties—for  librarianship  for 
college  libraries,  of  which  Oberlin  was  one;  for  funds  for 
deanships  of  a  few  library  schools,  including  Berkeley. 

Then  it  had  senior  scholarships,  I  think  you  could  call 
them  fellowships,  for  eager  and  up-and-coming  librarians.   No 
matter  what  kind  of  library,  somebody  who  did  very  well,  had 
great  potential—it  would  give  you  the  money  to  go  to  Chicago's 
graduate  library  school,  the  only  place  that  offered  a  Ph.D.  at 
that  time.   I  had  one  of  those  for  two  years.   That  was  very 
nice.   By  today's  standards,  these  were  only  peanuts,  but  not 
by  the  standards  of  the  1930s,  when,  you  know,  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  bad  Depression,  so  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
looked  like  ten  thousand  today,  easily,  I  would  say. 


Further  Recollections  of  Carl  Milam  and  the  ALA.  1930-1933 


Danton:    The  Carnegie  Corporation.   Because  of  my  work  with  the  ALA  just 
before— as  assistant  to  Carl  Milam— that  would  be  in  1930  to 
'33— Carl  was  a  splendid  boss.   He  was  a  splendid  boss  because 
he  let  his  subordinate,  me,  know  exactly  what  was  going  on. 
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## 

Where  did  we  end? 

You  were  just  talking  about  when  you  assisted  Carl  Milam,  what 
kind  of  a  boss  he  was. 

Oh,  right.   He  was  a  splendid  boss  because  in  the  first  place 
he  let  me  know  exactly  what  was  happening,  and  why.   In  the 
second  place,  whenever  he  had  visitors  that  he  thought  were 
important  and  interesting,  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  see 
that  I  met  them.   He  either  would  go  around  and  stop  by  my 
office  with  them,  or  he  would  call  me  and  he  said,  "This  might 
interest  you,  Perry,"  because  it  always  interested  me. 

He  took  me  on  quite  a  number  of  trips  with  him  when  he  went 
to  other  places.   I  don't  know  whether  anybody  in  the  ALA 
budget  office  knew  about  that;  I  suppose  they  did.   It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there  would  be  any  questions.   But  I'm  not 
sure  that  I  earned  my  money  on  the  trip—what  contribution  I 
could  make- -because  I  didn't  know  much  of  anything.   But  I  was 
a  quick  learner.   I  was  eager  as  the  mischief  I  was  very,  very 
eager.   When  he  made  a  suggestion  of  something,  he  didn't  have 
to  say,  "You  might  look  that  up  when  you  have  a  chance." 

We  had  a  pretty  good  library  in  the  ALA  office  in  the  field 
of  library  and  information  studies,  but  there  was  some  side 
stuff  in  sociology  and  education.   Whenever  something  was  in 
the  air  like  that,  I  would  immediately  go  and  find  it.   If  they 
didn't  have  it,  I  was  privileged  to  ask  the  librarian  to  buy 
it.   So  I  was  not  at  all  loathe  to  make  suggestions  of  how 
other  people's  money  could  be  spent!   We  built  up,  some  of  us, 
an  even  more  respectable  library  than  we'd  had,  because  there 
hadn't  been  people  as  interested  in  the  library  as  a  general 
thing,  a  whole  thing,  as  I  was.   I  wanted  to  see  a  great, 
general,  professional  library  there.   I  think  by  the  time  we 
left,  it  was  on  the  beginning,  and  it  later  got  so  big  and  so 
good  that  the  whole  thing  was  transferred  to  a  place  that  had 
more  space  and  staff  for  it,  namely  the  library  school  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign [ -Urbana ],  where  it  now  is 
and  is  a  real  professional  resource. 


We  were  talking  about  Carnegie  Corporation, 
interaction  with  Carnegie  while  at  ALA? 


Did  you  have  some 


Well,  I  got  money  from  them. 

You  did,  okay.   You  got  one  of  these  fellowships  or  something? 
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Danton:    I  got  the  fellowship.  Much  later  on--the  fellowship  was  I 

think  from  1933  to  '35,  something  like  that.   It  enabled  me  to 
go  to  Chicago.   Thirty- three  to  '35  is  right. 


Interactions  with  the  Carnegie  Corporation 


Danton:    Afterward,  there  were  some  very  pleasant  things.   The  Carnegie 
Corporation  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  ideas  about  the  use  of 
Carnegie  money  to  enable  people  who  could  show  a  real  "need"  to 
use  Carnegie  money  to  travel  to  IFLA,  International  Federation 
of  Library  Associations  conferences.   Well,  if  anybody  asks  me 
if  I  have  an  idea  of  how  to  spend  money  in  that  kind  of  way,  I 
am  bubbling  over  with  ideas.   I  believe  twice  I  got  them  to 
support  me,  not  only  to  go  to  the  conferences—curiously 
enough,  I  can't  remember  which  conferences  they  paid  me  to  go 
to.   It's  hard  to  believe.   I  take  a  foreign  trip,  and  you  have 
all  your  expenses  paid,  and  I  just  cannot  nail  down  which  ones 
it  was.   I  guess  it  doesn't  matter.   But  it's  all  in  the 
folders  that  are  under  International  Federation  of  Library 
Associations  in  archives. 

McCreery:   By  the  time  you  became  the  dean  at  Berkeley,  then,  you  had  some 
personal  contacts  at  Carnegie?  Did  those  come  in  handy? 

Danton:    Well,  that's  one  contact,  two  contacts—two  different  times- 
yes,  indeed.   Then—I  didn't  learn  this  until  a  good  deal 
later- -the  corporation  had  ways  of  finding  out  about  people. 
They  had  all  the  money.  All  they  had  to  do  was  say,  "Here,  do 
this  this.   It'll  take  you  three  weeks,  and  we'll  pay  you  a 
hundred  dollars  a  day  for  three  weeks,"  or  whatever.   In  the 
earlier  days,  after  I  left  Chicago  in  May  of  '35  with  a  Ph.D.— 
from  then  on  till  the  time  I  went  into  the  navy,  which  was 
1942 — I  frequently  consulted  the  corporation  about  some  thing 
or  some  person. 

After  I  got  to  be  dean  here- -the  war  is  over,  thank  God— 
and  it's  now  1946  to  '55  or  so— they  consulted  me  about  people 
and  things.   That's  a  different  thing.   I  was  always  very 
punctilious  about  these  relationships,  very,  and  I  bent  over 
backward. 

McCreery:   Were  you  able  to  bring  money  into  the  school  in  the  form  of 
grants? 

Danton:    Well,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  did  give  money  for  four  schools, 
but  that  was  before  my  time.   I  can't  say  that  I  had  anything 
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to  do  with  it  coming  to  Berkeley.   It  was  about  $1.5  million. 
The  endowment  is  still  there  and  still  on  the  books  and  pays 
for  some  part  of  the  school's  operations. 

I  should  also  say  that  I  believe  the  school  was  less  active 
than  it  should  have  been  and  might  have  been,  and  therefore 
less  successful  than  it  should  have  been  and  might  have  been, 
in  getting  general  money  outside.   Individuals  got  money  for 
things  like  Fulbright  [fellowships],  but  the  school  did  not. 
In  fact,  the  opportunities  for  getting  that  kind  of  money  were 
far,  far  less  than  they  are  today.   There  are  so  many  more 
sources  of  money  for  worthy  institutions  and  people,  far  more 
today  than  there  were. 

Anyway,  I  think  we  probably  could  have  done  more  than  we 
did.   I  know  from  my  limited  experience  that  campaigning  for 
larger-scale  general  funds  is  a  very  tough,  time-consuming 
business,  and  you  don't  always  bat  a  thousand  on  it.   Though 
there  are  more  sources  now--all  kinds  of  things,  as  you  know-- 
I'm  fairly  certain  that  the  difficulties  of  latching  onto  some 
of  the  gravy  are  still  very  great. 


End  of  Deanship,  1961 


McCreery:   Okay.   We've  talked  a  lot  about  different  events  during  the 

time  you  were  dean  of  the  school.  What  about  the  end  of  that 
period,  when  you  gave  up  the  deanship?  How  did  that  all  come 
about,  and  how  did  you  decide  to  move  on? 

Danton:    It  came  about- -let's  see.   I  had  said  to  myself  that  there  were 
ten  things  I  wanted  the  school  to  do  or  to  have  done  by  the 
time  I  left.   I  pretty  nearly  did  it  all.   Getting  the  doctoral 
program  took  more  out  of  me  and  took  more  of  my  time  than  I  had 
any  expectation  of,  but  I  would  have  continued  with  it  until 
either  it  was  an  absolute  dead  goose  or  I  got  it,  one  or  the 
other. 


So  I  don't  regret  any  of  that  time,  but  I  can  see  now — 
before  I  sent  these  papers  all  to  the  archives,  I  went  through 
quite  a  lot  of  them- -not  enough  for  our  talk!   I  should  have 
gone  through  more.   But  I  did  go  through  quite  a  lot.   I  went 
through  particularly  the  whole  documentation  of  the  doctoral 
business.   If  you  just  take  the  letters  and  memoranda  I 
concocted  and  wrote,  right  there  is  a  day's  work  for  ten 
people.   It  was  enormously  time-consuming.   I  didn't  have  time 
for  anything  else  except  an  occasional  meal.   That  was  it.   An 
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occasional  meal  or  an  occasional  nap.   That  was  all-consuming. 
I  didn't  think  or  do  anything.   It's  hard  for  you  to  believe, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  literally  true. 

As  LeRoy  Merritt,  who  was  my  unofficial  assistant  dean 
until  he  resigned  to  take  a  headship  elsewhere--he  said  when  he 
decided  to  get  out--he  said,  "Perry,  be  careful.   You're 
obsessed  with  this."  I  said,  "I  don't  know  how  to  be  careful, 
and  I  am  obsessed."  I  knew  it.   I  was.   I  was.   It  was  all- 
consuming.   And  had  it  eventually  ended  unsuccessfully,  which 
looked  highly  possible  for  one  or  two  years,  I  think  I  would 
have  resigned. 

But,  of  course,  you  did  get  it  approved  by  around  195 A,  and 
then  you  continued  as  dean  until  1961. 


That's  correct. 

So  you  had  a  run  of  fifteen  years  or  so  in  that  job. 
wondering,  how  did  you  feel  about  giving  it  up? 


I'm 


Oh,  well—there  are  several  factors.  Although  I  had  had  my 
share  of  sabbaticals,  the  beneficial  aspects  of  a  sabbatical 
wear  off  rapidly.   That  is  to  say,  it's  like  dinner.   You  can 
have  a  great,  wonderful  dinner  with  nine  courses  and  beautiful 
and  elegant  and  everything,  but  twenty- four  hours  from  now 
you're  hungry  again.   I'm  not  sure  that  that  analogy  is  very 
good,  but  for  one  thing,  I  was  tired,  kind  of  a  long-range 
tired,  deanship  tired.   That  was  one  thing. 

The  second  thing  is  all  the  important  things  I  had  said  I 
thought  the  school  ought  to  be  before  I  came--a  publication 
series,  the  Ph.D.  program,  summer  school,  a  viable  mass 
faculty- -well,  I  had  done  that.   Thirdly  or  fourthly,  I  was 
bursting  with  a  book  idea.   Being  dean  doesn't  allow  much  time 
--a  good  dean—doesn't  allow  much  time  for  thoughtful  writing. 
It  just  isn't  there.   It's  there  only  if  you  sacrifice  to  some 
extent  family,  your  summer  sessions,  your  summer  so-called 
vacation- -June,  July,  August—holidays,  and  that  doesn't  do  the 
deanship  any  good  in  the  long  run.   It  doesn't  do  it  any  good. 
It  takes  from  the  vitality  of  the  person. 

I  had  an  invitation  to  go  and  do  several  things  in  Germany, 
and  I  had  in  LeRoy  Merritt  and  Ed  [Edward  A.]  Wight  two  very 
capable  men  who  were  loyal,  who  knew  what  our  plans  and  hopes 
were  for  the  school,  and  whom  I  could  leave  in  charge  without 
worrying  about  it  while  I  was  away. 
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I  had  been  dean  for  fifteen  years,  which  was  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  norm.   The  tradition  here  had  been- -since 
before  my  day  and  I  think,  as  far  as  I  could  tell,  continues 
still  strongly—that  a  deanship  is  not  a  permanent  position. 
Many  other  great  universities  don't  feel  that  way.   You  can  be 
a  dean,  I  think,  at  Minnesota—maybe  I  better  not  mention 
names—a  dean  at  some  very  good  universities  is  a  lifetime 
appointment.  At  Berkeley,  it's  a  five-year  appointment, 
really. 

I  hadn't  thought  very  far  after  the  first  five  years  beyond 
beginning  to  put  the  place  on  a  decent  basis— faculty  and 
books.   So  it  seemed  like  a  very  propitious  time.   So  I  went  to 
Chancellor  Glenn  Seaborg.   First  I  wrote  him  a  note  and  said  I 
was  thinking  about  this  and  I'd  like  to  come  and  talk.   So  I 
went  and  talked,  and  I  said,  "The  more  I  think  about  it  after 
writing  the  note,  the  more  I  think  this  is  wise  for  me,  wise 
for  the  school,  wise  for  the  university"--in  about  that  order. 
But  I  now  believe  that  that  was  absolutely  right. 

I  had  a  splendid  year.   I  wrote  the  book.   I've  got  a 
picture  of  me  on  shipboard  coming  back,  reading  the  manuscript 
of  the  book.   I  went  to  a  wonderful  institution,  Gottingen. 

How  was  Mr.  Merritt  chosen  to  take  over  the  deanship 
temporarily? 

How  was  he  chosen?  By  my  recommendation.   There  really  wasn't 
anybody  else  who  was  interested.   A  lot  of  people  knew  very 
well,  if  you  take  up  a  deanship,  there  are  one  or  more  other 
things  you're  not  going  to  do  very  well,  or  maybe  not  at  all. 
Writing  books  is  one  of  them. 

How  did  Mr.  [Raynard  Coe]  Swank  come  to  be  the  next  permanent 
dean?  Do  you  know  much  about  that  process?   I  think  you  do. 

I  know  all  about  it  because  before  I  left,  which  was  about  June 
of  1960,  I  guess,  everybody  knew  that  LeRoy  Merritt  was  not 
going  to  be  the  permanent  dean.   He  didn't  want  to  be  permanent 
dean.   He  should  not  have  been.   He  was  not  a  charismatic 
person,  for  one  thing.   So  Chancellor  Seaborg  asked  me,  I  think 
in  writing,  to  make  some  recommendations. 

Good  deans  are  never  too  easy  to  find,  but  they  were  a  lot 
harder  then  than  they  are  today,  because  there  were  only  three 
or  four  doctoral  schools  turning  out  the  kind  of  people  the 
University  of  California  was  looking  for.   The  university 
didn't  care  too  much  whether  you  were  charismatic,  but  cared 
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about  whether  you  had  a  Ph.D.  and  some  evidence  of  creative 
writing. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  the  average,  good  university  does 
not  look  for  enough  in  appointing  faculty,  including  deans,  and 
one  thing  they  don't  look  for  enough,  besides  what  I  just 
mentioned,  they  don't  look  enough  to  see  whether  this  guy  knows 
anything  about  the  literature  in  his  field.   There's  no  test. 
Nobody  asks.   Only  I  ask.   I  didn't  have  any  time  to  ask  what 
LeRoy  Merritt  knew  before  I  appointed  him.   I  wanted  somebody 
to  teach  classes.   That  was  the  15th  of  September.   It  was  all 
I  could  think  about . 

I  mean  this  in  a  way  joking,  but  I  mean  it  very  seriously. 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  institution  having  a  direct,  specific 
inquiry  of  a  prospective  faculty  member:  How  well  does  he  know 
the  literature  of  the  field  in  general  and  in  his 
specialization?  Don't  you  think  that's  phenomenal?   I  think 
it's  absolutely  remarkable. 

Well,  how  did  it  happen?   Oh,  Swank.   So  I  wrote  to 
Seaborg,  who  said,  "After  considerable  thought  and  thinking 
around,  who  is  there,  who  is  there,  who  is  there?"--!  said,  "I 
think  by  all  odds  the  most  desirable  candidate  would  be  Ray 
Swank." 


McCreery:   He  was  at  Stanford  then? 

Danton:    He  was  at  Stanford.   He  was  at  Stanford  almost  entirely  because 
he  had  been  invited  to  come  there  to  find  out  what  was  wrong 
with  the  university  library.   He  wrote  a  very  good  report,  one 
of  the  dozen  best  academic  library  reports  that  existed  at  that 
time.   On  the  basis  of  that  report,  as  to  what  happened  with 
the  library  and  what  they  should  do  about  it,  they  appointed 
him  to  do  it.   It  sometimes  happens. 

I  got  several  letters  while  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
saying  that  Swank  had  turned  them  down,  and  who  would  be  my 
next  choice?   I  wrote  to  Ray  at  Stanford  and  asked  him  why,  how 
come?  We  were  pretty  good  friends.   I  had  been  there 
professionally  and  socially;  he  had  been  here  in  the  same  way. 
We  liked  each  other.  We  hadn't  been  doing  anything  together 
yet,  but  we  did  later. 

I  asked  him  to  be  frank  with  me  as  to  "What  does  the  offer 
need  to  make  you  feel  differently?"  Well,  he  had  a  faculty 
house  in  Stanford.   You  probably  read  about  the  faculty  houses 
at  Stanford  recently.   One  of  those  brick  houses  in  one  of  the 
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great  locations.   I  don't  think  there's  any  faculty  housing 
anywhere  that  can  compare  with  Stanford's,  absolutely  ideal. 

However,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  school  had  probably 
reached  a  plateau  and  that  he  didn't  know  if  there  was  anything 
more  that  could  be  done  without  more  time,  energy,  and  money 
than  was  probably  available.   I  tried  to  persuade  him—well,  I 
answered  him.   I  thought  he  was  a  little  off  the  beam.   And  I 
wrote  back  to  Berkeley,  saying  that  I  was  unwilling  to  make 
another  suggestion  until  I  could  talk  to  Ray  and  until  I  heard 
from  his  own  mouth  that  he  would  not  come  to  Berkeley.   And 
then  it  was  left  that  way,  and  I  didn't  come  back  to  Berkeley 
for- -well,  not  until  the  end  of  that  summer,  the  summer  of  '61. 

The  status  was  quo,  nothing  had  happened.   I  think  the 
university  had  tried  to  recruit  a  couple  of  people  without 
success,  without  much  enthusiasm.   Seaborg  was  a  hindrance 
here.   He  blocked  the  road  because  he  wanted  to  get  a  great 
literary  figure.   He  had  seen  that  Archibald  MacLeish  was 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  he  thought  that's  the  kind  of  a  man 
he  wanted. 

Well,  Archibald  MacLeish  did  some  good  things  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  but  one  of  the  first  things  that  he  did 
when  he  became  Librarian  of  Congress  was  exactly  what  I  and 
others  said  would  happen  if  we  had  a  literary  figure  here  at 
Berkeley—the  Library  of  Congress  could  afford  it,  and  we 
couldn't- -namely,  the  Library  of  Congress  appointed  a  large, 
widely- spread  group  of  people  to  tell  the  library  what  it 
should  do. 

I  said,  "You  want  a  dean  here  who  knows  what  should  be 
done."   I  think  that  idea  prevailed  finally.   Well,  we  know  it 
did  prevail!   Seaborg  was  very  firm  on  what  he  wanted,  in  the 
sense  of  a  great  poet  or  novelist,  but  that's  not  what  a 
professional  school  needs.   It  can't  afford  to  have  somebody 
just  as  a  figurehead  to  go  around  to  banquets  and  so  on. 
You've  got  to  have  somebody  who  knows  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  is 
willing  to  use  them  to  gain- -whatever. 

So  we  had  an  acting  dean,  LeRoy  Merritt.   Ed  Wight,  I 
think,  acted  at  least  some  of  the  time.   It  doesn't  make  much 
difference.   Ray  finally  was  persuaded  to  take  it,  and  I  don't 
think  he  ever  regretted  it.   He  thrived  in  it.   He  did  well  in 
it.   He  did  well  for  the  school.   He  did  very  well  for  the 
school,  particularly  in  securing  South  Hall  at  a  time  when  it 
was  very,  very  scary.   Having  already  been  turned  down  for 
California  Hall  and  for  the  East  Asiatic  Library,  South  Hall 
seemed  to  me  then  and  still  seems  to  me  to  be  the  last  chance 
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we  had  for  a  place  where  the  school  could  grow  and  develop  in 
the  directions  I  have  already  cited. 


The  Deanship  of  Raynard  Swank;  The  Institute  of  Library 
Research 

[Interview  7:  April  20,  1999]  ## 


McCreery:   We  were  talking  at  the  end  of  our  last  session  about  the  1960s, 
after  you  had  finished  being  dean  of  the  library  school,  and 
Professor  [Raynard  Coe]  Swank  had  come  to  take  over  that  role. 
Can  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  how  he  was  received  at  the 
school? 

Danton:    Well,  I  guess  so.   I  would  say  he  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  just  about  everybody  I  know.   I  still  think  it  was  a  very 
good  appointment.   I  think  others  thought  it  was  a  good 
appointment.   I  think  he  had  the  fullest  cooperation  he  could 
want  from  everybody.  What  more  is  there  to  say? 

McCreery:   Well,  I  gather  he  instituted  some  new  things.   I'm  thinking 
first  of  all  of  the  Institute  of  Library  Research. 

Danton:    Well,  what  was  wrong  with  the  institute?  Not  enough  people 

believed  in  it,  was  one  thing  that  was  wrong  with  it.   It  was 
not  really  funded,  which  was  probably  a  basic  and  inevitable 
reason  it  flopped.   There  wasn't  anything  there  to  support  it. 
I  don't  think  it  ever  had  real,  dynamic  leadership.   I  believed 
in  the  idea,  but  I  didn't  believe  in  the  fact.   That  is  to  say, 
I  didn't  see  anything  happening  there  at  all.   That's  it. 

McCreery:   What  was  the  idea  behind  it,  as  you  understood  it? 

Danton:    Well,  it  was  to  be  a  leader  in  research  in  the  field  through 
grants,  through  a  staff  that  would  be  of  assistance  to 
researchers.   Nothing  happened  there.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  if  you  ask  me  what  did  it  do,  what  are  the  four  or 
five  things  that  it  was  important  for  and  that  it  created,  I 
would  have  to  say  I  don't  know.   They  may  be  there,  but  they 
were  so  under-emphasized,  so  under-publicized,  so  nothing. 
There  may  be  something  there  that  happened  that  I'm  not  aware 
of,  but  I  think  this  is  not  really  very  likely. 

I  was  very  active  in  the  school.   I  was  very  interested  in 
what  the  school  was  doing.   I  think  if  something  had  happened 
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that  was  real,  that  you  could  put  your  hand  around,  I  think  I 
would  have  known  about  it. 

McCreery:   Did  you  participate  in  the  institute  yourself? 

Danton:    No.   I  don't  know  how  I  would  have  participated.   It's  a  little 
hard  to  say,  but  no  one  asked  me  to  participate.   Was  there  a 
board  of  directors?  Was  there  a  real  staff?  Was  there  a 
viable  group?   I  think  there  would  have  to  be  at  least  four 
full-time  staff  members  to  go  anywhere.   Were  there  four  full- 
time  staff  members?   Not  as  far  as  I  know.   There  might  have 
been  one  or  two,  and  I  suppose  there  were.   Can  I  name  them? 
No.   I'm  sorry,  but  that's  the  way  I  am  about  it. 

McCreery:   Do  you  know  if  a  focus  of  the  institute,  though,  was  the  coming 
of  computerization  to  the  library  field? 

Danton:  The  coming  of  what? 

McCreery:  Computerization. 

Danton:  What  was  the  question? 

McCreery:  Was  that  a  special  emphasis  of  the  institute,  do  you  know? 

Danton:    Ah.   I  do  not  know.   I  don't  know.   I  don't  see  how  it  could 

fail  to  have  something  to  do  with  computerization.   But  whether 
it  was  especially  strong,  I  don't  know.   Was  there  ever  a 
report  made  by  the  institute  to  anybody?   I  suppose  there  is 
some  kind  of  report  somewhere.   I  don't  know  about  it.   Sorry. 
I  can  be  more  helpful  in  other  respects,  I'm  sure.   Have  you 
asked  the  same  series  of  questions  of  anybody  else?  About  the 
institute,  I  mean. 

McCreery:   Not  yet,  but  I'm  planning  to. 

Danton:    I'll  be  very  interested  to  hear  what  you're  told,  very 

interested.   Maybe  somebody  will  refute  me,  and  if  so,  I'd  like 
to  know  about  it,  okay? 


Traveling  to  Southeast  Asia  with  Raynard  Swank 


McCreery:   Okay.   Well,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  a  little  bit  more 
about  Professor  Swank.   What  kind  of  a  style  did  he  have  as 
dean  of  the  school? 
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Danton:    Well,  I  think  I  know  Swank  better  than  any  other  member  of 

faculty  we  ever  had,  with  the  exception  of  Buckland.   We  didn't 
have  much  faculty  in  the  early  days ,  but  we  had  some  faculty  by 
the  time  Swank  came  on  board.   For  one  thing,  he  and  I  had  a 
pair  of  assignments  from  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1963,  I  think 
1963,  to  go  to  Southeast  Asia.  We  were  roommates  in  some  very 
wonderful  places  in  the  world,  like  Singapore.   I  can  still 
remember  the  suite  we  had  in  the  Raffles  Hotel,  which  is  a  very 
nice  place  to  have  somebody  else  pay  for  to  stay. 

I  remember  reading  manuscripts  and  reports  out  in  the 
garden.   I  remember  the  sign  on  the  bulletin  board,  clippings 
from  the  Singapore  paper,  one  from  the  Singapore  Times,  and  it 
said,  "The  report  that  a  tiger  was  caught  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel  is  not  strictly  true,  but  he  was  nearby"--something  to 
that  effect,  very  understated.   It  was  before  my  time.   I  never 
saw  any  tiger  around.   But  it  was  a  great  place  to  stay.   There 
was  Kipling  and  Somerset  Maugham  throughout  that  hotel,  in 
addition  to  which  it  had  marvelous  food,  drinks,  and  service. 
Well,  you  don't  care  about  that. 

We  were  roommates  there.   We  had  a  suite,  with  a  servant 
who  was  told  to  take  care  of  us  and  be  sure  we  had  everything 
we  wanted,  morning,  noon,  and  night.   It's  a  very  pleasant 
feeling,  very  attractive  to  me. 

We  were  next-door  roommates  at  the  living  quarters  where 
visiting  scholars  were  put  up  at  the  International  Rice 
Research  Institute,  I  would  think  probably  about  forty  miles 
from  Manila,  a  most  remarkable  place.   The  founding  money  was 
paid  by  either  the  Ford  Foundation  or  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  the  regular  maintenance  money  was  paid  by  the  other  one. 
They  had  the  backing  of  both  of  these  powerful,  generally  wise, 
and  very  wealthy  sources. 

What  the  institute  did--a  really  great  thing:  It  purported 
to  be  concerned  about  everything  that  had  to  do  with  the  growth 
and  health  and  distribution  and  influence,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  of  rice--which,  it  was  glad  to  point  out, 
was  the  main  sustenance  of  twice  as  many  people  as  all  the 
other  sustenances  existing,  including  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams  and  grapefruit  and  all  the  rest.   Rice--the 
entire  population  of  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  on  into  other 
neighboring  regions  of  the  world- -was  rice. 

To  that  end,  it  gave  short  grants  of  money  to  people  who 
either  were  working  on  rice  or  working  on  plant  diseases  which 
might  affect  rice  or  which  had  affected  rice,  on  the 
distribution  of  rice,  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
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distribution—every  single  aspect  you  could  think  of  and  some 
you  can't  think  of,  having  to  do  with  rice,  was  to  be  fostered 
there.   This  included  a  library,  which  was  in  the  charge  of  a 
splendid  young  woman.   How  much  of  this  are  you  interested  in? 
I  think  I  could  talk  forever  and  ever  about  it.   I  was 
tremendously  impressed  with  that  whole  thing.   They  gave  room 
and  board  and  research  assistance  and  all  kinds  of  facilities- 
including  travel  and  rental  of  a  car  or  whatever  you  needed- -to 
men  from  wherever.   They'd  hear  about  somebody  who  was  dealing 
with  some  kind  of  a  problem  that  was  related  or  might  be 
related  to  the  health  of  rice  and  its  growth  and  distribution 
and  everything  else  about  rice--they  would  ask  him  for  a  resume 
and  get  opinions  about  him  and  if  they  were  all  good,  then  they 
would  take  him  and  fly  him  out  to  Manila  and  put  him  up,  his 
wife  and  children,  if  necessary.   And  they  had  wonderful 
facilities,  a  swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  the  works. 

McCreery:   What  did  you  and  Mr.  Swank  do  for  their  library  while  you  were 
there? 

Danton:     We  didn't  do  much  [laughs].   We  put  ourselves  at  the  disposal 
of  this  very  fine  woman.   She  came  to  consult  us  or  advise  us 
to  come  look  over,  and  we  made  some  suggestions,  especially 
about  bibliographic  sources,  where  Swank  and  I  thought  we  knew 
something.   The  library  was  empowered  to  buy  copies  of  any  and 
all  publications  that  came  down  the  pike  or  had  come  down  the 
pike  or  that  could  be  located,  and  if  original  copies  were  not 
available,  we  were  interested  in  this  question  and  helped  her-- 
I  can't  say  solve—but  helped  her  to  beat  the  problem  of  "Where 
do  you  get  something  that  doesn't  exist  in  the  form  you 
expected  it  to?"  Microfilm  and  microfiche,  photocopies, 
whatever  means  there  were.   Then  you  have  to  find  out  where  the 
thing  is  to  be  photographed.   And  we  helped  her  in  this 
respect,  I  think. 

McCreery:   Okay.   Well,  it  sounds  like  quite  a  trip  through  Asia,  more 
than  one  place.   You  and  Mr.  Swank  traveled  together? 

Danton:    Yes. 

McCreery:   What  kind  of  a  guy  was  he? 

Danton:    Well,  he  was  a  good  guy.   He  was  a  very  considerate  partner  and 
roommate,  and  I  tried  to  match  him  in  considerateness.   That  is 
to  say,  I  had  been  in  correspondence  with  some  of  the  people  at 
places  where  we  went,  and  he  had  not,  so  I  had  some  things  to 
offer  there.   I  had  been  in  Japan  several  times  before.   In 
fact,  my  brother-in-law  was  our  ambassador  to  Japan  at  that 
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time,  Ed  Reischauer.  We  were  invited  to  dinner  at  the  embassy, 
which  gave  him  the  same  kind  of  an  "in"  that  I  had. 

McCreery:   After  you  returned  from  that  trip— 
Danton:    I'm  not  quite  through. 
McCreery:   I'm  sorry. 

Danton:    Our  charge  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  was  our  boss—and  an 
outstanding  boss,  the  Ford  Foundation  was,  out stand ing --they 
follow  the  rule,  define  the  problem  you  want  taken  care  of, 
scout  around  and  find  the  best  person  you  think  can  do  it,  and 
give  him  carte  blanche.   So  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  for  instance, 
usually  called  KL,  where  we  went  to  see  academic  librarianship 
of  Malaysia,  the  Ford  Foundation  had  a  branch  there,  had  an 
agency  there—very,  very  well  staffed,  very  well  staff ed--and 
they  put  a  car  and  driver  at  our  disposal,  and  secretarial  help 
for  typing  stuff  that  we  needed  to  have  typed.  We  often 
visited  people  and  places  in  the  daytime,  people  that  we 
thought  could  tell  us  things  that  we  wanted  to  know,  and  then 
in  the  late  afternoon  or  night  we  would  go  over  our  notes,  and 
sometimes  then  or  more  likely  the  next  day  we  would  take  one  of 
the  staff  to  type  stuff  up  for  us.   It  was  a  very,  very  good 
and  efficient  arrangement,  very  good. 

The  report,  our  final  report  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  was 
not  widely  disseminated  at  the  request—or  the  insistence,  I 
guess  I  should  say— of  the  Ford  Foundation  because  there  was  a 
lot  of  report  about  people  that  was  not  entirely  positive,  to 
put  it  mildly.   The  Ford  Foundation,  quite  rightly  didn't  want 
to  hurt  anybody's  feelings  if  they  didn't  have  to- -it  wasn't 
our  responsibility. 

But  you  asked  about  Swank.   Let  me  say  this.   Then  I'll  go 
back  to  Swank.   The  major  recommendation  of  the  report,  which 
was  not  confidential,  was  that  there  be  established  a  regional 
library  school,  probably  in  Singapore.   It  had  to  be  in  a 
country  which  had  English  as  the  language  of  higher  education. 
Singapore  filled  the  bill.   Hong  Kong  didn't  exactly  because 
there  was  a  Chinese  university  in  Hong  Kong,  as  there  still  is, 
and  there's  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  British.   These  two 
did  not  really  always  see  eye  to  eye. 

Furthermore,  if  you  had  a  regional  school  you  would  have  to 
have— we  thought  it  had  to  be— an  English  language  base  because 
these  people  who  were  going  to  go  there  were  going  into  an 
occupation  in  the  world  where,  except  in  certain  narrow 
respects,  English  would  be  the  dominant  language.  And  the 
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Chinese  university,  of  course,  was  taken  care  of,  but  it  was 
institutions  in  places  where  Chinese  was  the  dominant  language. 

Manila  was  okay,  but  Manila  was  beset  with  financial 
problems.   The  president—well,  this  doesn't  matter.   We 
settled  on  Singapore,  and  I  still  think  we  were  right, 
absolutely  right.   I  still  think  it  would  have  been  a  success, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation  was  willing  to  give  budgetary  support 
at  a  level  that  we  felt  would  guarantee  success- -provided,  said 
the  Ford  Foundation,  that  the  University  of  Singapore  would 
agree  to  continue  it  after  five  years,  and  the  president 
couldn't  get  his  trustees  to  agree,  so  it  died.   It  died 
completely,  finally,  permanently. 

That  was  a  very  sad  thing  for  both  of  us.  We  had  long 
talks  with  the  president,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  made  a 
presentation,  which  I  believe  was  a  good  presentation.   The 
dean  was  there.   These  places—University  of  the  Philippines, 
for  instance,  the  English  language  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
Kuala  Lumpur  University,  Singapore  itself --was  a  strong 
university  and  a  strong  public  library,  a  very  good,  strong 
public  library.   They  were  all- -every  one  of  them  was  sending 
students,  mostly  to  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  very,  very  expensive  proposition.   They  had  to 
provide  support  for  them—transportation,  jobs,  the  works.   We 
thought  we  could  point  out  that  they  could  have  an  institution 
that  would  take  care  of  this  kind  of  possible  candidate. 
They'd  save  a  lot  of  money  in  the  end,  and  they'd  have  probably 
better  results.   Not  necessarily,  but  probably.   However,  it 
died. 

So  now  back  to  Swank.   Swank  was  a  genial,  friendly, 
gregarious,  trustworthy  companion.   He  was  a  good  interviewer 
of  people  in  the  sense  that  when  I  went  with  him  to  talk  to 
somebody,  we  acted  as  a  pair,  and  we  divided  the  kinds  of 
questions  we'd  ask.   He'd  ask  one,  and  this  would  lead  me  to 
ask  a  related  one.   There  were  many  amusing  aspects  of  that. 

I  remember  when  we  went  to  talk  to  the  minister--!  think 
the  minister  of  education  in  Singapore — I  think  that's  who  it 
was.   I  wasn't  in  the  habit,  and  neither  was  Ray,  of  talking 
with  ministers  of  education  very  regularly.   So  we  put  on  our 
best  bib  and  tucker,  the  lightweight  tropical  suit  which  they 
said  if  you  could  hold  up  to  the  light  and  see  the  sun  shining 
through  the  material,  it's  okay;  but  if  you  can't,  it's  too 
warm.   With  neckties.  And  we  were  introduced  very  properly 
into  his  office. 
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McCreery: 
D ant on: 


There  he  was,  in  a  pair  of  white  shorts,  white  socks,  white 
shoes,  white  shirt,  no  tie,  no  jacket --nothing.   I  felt  very 
much  overdressed,  I  must  say,  very  much  overdressed  [laughs]. 
Swank  was  dressed  the  same  way  I  was.   We  both  bought  suits  in 
San  Francisco  about  the  same  time.   The  rule  was  buy  a  suit 
that  is  so  light  in  weight  and  in  color  that  you  don't  think 
you  have  it  on.   Then  you'll  be  cool  enough.   It  wasn't  quite 
the  case.   The  case  was  that  no  matter  what  the  level,  jackets 
and  ties  were  not  very  much  worn. 

The  president  of  the  Philippines,  Carlos  Romulo,  who  gave  a 
luncheon  for  us,  a  very  swish  luncheon,  indeed—every  guest, 
maybe  a  dozen,  had  standing  behind  him  a  servant  ready  to  wipe 
his  mouth,  do  anything  necessary.   That  was  an  excellent  man. 
He  and  we  were  interested  in  freedom  from  censorship  in  book 
selection  for  the  university  library. 

How  long  overall  was  this  trip  to  Asia? 

About  six  weeks.   Ray  had  to  cut  his  participation  short 
because  he  began  to  have  serious  dental  troubles.   The  dentist 
there  said  there  wasn't  anybody  in  Manila  who  was --was  it 
Manila  he  left?   No,  no  it  wasn't  Manila.   It  was  Bangkok.   The 
dentist  there  said,  "Go  back  to  the  States.   They  have  advanced 
dentistry  that  can  take  care  of  you.   We  can't  take  care  of  you 
here."  Ray  was  in  very  considerable  pain  and  trouble.   So  he 
left,  and  I  reported  this- -or  maybe  he  reported  it  to  the  Ford 
Foundation. 


The  Free  Speech  Movement 


McCreery:   I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  little  bit  about  some  other  events  during 
the  sixties  while  you  were  teaching  at  the  school.   I'm 
thinking  now  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  in  the  fall  of  1964. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 

Danton:    Terrible.   I  was  involved  in  it  personally.   Probably  it 

influences  my  opinion.   I  got  a  telephone  call  at  my  house  from 
my  daughter,  who  was  taking  a  course  at  the  university, 
although  she  was  still  a  high  school  student,  but  high  school 
students  with  certain  scholastic  qualifications  were  allowed  by 
the  school  and  the  university  to  take  one  course  at  Berkeley. 
She  was  taking  a  course  whenever  that  was,  '67  maybe,  somewhere 
in  there.   That's  when  Reagan  was  governor  [1967-1975]. 
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McCreery : 
Danton: 


McCreery: 


The  whole  campus  was,  in  the  first  place,  suffused  with 
tear  gas,  sprayed  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  by  Reagan's 
helicopters,  and  the  wind  took  it  to  the  Cowell  Hospital.   That 
made  some  sick  people  much  sicker.   This  is  all,  of  course,  in 
the  documentation  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.   During  this 
gassing,  I  got  a  call  from  my  daughter.   Said  she  was  on 
Channing  Way  somewhere--!  don't  know  what  she  was  doing  there. 
She  wanted  to  be  rescued  because  there  were  policemen  all 
around,  and  she  couldn't  get  out  of  the  building  because  of  the 
tear  gas .   So  I  got  out  and  I  threw  my  weight  around  a  little 
and  I  got  her  out.   But  this  was  bad.   She  was  scared  to  death. 
She  was  scared  to  death,  half-weepy  and  half-angry,  a  very 
unpleasant  thing. 

I  was  coming  up  to  the  library.   Our  school  then  was  very, 
very  badly  housed  on  the  top  floor  of  the  library.   Inadequate 
in  every  respect,  very  bad  indeed. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Well,  poor  quarters.   Inadequate  in  size,  inadequate  in 
maintenance,  inadequate  in  number,  insufficient  in  every 
respect,  no  good  library  there,  no  library  at  all,  in  fact,  on 
the  fourth  floor.   I  think  I'm  right  in  this.   It  was 
miserable.   And  we  had  been  turned  down  in  our  bids  for  several 
places.   And  then  came  South  Hall  because  Barrows  would  be 
built  for  the  social  sciences,  and  South  Hall  was  not  only 
vacant,  it  became  vacant  and  it  stayed  vacant  for  close  to  two 
years.   Anyway,  we  got  it. 

Do  you  have  other  recollections,  though,  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement? 


Danton:    Yes,  I  have.   I  was  on  my  way  back  to  the  office  from  downtown, 
right  in  the  middle,  and  I  came  to  Sather  Gate.   It  was  the 
boundary  of  the  campus  when  I  first  came  here  in  1946.   Things 
were  pretty  grim.   As  I  approached  Sather  Gate  from  downtown, 
as  you  would  today  also,  on  the  other  side,  sort  of  under  and 
the  other  side  of  Sather  Gate  but  not  spilling  out  into  the 
town,  there  was  a  large  group  of  people  with  protesting  banners 
and  announcing  a  boycott  of  everything  and  everybody,  including 
all  classes.   That  boycott  never  was  100  percent,  but  it  was 
substantial. 

And  they  blocked  my  way,  at  first  politely.   I  said,  "Look, 
I'm  in  favor  of  some  of  the  things  that  you're  in  favor  of,  but 
I  have  been  employed,  paid  by  the  university,  to  do  something 
for  people  like  you,  and  I'm  on  my  way  to  do  it.   I  have  a 
class  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  intend  to  be  there.   If 
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nobody  else  comes,  that's  something  I  can't  do  anything  about." 
They  said- -the  spokesman  or  something  said,  "We  don't  want  you 
to  go  to  class.   We  want  you  to  stay  away." 

I  said,  "I  won't  do  that.   If  you  stop  me,  you'll  have  to 
stop  me  physically  and  take  charge  of  me  and  put  your  hands 
upon  me,  because  I'm  going  to  that  class  otherwise."   I  kept 
walking  slowly  forward.   The  students  just  divided  and  made  a 
little  path.   Nobody  pressed  me.   I  got  through.   By  then,  I 
was  halfway  almost  to  South  Hall.   But,  of  course,  we  weren't 
in  South  Hall  at  that  time;  we  were  in  the  library. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  that  far,  but  there  were  students  all 
over  there,  all  over.   So  it  was  a  constant  tide,  a  continuous 
confrontation  and  a  continuous  disagreement.   But  I  went  to  the 
class,  and  about  half  the  students  were  there.   And  I  taught 
the  class. 

McCreery:   What  did  you  think  of  the  students'  position? 

Danton:    Well,  the  students  were  right  in  so  many  things,  but  it  was  a 
pity  that  they  had  to  be  violent.   Of  course,  they  would  say-- 
the  students  who  were  there  at  that  time  will  say  that  they 
couldn't  get  attention  any  other  way.  And  they  may  be  right. 
I  don't  know  how  much  they  tried.   They  sat  down  in  front  of 
offices,  and  they  had  petitions  and  so  on,  and  much  of  what  has 
happened  to  and  for  students  since  then  was  part  of  what  the 
students  were  hollering  about,  the  institution  of  a  course  in 
ethnic  studies.   Where  can  you  do  it  better  than  at  Berkeley? 
Not  even  Columbia  could  do  it  better  than  Berkeley. 

There  were  lots  of  things.   I  am  personally  a  free  speech 
person.   I  don't  go  for  any  of  the  arguments  that  I've  heard, 
"Well,  we  have  to  stop  this  because  children  are  too  young  for 
it."  The  parents  could  stop  the  children  from  going  wherever 
they  want  to.   It's  not  the  province  of  somebody  else  to  take 
over  the  guidance  of  the  children.   I'm  equally  for  the  First 
Amendment  and  all  parts  of  it,  all  aspects  of  it. 

We  put  on  a  symposium  in  public  librarianship.   This  is  an 
example  of  how  easy  it  was  to  get  things  done  way  back  then. 
Somebody  in  the  school  had  the  idea--I  was  dean  at  the  time; 
it's  possible  that  I  would  have  had  the  idea- -of  putting  on  a 
symposium  run  by  three  leading  American  librarians.   I  figured 
out  how  much  it  would  cost  to  bring  them  here,  who  might  come, 
and  we  had  some  alternatives,  but  the  maximum  would  be  three 
from  the  East  Coast  or  thereabouts,  and  transportation  and  room 
and  board,  and  make  it  attractive- -including  a  good  honorarium, 
$500.   I  remember  it  was  $500. 
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McCreery : 


I  sent  a  memorandum  to  President  Sproul,  and  he  said--I'm 
not  too  sure  about  the  details  here,  but  anyway,  he  approved 
it,  provided  we  put  it  on  at  both  campuses.   He  was  very 
sensitive  to  the  fact  that  Berkeley  was  always  getting 
something  and  later  on  UCLA  would  find  that  they  didn't  have  it 
and  then  they'd  scream  and  the  scream  would  come  back  to  him, 
and  he  didn't  want  any  more  of  that,  and  I  don't  blame  him. 

So  I  called  UCLA.   The  UCLA  library  school  was  not  yet  in 
existence  then.   Anyway,  I  called  somebody,  and  we  put  it  on  in 
both  places,  and  the  school  published  it:  Symposium  in  Public 
Librarianship  [1952].   We  had  the  president  of  the  ALA,  Luther 
Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  the  librarian  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  Amy  Winslow. 

Baltimore's  library  was  generally  considered  the  epitome  of 
what  public  librarianship  should  be.   Baltimore  was  the  first 
library—you  can  hardly  believe  it--the  first  library  in  the 
United  States,  which  means  the  first  public  library  in  the 
world,  to  have  window  showcases  on  the  street  so  that  anybody 
could  look  in  and  see  books  and  see  that  this  was  a  library. 
Joseph  Wheeler  did  that.   The  first  one.   Men  in  those  days 
wore  shirts  that  had  to  be  sent  to  the  laundry,  and  they  came 
back  from  the  laundry  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  inside  the 
folded  shirt  that  would  keep  the  shirt  from  getting  crinkled  on 
the  way  from  the  laundry  to  where  it  was  supposed  to  go.   Joe 
Wheeler  got  the  laundries  of  Baltimore  to  allow  him  to  supply 
those  cardboards  with  a  slogan  for  the  public  library  on  it. 
Nobody  had  ever  thought  of  anything  like  that.   So  he  did.   So 
I  was  flattered  when  he  once  offered  me  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  librarian,  to  succeed  him.   That  was  while  I 
was  Temple  University.   I  still  kept  that  letter.   It's  in  the 
archives,  like  everything  else.   I  turned  it  down  because  I 
didn't  want  to  be  a  public  librarian. 

Any  last  thoughts  about  the  Free  Speech  Movement?  You  know, 
the  administration  was  trying  to  ban  political  activity  by 
students. 


Danton:    That's  absolutely  nonsense.   That's  ridiculous.   They  may  not 
be  twenty-one  years  old,  all  of  them,  but  they  are  citizens  or 
about  to  be  citizens.   Pretty  soon  they're  going  to  be  the 
people  who  run  things  or  have  a  hand  in  running  things .   People 
always  forget  that  they're  citizens  in  the  making,  and  they 
shouldn't  be  treated  like  babies.  Well — 


McCreery:   Do  you  recall  how  other  faculty  in  the  school  responded  to  the 
Free  Speech  Movement,  in  the  library  school?  Did  they  continue 
teaching,  do  you  know? 
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Danton:    Oh,  yes.   Oh,  yes,  we  all  continued  teaching.   There  may  have 

been  exceptions,  but  my  impression  is  that  we  were  basically  on 
the  side  of  the  students.   I  still  am.   I  think  their  methods, 
much  of  them,  were  very  wrong.   But  many  of  their  ideas  were 
not  only  good  but  are  now  the  norm.   Of  course,  the  students  at 
Berkeley  have  found  and  probably  will  always  find  something 
else  that  they  can  protest.   Like,  whatever  anybody  proposes 
about  People's  Park  would  be  objected  to  by  some  students. 

McCreery:   That's  true.   That's  very  much  in  the  news  today,  isn't  it? 


The  Current  State  of  Librarianship  and  Berkeley's  New  School 

[Interview  8:  April  27,  1999]  ## 


McCreery:   We  were  just  talking  before  we  turned  the  tape  on  about  these 
couple  of  articles  I  left  with  you  last  time  out  of  the 
American  Library  Association  magazine,  American  Libraries. 
Give  me  your  thoughts  on  these,  if  you  would.   The  first  one 
you're  looking  at  is  which? 

Danton:  The  first  one  is  "An  Outsider's  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of 
Librarians"  and  the  other  one  is  "A  Choice  of  Futures:  Is  it 
Libraries  Versus  Information?" 

McCreery:   I  think  these  are  right  out  of  the  newest  edition  of  the 
magazine,  the  April  '99? 

Danton:    Let's  see,  April  "99.   Yes,  that's  pretty  recent.   You  can 

hardly  get  more  recent  than  that.   But  I  could  sum  up  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  feel.   I  think  that  people  are  completely  wrong, 
whoever  they  are,  including  our  dean,  Hal  Varian--he  doesn't 
say  so  again  specifically  here,  but  he  implies  it  again,  and  he 
said  it  in  public  at  Berkeley  that  he's  all  against 
accreditation.   He  cites  the  fact  that  it's  expensive,  which  it 
is;  it  takes  a  lot  of  time,  which  it  does;  it's  not  completely 
impartial  and  objective,  which  is  probably  true.   The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  he  doesn't  want  to  fuss  with  it. 

Well,  he's  wrong.   I'm  sure  he's  wrong.   I  think  it's 
important  that  the  education  for  any  profession  be  open  to 
evaluation  and  judgment  by  as  impartial  a  method  as  we  can 
devise.   The  present  Committee  on  Accreditation  of  the  ALA  I 
think  is  doing—as  near  as  I  can  tell—it's  doing  a  good  job 
and  as  objective  a  job  as  it  is  possible  to  do  when  you're 
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dealing  with  large  numbers  of  human  beings.   So  I  think  his 
objection  to  accreditation  per  se  is  all  wet. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  lawyers  will  not  allow  the 
existence  of  any  law  school  that  is  not  accredited—it '  s  a  very 
powerful  profession,  and  it  has  a  lot  of  important  people  in 
high  places,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  can  make  this  stick. 
To  continue  in  existence,  a  thing  that  calls  itself  a  law 
school  has  to  subject  itself  to  accreditation.   I  would  be 
willing  to  go  that  far  for  library  schools,  if  we  could  do  it. 

McCreery:   Now,  the  Berkeley  school  is  no  longer  calling  itself  a  library 
school.   What  are  your  views  on  that? 

Danton:    Well,  I  don't  think  it  makes  much  sense.   I  lived  through  three 
names  for  that  institution,  which  is  now  called  the  School  of 
Information  Management  and  Systems.   Historically,  from  the 
beginning  until  three  years  ago  it  was  primarily  a  library 
school.   The  fact  that  it  has  become  something  that  is  not 
primarily  a  library  school  is  largely,  I  think,  a  question  of 
the  times.   Things  have  changed.   There  are  a  great  many 
sources  of  information  for  the  public,  far  more  than  there  were 
when  the  library  school  started. 

I  think  our  dean  and  those  here  [in  the  article]  who  say 
the  same  thing  are  quite  right  in  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
to  accredit  in  Berkeley  right  now.   There  is  nothing  there  to 
accredit.   The  old  school  doesn't  exist.   Some  people  who  were 
associated  with  the  old  school  exist,  but  you  can't  actually 
accredit  individuals  when  you're  talking  about  an  institution, 
a  school. 

Someone  says  in  here—or  I  guess  repeats  a  suggestion  that 
goes  up  right  to  the  ALA  committee  that  the  school  should  wait 
some  years,  perhaps  five  years,  before  it  even  asks  for 
accreditation,  assuming  it's  going  to  sometime,  and  I  do  assume 
sometime  it's  going  to  ask  for  accreditation.   I  think  it  would 
be  very  bad  if  the  school  tried  to  exist  indefinitely  without 
asking  for  accreditation.   But  there's  no  point  in  pressing  it 
now.   There's  nothing  to  accredit.   The  old  school  doesn't 
exist.   It's  gone.  And  the  new  school  exists  only  on  paper  so 
far,  really.   We've  got  a  couple  of  new  faculty,  and  they're 
teaching  courses;  the  old  faculty  are  mostly  teaching  courses, 
but  it's  a  new  school.   It's  a  different  school,  a  very  much 
different  school,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  wait--"public" 
--I  use  the  word  very  generally  and  generically.   Everybody  has 
a  right  to  say,  "Look,  when  can  you  show  us  something?  Where 
are  your  graduates?  Where  are  they  going?  Where  are  they 
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coming  from?  What  are  you  doing?"  So  that's  the  gist  of  my 
thinking  about  most  of  what  is  here. 

I  marked  something,  and  now  I  can't  find  it.   What  did  I 
mark?  The  outsider's  thoughts  on  education—it1  s  a  good 
thoughtful  paper.   I  don't  have  anything  to  object  to  this. 
You  see,  here  is  Varian  saying  there's  no  need  for 
accreditation.   This  is,  to  me,  a  nonsensical  statement.   I 
think  ever  since  Charles  C.  Williamson  in  1922  or  '23  first 
mentioned  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  an  evaluative  system  or 
scheme  or  body  to  judge  the  then-fifteen  library  schools,  which 
he  quite  rightly  found  extraordinarily  poor  and  needing 
improvement- -this  would  lead  pretty  inevitably  to  something  to 
help  them  and  force  them  to  improve,  which  accreditation  has 
consistently  done,  consistently  done. 

We've  had  schools  fall  by  the  wayside  because  they  couldn't 
come  up  to  any  reasonable  standard,  and  we've  had  schools  that 
weren't  respectable  or  not  very  respectable  listen  to  what  the 
accreditors  said  about  them  and  did  improve  and  got  to  be 
respectable.   I  don't  know  how  you  can  get  around  this,  that's 
all.   I  just  don't  know  how  you  can  get  around  it. 

McCreery:   Have  you  ever  discussed  accreditation  with  Dean  Varian? 

Danton:    No,  I  don't  discuss  anything  with  Dean  Varian.   He  doesn't  even 
know  I  exist.   Oh,  here's  what  I  marked.  Well,  just  what  I 
summarized.   I  frankly- -and  I  don't  care  who  knows  this--I  do 
not  know  any  member  of  the  faculty  who  has  discussed  anything 
with  Varian  other  than  what  had  to  be  discussed  as  a  result  of 
faculty  action  and  faculty  meetings,  and  of  course  there  was  a 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  going  on  while  the  new  school 
was  being  formed.   I  suppose  I'm  speaking  mostly  of  the 
emeriti,  of  whom  we  are  six  or  seven.   I  can't  say  I  have 
discussed  much  with  them,  but  I  have  sounded  them  out,  and  none 
of  them  has  had  any  discussion  with  the  new  dean.   I  think  he 
wishes  that  we'd  all  just  quietly  disappear.   Is  this  the 
impression  you  get  from  talking  with  other  emeriti? 

McCreery:   Well,  in  truth,  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  ask  too  many  others 

as  yet.   Some  I'm  working  with  now,  as  you  know,  recording  some 
interviews,  but  a  number  of  the  people  I've  talked  to  haven't 
met  him.   They've  been  separated  from  the  school  so  long  that 
they  are  no  longer  involved.   So  I  don't  have  a  very  good 
answer  in  terms  of  what  others  are  saying. 

Danton:    Well,  you've  talked  some  to  Fred  Mosher. 
McCreery:   Yes.   We  haven't  arrived  at  this  topic  yet. 
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Danton:    I  think  he'll  say  the  same  thing.  I  know  the  people  who  shared 
my  former  office,  which  was  given- -well,  how  shall  I  put  it? 
My  former  office  was  evacuated  by  me  under  pressure,  the  latest 
efforts  in  that  activity  having  taken  place  in  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October—that 's  the  maximum,  I  would 
say- -of  last  year.   That  space- -and  bookshelves  and  floor  space 
and  files—was  then  given  over  after  being  evacuated  by  me— 
given  over  to  the  other  six  emeriti,  or  five—five  emeriti—who 
had  been  kicked  out  of  their  offices.   So  they  had  literally 
nothing.   I  suppose  an  excuse  for  taking  that  space  away  from 
me  and  giving  it  to  the  other  emeriti  could  be  jesuitically 
justified  by  the  fact  that  those  poor  lambs  had  nowhere  to  lay 
their  heads.   Some  of  them— I  know  at  least  four  are  laying 
their  heads  in  that  office,  with  their  computers  and  their 
books  and  their  pamphlets. 

I  still  have  a  desk  with  some  books  that  belong  to  the 
school.   That  is,  they  were  bought  for  me  as  dean— 
dictionaries,  for  instance,  a  thesaurus  (one  of  the  most 
difficult  words  for  people  born  with  a  different  native 
language,  "thesaurus."   Even  I,  whose  native  tongue  and  mother 
tongue  are  certainly  English,  have  to  think  twice  whenever  I 
say  the  word  "thesaurus."   It's  a  really  tough  word.)   So  where 
were  we? 

McCreery:   You  were  saying  that  you  still  have  a  desk  in  that  office 
there,  in  South  Hall. 

Danton:    I  have  a  desk  there.   They  were  all  given  new  phone  lines.   I 
think  they  all  share  another  phone.   So  my  phone  is  still  my 
phone.   And  they  all  have  keys  to  the  office,  the  same  key  that 
I  have.   The  whole  thing,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  is 
completely  amicable  because  I  have  stopped,  really,  working, 
and  I'm  going  to  continue  to  stop  working.   I'm  not  going  again 
through  the  business  of  trying  to  solve  a  serious  intellectual 
problem. 


A  Study  of  Library  School  Emeriti 


McCreery:   Well,  since  you're  speaking  of  your  work,  I'll  mention  that  I 
read  over  your  brand-new  publication  from  Library  Quarterly 
that  just  came  out  this  month,  in  which  you  surveyed  your 
fellow  emeriti  at  various  schools.   Do  you  want  to  talk  a 
little  bit  about  what  it  was  like  to  do  that  study  and  write  it 
up? 
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Danton: 


McCreery: 
Danton: 


McCreery: 


Danton: 


Not  really.   That  is  to  say--let  me  make  a  statement  here  that 
I  have  made  to  some  other  people,  including  my  son.   I  think 
the  creation  of  a  piece  of  work  that  can  be  called  real 
research  is  much  like  childbirth,  and  I  mean  this  quite 
seriously,  in  that  no  woman  can  really  explain—really  explain 
--to  any  man—not  father,  not  son,  not  husband,  not  lover,  not 
gynecologist,  not  obstetrician—what  childbirth  is  really  like. 
You  can  say  it  hurts  here,  it  was  less  painful  here,  it  was  a 
time  of  great  euphoria  and  tranquility.   That's  not  what 
childbirth  is.   That's  just  the  obvious  and  explainable, 
explicable  manifestations  that  the  woman  can  detect. 

But  she  says  to  you  and  to  herself,  no,  childbirth  for  me 
was  something  dif ferent— more  and  beyond  what  I  told  you  about. 
And  I  will  say  the  same  thing  about  research.   I  cannot  really 
explain  what  it  is  that's  inside  of  me  that— I  can't  explain 
it. 

Okay.   That's  fair  enough. 

The  practical  and  explicable  matters  concerned  with  research--! 
can't  speak  really  about  this.   I  can't  speak  about  the 
biological,  physical,  and  chemical  sciences  that  have  much  to 
do  with  the  laboratory  and  the  physical  testing  of  things.   But 
my  experience  over  the  past  sixty-five  years  leads  me  to  assert 
that— in  other  words,  I  don't  for  a  minute  doubt  the  truth  of— 
that  there  will  always  come  obstacles  and  hindrances  and 
disappointments  and  delays,  which  make  the  creation  of  a  good 
piece  of  research  an  extraordinarily  difficult,  frustrating, 
time-consuming,  wearing  task,  or  a  series  of  tasks. 

When  and  if  it  all  comes  out  in  the  end,  as  this  one  has 
finally,  those  disappointments  and  troubles  and  obstacles  and 
so  on  will  in  fairly  short  order  start  to  disappear,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  such  euphoria  when  it  does  finally  come  out 
well  that  is  much  like  the  birth  of  a  child,  I  think.   I've 
been  involved  with  childbirth  and  other  people,  women,  quite  a 
few  times  in  my  life.   I  really  do  believe  this  is  true.   You 
can't  exactly  say  what  it  is  like,  and  yet  you  know  it  when  you 
see  it.   You  weep  bitter  tears,  really,  over  the  frustrations 
and  the  obstacles  that  are  inevitably  a  part  of  it. 

Okay.   Let  me  ask  you,  then,  about  the  content  of  that  article. 
I  only  wonder  whether  any  results  from  your  survey  of  your 
retired  colleagues  surprised  you? 


That  surprised  me? 
that  surprised  me? 


Now,  wait  a  minute.  What  are  you  asking 
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McCreery:   If  any  of  the  results  from  your  survey  of  your  colleagues 
surprised  you. 

Danton:    Oh,  yes,  a  lot  of  things  did,  a  lot  of  things,  some  of  which  I 
mentioned  were  not  expected,  and  I  think  will  surprise  almost 
every  experienced  library  education  person,  as  I  have  also 
implied  in  it.   Some  things  were  anticipated  and  confirmed  by 
the  study;  some  were  not  anticipated,  and  they're  interesting, 
probably  for  that  reason;  and  some  of  the  findings  will 
unquestionably  upset  the  consensus.   If  you  went  around  and 
asked  librarians,  "What  do  you  think  about  this?"  they  would  be 
surprised. 

McCreery:   Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

Danton:    Well,  I  think  most  library  school  deans,  if  you  polled  them, 
would  think  once  a  library  school  educator,  always  a  library 
school  educator.   The  fact  that  these  people  are  around  the 
campus  or  around  the  school  and  are  using  some  of  the  school's 
facilities  would  suggest  to  those  educators  that  most  of  the 
people  who  had  been  involved  in  library  education,  either  in 
the  profession  or  writing  or  whatever,  are  continuing  to  do  so. 

Well,  that  isn't  true.   Most  actually  do  not  continue  to  do 
so.  I've  said  this,  and  the  evidence  is  very  strong,  and  the 
examples  given — it's  a  pity  that  I  was  forced  to  curtail  all 
the  jokes  a  little  [laughs].   Well,  they  weren't  jokes,  but 
they  were  anecdotes  to  illustrate  a  point.   The  editors  wanted 
to  make  changes  of  other  kinds  which  would  have  affected  the 
paper  and  made  it  a  different  paper,  and  I  successfully 
resisted  this.   I  resisted  the  elimination  of  these  anecdotes 
also,  but  only  up  to  a  point  because  they  were  not  essential  to 
the  paper.   I  was  perfectly  willing,  though  slightly  unhappy, 
to  eliminate--!  could  tell  you  one  or  two  of  them. 

McCreery:   Okay. 

Danton:    What  comes  out  strongly  in  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions 
is  that  a  large  minority- -not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
respondents- -a  large  minority,  in  the  high  thirties  and  forties 
of  the  people,  feel  discriminated  against  by  their  still-active 
colleagues.   They  feel  left  out  of  things  and  left  out  of 
important  things,  such  as,  for  instance,  membership  on  doctoral 
committees  and  on  faculty  search  committees.   These  are  two  of 
the  most  important  committees  that  a  faculty  member  in  any 
department  can  serve  on,  and  the  emeriti  are  not  invited  in 
many- -actually  most—cases.   They're  not  invited  now  to  take 
membership,  yet  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the  most  knowledge, 
tie  most  experience,  the  fewest  axes  to  grind,  the  least 
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pressure  to  be  unobjective.   I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  the  library  schools.   I  think  this  is  all  wrong,  all 
wrong . 

I  don't  know  at  Berkeley  of  any  retiree  who  has  served  on 
either  of  these  two  committees.   Not  one.   Now,  there  may  be, 
but  I  just  don't  believe  there  is  because  I  see  these  people 
mostly,  still.   I  asked  one  of  the  retirees—this  is  slightly 
off  the  point,  but  not  off  where  we  were  a  moment  ago—one  of 
the  most  able  of  the  retirees,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  active, 
the  most  able,  the  most  conscientious,  the  most- -well,  I  won't 
go  further.   Probably  I'd  identify  him  if  I  talked  too  much.   I 
said,  "Bill  (which  is  not  his  name),  you  don't  have  to  answer 
this  question  if  you  don't  want  to,"  said  I  to  him,  "but  I'd  be 
very  interested  to  know  how  you  would  describe  your 
relationship  with  the  new  dean."   He  looked  at  me  in  some 
surprise  and  paused  a  minute,  and  then  he  said,  "None."  None. 
He  doesn't  have  any.   He  has  no  relationship.   I  have  no 
relationship. 

it 

Danton:    I  said  that  there  was  a  very  strong,  large  minority  of  retirees 
who  feel  that  they  are  being  neglected;  their  talents  are  being 
unused.   One  of  them  said,  in  fact,  "I  think  we  have  a  lot  of 
knowledge  and  ability  that  is  simply  being  ignored  and  wasted," 
and  she  added- -and  I  wanted  to  quote  it- -"I  think  it's  a  damn 
shame . "  Those  were  her  words . 

So  in  that  connection- -well,  I  should  round  that  out  a 
little  by  saying  these  people  are  available,  and  they  have 
served  the  institution  well.   They're  still  physically  and 
mentally  active,  and  they're  just  not  being  used.   They  are 
being  completely  ignored.   It's  as  though  they  didn't  exist  at 
all,  and  some  of  them  feel  very  bitter  about  it.   I  created  an 
example  of  it  [in  my  article]  through  the  man  who  was  the 
expert  in  Dutch  libraries  and  librarianship,  because  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  people  who,  like  that  person,  in  health,  in 
experience,  in  ability--proven--who  feel  very  strongly  about 
how  their  schools  and  their  still-active  colleagues  treat  them, 
or  don't  treat  them. 

Now  for  the  anecdote:  I  quoted  a  rather  famous  line  from  a 
play  by  a  German  dramatist,  Friedrich  Schiller,  in  his  play  The 
Conspiracy  at  Genoa.   It  has  to  do  with  the  planned  murder  of 
someone,  a  political  figure.   The  guy  who  is  given  the  dirty 
work  and  does  it  is  then  brushed  aside  by  the  person  who 
ordered  the  dirty  work  and  was  ultimately,  of  course, 
responsible  for  it.   The  person  who  did  it  is  a  Moor,  or  you'd 
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say,  I  suppose,  an  African.  Moors  were  not  Africans,  but  he's 
always  depicted  as  a  black.  He  says,  in  being  dismissed,  "Per 
Moor  hat  seine  Schuldigkeit  getan,  der  Moor  kann  gehen."  "The 
Moor  has  carried  out  his  responsibilities  and  his  duty;  he  can 
go  now."  We  don't  have  any  more  use  for  him,  in  other  words. 

I  think  it's  a  fairly  apt  example,  not  inappropriate,  but 
the  editors  of  my  article  didn't  want  to  introduce  any 
lightheartedness,  I  guess.   I  don't  know  why  they  objected  to 


it.   But  it  was  strongly  objected  to. 
right.   Well,  where  are  we? 


I'm  content.   It's  all 


The  Decision  to  Retire,  1976 


McCreery:   Since  we're  talking  about  retirement  and  post-retirement 

activity,  let's  back  up  just  a  moment  and  let  you  tell  me  about 
your  own  decision  to  retire  in  1976.   How  did  that  happen? 

Danton:    Well,  how  did  it  happen  that  I  retired  in  '76?   I  had  already 
served  longer  than  deans  at  Berkeley  are  supposed  to  serve. 
Unlike  some  institutions—Minnesota  used  to  be  one;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  still  is--a  dean  was  a  dean  for  life,  as  long 
as  he  was  conscientious,  did  his  duty,  made  his  classes, 
balanced  the  budget,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  or  increased  the 
budget. 

At  Berkeley,  by  a  tradition  if  nothing  else—I  think  more 
than  tradition—a  dean  is  supposed  to  stay  for  five  years.  Or 
in  the  exceptional  case,  for  another  five  years,  ten.  By  1976 
I  had  served  thirty  years,  but  not  as  dean. 

McCreery:   Right,  half  of  that  time  as  dean. 

Danton:    Not  quite  half  of  that  time,  yes,  fifteen  years.   I  served 
fifteen  years  as  dean.   Am  I  off  the  track  now?  You  were 
asking  why  did  I  retire- - 

McCreery:   Why  did  you  retire  in  '76? 

Danton:    Why  didn't  I  retire  beforehand,  maybe? 

McCreery:   No,  no!   [laughs] 

Danton:     [laughs]   I  think  probably  some  people  would  say,  "Yes,  why 

didn't  you?"  But  by  '76  I  had  done  everything  that  I  put  on  my 
little  list  to  do,  sonii;  of  them  not  completed,  really,  until 
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after  my  fourteen  years  as  dean.   By  '76  I  had  served  thirty 
years.   I  was  tired.   I  asked  my  father,  who  was  also  a 
professor.   He  had  retired  from  his  teaching  job,  and  he  came 
and  vacationed  in  Berkeley.   He  came  to  my  back  lawn,  and  I 
worked  on  the  lawn  and  he  drank  a  glass  of  beer,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  accepted  a  post-retirement  job  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  who  was  going  on  to  complete 
his  degree  after  having  been  interrupted  by  World  War  II. 

I  said,  "Well,  Dad,  that's  wonderful.   Texas  is  a  fine 
institution."   I  had  just  paid  a  visit  to  Texas,  where  I  was 
impressed  with  Austin  and  felt  a  kinship  with  what  I  saw  and 
heard  in  Austin  to  what  I  see  and  hear  in  Berkeley.   I  thought 
this  was  an  institution  with  many  of  the  same  kinds  of  aims  and 
habits  that  Berkeley  had,  in  a  much  worse  climate  than  we  have. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  was  sort  of  restless  for  the  academic 
life,  and  I  didn't  want  to  sit  around  twiddling  my  thumbs,  and 
so  I've  accepted  this  position  in  Texas."   It  was  for  two  or 
three  years.   At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  came  back  again  to 
Berkeley--!  guess  he  came  beforehand,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
time  he  did  come  back,  and  I  said,  "What's  new,  Dad?"  And  he 
was  a  little  embarrassed.   He  said,  "Well, "--he  said,  "urn,  urn, 
urn,  I'm  going  to  be  teaching  at  the  University  of  Arizona." 
[ laughs ] 

I  said,  "Well,  congratulations!"  Arizona  was  just  coming 
up  then.   It  was  not  on  a  par  with  Texas,  but  it  was  a  lot 
better  than  it  had  been,  and  it  was  on  its  way  to  being  a 
substantial  institution.  And  it  was  the  same  thing.   He  was 
taking  the  place,  for  a  couple  of  years,  of  a  man  who  would 
have  retired  except  for  World  War  II  and  now  was  going  to  go 
off  and  finish  his  degree  somewhere  else. 

He  came  again  after  these  years.   I  said,  "Dad."  He  looked 
me  in  the  eye.   "Are  you  staying  put  now?  Are  you  going 
anywhere?"  He  said,  "No."  I  said,  "Really?  You're  really 
quitting?"  He  said,  "I'll  tell  you,  I  woke  up  one  morning 
about  six  months  ago,  and  I  thought  George,  I  believe  you  have 
corrected  the  last  damn  freshman  examination  in  German  that 
you're  ever  going  to  correct  and  attended  the  last  damn  faculty 
meeting.   I'm  just  fed  up  with  it."  And  he  retired  for  good. 

I  felt  a  little  that  same  way,  although  I  wasn't  correcting 
beginners'  examination  papers.   But  though  a  regular  faculty 
member  who  is  not  a  dean  or  assistant  dean  or  associate  dean 
has  virtually  no  fixed  duties  other  than  teaching,  counseling, 
examining  students,  and  those  things,  he  does  have  to  meet 
office  hours,  he  does  have  to  meet  classes,  he  does  have  to 
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correct  papers,  he  does  have  to  supervise  this  and  supervise 
that,  and  I  was  tired  of  it. 

I  think  that's  the  principal  reason  that  I  retired  after 
thirty  years  of  service,  encouraged  by  the  fact,  first,  that  I 
had  two  grants  for  the  coming  year,  and  I  had  a  full  sabbatical 
coming  up.   I  had  plans  for  extensive  travel,  which  I  was 
greatly  looking  forward  to. 

So  it  all  seemed  to  come  together  at  the  time.   I  wasn't 
being  counted  on  to  teach  anything  for  a  whole  year.   Then  I 
would  have  enough  money  to  have  a  little  fun  out  of  the  grants. 
And  most  particularly—and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized--!  would  have  free  time  to  work  on  an  idea  for  a 
book.   The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  my  limited  experience, 
that  a  full  professor  with  the  responsibilities  he  takes  on 
with  that  title,  doesn't  have  really  very  much  free 
uninterrupted  time  to  write  page  after  page,  and  think  about 
page  after  page,  and  then  think  about  the  classes  coming  up, 
the  examination  he  has  to  write  up  the  questions  for,  the  two 
students  who  say  they  need  urgently  to  talk  to  him  not  later 
than  next  week  about  something  or  other.   It  seems  to  the 
layman,  I  think,  "My  God,  all  you're  doing  is  teaching  four 
hours  and  four  hours  of  student  business." 

I  think  it's  difficult  to  put  through  a  big,  complicated 
piece  of  writing  when  you  have  all  these  little  things  besides 
your  domestic  problems.   I  was  certainly  borne  out  in  this 
thought- -not  original  with  me,  of  course — by  what  happened 
after  I  got  settled  in  Gottingen,  where  I  went  to  write  the 
book.   Nobody  could  say  anything  to  me  about  what  had  to  be 
done.   I  wangled  the  key  to  the  university  library,  the  only 
non-librarian  ever  to  have  one,  according  to  the  then-librarian 
in  Gottingen,  Wilhelm  Martin  Luther.   The  only  thing  my  master 
key  would  not  open  was  his  office. 

He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.   I  said,  "Luther,  I  would 
rather  cut  my  finger  off  than  have  a  key  to  your  office." 
Naturally,  I  didn't  want  any  part  of  it.   But  I  established  an 
excellent  relationship  with  several  members  of  the  staff,  who 
were  extraordinarily  kind  and  helpful  to  me.   I  was  given  a 
very  nice  office,  handy  to  where  I  needed  to  be.   I  was 
supplied  with  a  research  assistant,  a  splendid  young  woman, 
paid  for  by  my  research  grant  from  Berkeley,  by  the  way.   They 
had  no  trouble  getting  money  transferred  for  that  purpose.   It 
all  worked  out  very  well. 

And  as  soon  as  I  got  back  here  afterwards--!  had  the 
manuscript,  but  there  was  plenty  still  to  be  done  on  it- -you 
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know,  the  roof  fell  in.   Everybody  wanted  me  to  serve  on  a 
committee,  everybody  wanted  me  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other 
thing. 


Post-Retirement  Interests 


McCreery:   That's  actually  my  next  question.   You  were  talking  about  your 
study  and  about  how  many  of  your  colleagues  were  very  little 
involved  after  retirement,  but  you  have  been  retired  now  for 
twenty-three  years.   Can  you  tell  me  what  kinds  of  school- 
related  activities  you've  participated  in  in  that  time? 

Danton:    It's  important  to  me  to  make  clear  that  my  retirement,  on  July 
1,  1976,  after  thirty  years,  as  you  say,  was  only  from  active 
classroom  teaching  and  from  school  and  university 
administrative  work.   So  what's  left?  Writing,  consulting, 
travel.   As  to  writing,  the  record  bears  me  out:  from  July  1976 
to  July  1999,  there  were  two  books,  two  parts  of  encyclopedias, 
two  contributions  to  Festschriften,  and  eleven  articles  in 
refereed  journals.   This  figure  doesn't  include  non- 
professional  writing,  obituaries,  and  book  reviews—more  than  a 
dozen  altogether.   I  don't  know  where  the  time  has  gone, 
frankly. 

I  was  careful  not  to  accept  teaching  and  consulting 
assignments  unless  I  thought  they  would  be  interesting  and  more 
or  less  useful  to  me  or  the  school.   I  turned  down  a  lot  of 
invitations --no,  maybe  not  a  lot.   I  turned  down  a  number  of 
invitations  to  teach  elsewhere.   But  when  I  taught- -now,  if  it 
was  a  place  that  I  had  never  been  and  it  had  a  good  reputation, 
that's  different.   I  went  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
the  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
where  I  had  never  been,  and  I  was  glad  1  did.   I  had  some 
friends  there,  including  the  deans,  and  they're  still  on  my 
Christmas  card  list. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  of  three  places  that  much 
interested  me  to  which  I  didn't  go,  either  because  I  wasn't 
invited  or  early  ruled  myself  out:  Japan,  in  connection  with  a 
possible  library  school  there,  a  job  very  successfully  taken  on 
by  one  of  our  early  graduates,  Robert  Gitler;  Greece,  similarly 
done  by  Leon  Carnovsky,  formerly  of  Chicago's  graduate  library 
school;  and  Ankara,  Turkey,  where  my  colleague,  Anne  Ethelyn 
Markley,  served  for  two  years.   Where  I  withdrew  from 
consideration,  the  reason  was  a  combination  of  two  facts,  a 
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multi-year  probably  commitment,  and  my  responsibility  to  two 
very  small  children. 

McCreery:   Were  you  ever  recalled  to  teach  at  Berkeley? 

Danton:    I  was  asked  if  I  would  accept  an  invitation,  and  I  said  no. 

McCreery:   Why? 

Danton:    Well,  why?  What  could  I  get  that  was  new  and  different  out  of 
that  teaching  experience  from  what  I  had  already  had  for  thirty 
years?   What  could  I  get  more?   I  could  have  all  the  contact 
with  students  that  I  wanted  by  just  putting  a  sign  on  my  door, 
but  without  the  chore  of  teaching.   The  chore  of  teaching 
includes  getting  ready  for  class  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
setting  examination  questions,  correcting  examinations,  meeting 
at  their  request  with  students  who  had  questions  or  problems. 

I  could  do  the  last  part,  which  is  always  interesting,  to 
talk  with  students,  and  trying  to  help  them  if  possible—or 
just  talk  with  them,  see  what  they  think.   With  a  little 
encouragement,  they  will  unburden  themselves.   I  think  it's 
good  for  the  teacher  to  listen  to  students  unburdening 
themselves. 

I've  been  spending  hours  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in 
going  through  all  of  my  correspondence—general  and  with 
students  —  for  the  last  nearly  fifty  years.   I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  a  chore,  and  a  boring  task.   It's  not  a  chore,  it's 
not  a  boring  task,  but  it's  a  difficult  one  to  decide  what 
deserves  to  be  saved,  what  small  amount  can  I  put  into  a  mini- 
file  here,  which  I've  already  started,  and  what  should  be 
consigned  to  the  wastebasket. 

The  largest  amount  of  stuff  is  in  the  last  category.   There 
is  a  great  deal  of  stuff.   Even  if  you  say,  "Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  we  had  the  shopping  list  of  Newton  or  of  Shakespeare?" 
the  letter  that  says  to  a  former  student  and  research  assistant 
of  mine--I  won't  use  his  real  name--"Dear  Al,  Thanks  for  your 
note.   I'll  be  glad  to  meet  you  at  the  CRL  booth  in  San 
Francisco  Wednesday  shortly  after  lunch."  That  doesn't  have  to 
be  saved.   Maybe  there's  one  such  letter  out  of  fifty  similar 
ones  that's  worth  saving  as  a  sample,  but  most  of  them  are  not. 
So  I  threw  away  basketfuls  of  it.   I  threw  away  an  enormous 
amount . 

McCreery:   That  does  sound  tough. 
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Danton:    But  there  were  a  lot  of  things,  including  letters  with 

Secretaries  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  instance.   I  had 
a  correspondence  with  a  couple  of  them  about  some  studies  for 
the  president  of  the  Philippines,  who  was  not  a  figurehead  but 
a  very  intelligent,  hard-working  person,  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  fighting  against  tough  odds  from 
conservatives  and  from  people  who  had  the  purse  strings  to  some 
extent.   His  hands  were  tied  financially.   Probably  true  of 
everybody! 

There  are  a  lot  of  interesting  letters.   I  didn't  throw  any 
of  those  away.   I  didn't  throw  any  away  from  students  who  are 
working  in  foreign  countries.   What  these  students  all  said 
reveals  a  great  deal  about  what ' s  going  on  in  the  country  and 
what  the  problems  of  the  country  are. 

McCreery:   May  I  ask  you  one  more  thing  about  retirement?  We  were  talking 
a  few  minutes  ago  about  how  many  of  your  colleagues  felt 
ignored  and  under-utilized  in  retirement. 

Danton:     That's  right. 

McCreery:   But  how  did  you  fare  in  that  department? 

Danton:    Oh,  well,  let  me  see.   I'll  be  honest  with  you.   I  would  say 

that  if  I  had  wanted  to  be  put  out,  I've  had  plenty  of  cause  to 
do  so.   It  was  not  a  tradition  here.   I  don't  know  of  anyone 
still  active  who,  in  retirement,  was  a  continuing  member  of  a 
doctoral  examination  committee  or  of  a  faculty  search 
committee,  and  I  never  was,  either.   I'm  talking  about  after 
1976. 

I  was  so  occupied  with  what  I  wanted  to  do,  which  was  to 
write  and  to  travel,  that  I  didn't  feel  put  upon.   The  Academic 
Senate  at  Berkeley,  and  maybe  at  the  other  campuses,  which  I 
don't  know  about,  is  in  my  opinion  very- -very- -what ' s  the 
word? --very  aware  of  the  faculty.   I  mean  aware  in  the  sense 
that  the  faculty,  retired  or  not,  is  on  the  Senate's  mind 
because  the  Senate  is  composed  of  faculty. 

I  just  got  in  the  mail  the  other  day  an  inquiry  voted  by 
the  Senate—voted  by  the  universitywide  Senate,  actually--! 
guess  it's  called  now  the  Assembly,  the  Assembly  of  the  Senate 
--which  had  voted  to  poll  the  entire  faculty  on  all  campuses  on 
what  can  be  called  a  sociopolitical  question,  and  I  got  a  copy. 
I've  been  retired  for,  as  you  say,  twenty- three  years. 

But  I  also  got  a  copy  of  a  letter  asking  about  my 
willingness  to  serve  on  Senate  committees.   I've  never  had  such 
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a  letter  about  school  committees.   I'm  not  willing  to  serve  on 
any  committee  for  anybody  anymore,  including  committees  of  this 
building! 

if 

Danton:    The  tradition  here  is,  I  think,  a  wrong  one,  wrong,  wrong.   I 
think  if  a  retiree  is  mentally  and  physically  well,  capable 
still,  and  in  my  experience  most  are  for  a  few  years,  the  fact 
that  you've  served  for  twenty- five  or  thirty  years  or  that  you 
are  sixty  years  old  doesn't  mean  that  you're  shot  to  hell 
simply  because  you've  passed  a  certain  birthday.   However,  I 
was  never  asked  to  serve  on  either  of  those  two  major 
committees  after  I  retired. 

I  was  asked  whether  I  would  accept  an  invitation  to  teach  a 
course,  and  I  asked  time  to  think  it  over.   If  there  had  been 
something  of  novelty  about  it,  something  different,  something 
stimulating—as,  for  instance,  when  I  was  in  Vienna  and  was 
sent  by  the  then-dean  an  invitation  to  build  a  seminar—this 
means  my  definition  of  small  student  group,  a  highly  selective 
student  group;  if  the  invitation  meant  what  it  said,  I  would 
have  virtual  carte  blanche  in  the  subject  of  this  seminar,  and 
that  was  in  fact  the  case.   It  had  never  been  taught  here, 
seminar  on  comparative  librarianship. 

Well,  that's  the  book  I  was  writing.   This  was  to  be  an 
exciting  opportunity,  and  I  accepted  it,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  it,  and  I  wrote  a  book  about  it.   And  I  think  it's  still  a 
pretty  good  book. 

McCreery:   You  once  said  to  me  that  you  had  a  list  of  your  three  most 

important  publications  in  your  mind.   What  were  those  three? 
Do  you  recall  now?   It  doesn't  have  to  be  three,  any  number  of 
the  most  important  ones . 

Danton:    The  important  ones  are  Book  Selection  and  Book  Collections. 

That  was,  I  believe,  a  very  solid  piece  of  work.   It  broke  new 
ground.   It  covered  an  important  subject.   Yes,  that's  one.   In 
connection  with  that  book,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Gisela  von 
Busse,  head  of  the  library  department  of  the  German  Research 
Association,  was  invited  by  the  principal  German  library 
journal,  [Zentralblat  fur  Bibliothekswesen]  to  write  the  review 
of  it.   She  was  a  pretty  good  friend  of  mine,  in  a  professional 
way.   We  had  no  social  relationship,  no  opportunity  for  it. 
And  she  said,  "Let  me  look  at  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  whether  I 
am  willing  to  write  a  review."  And  so  the  editor  of  the 
journal  sent  her  a  copy- -she  told  me  this  later.   She  said,  "I 
told  him  that  I  would  accept  only  if  he  would  let  me  have 
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unlimited  space  for  my  review.   I  didn't  think  I  could  do 
justice  to  the  book  in  the  normal  review  of  two  or  three  or 
four  pages."  So  he  agreed  to  this.   I  don't  know  who  the 
editor  was  then.   It  doesn't  matter.   She  wrote  fourteen  pages, 
print.   It's  the  longest  review  that  was  ever  published  or  had 
been  published  up  to  that  time  in  the  Zentralblat.   So  that 
gives  me  some  confidence  to  say  that  this  was,  I  think,  a  good 
book. 

The  Dimensions  of  Comparative  Librarianship  would  be  the 
second  one.   Then  there's  a  good  book  that  was  not  very  much 
noticed  except  by  the  library  school  fraternity,  which  I 
believe  still  thinks  it  is  a  good  study,  and  that's  Between 
M.L.S.  and  Ph.D.   It's  a  study  that  was  in  the  limits  of  what 
was  required  of  me.   They  asked  me  to  do  it.   The  ALA  asked  me 
to  do  it  and  paid  me  to  do  it.   Actually,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  do  it  for  my  expenses,  but  I  didn't  tell  them  so! 

I  think  it's  a  good  study.   It  told  us  a  lot  of  things- 
some  things --it  told  us  some  things  we  didn't  know  that  were 
helpful  in  the  planning  of  library  education,  particularly 
beyond  the  M.L.S.  degree.   And  it's  kind  of  a  favorite  of  mine, 
but  I'm  not  sure  that  anybody  else  would  rate  it  as  highly  as  I 
do.   But  I  think  it's  a  good  study.   I  think  it's  hard  to  pick 
fault  with  this  as  a  study,  as  a  piece  of  work,  Between  M.L.S. 
and  Ph.D. 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  work  I  ever  did--it  is  somewhat 
flawed  but  is  still  a  pretty  good  study—is  United  States' 
Influence  on  Norwegian  Librarianship,  where  I  had  to  learn  a 
minimum  of  written  Norwegian  to  do  it.   It  was  published  in  the 
librarianship  series  at  Berkeley.   It  was  too  ambitious  for  me 
for  the  time  I  had.   I  should  have  had  twice  as  much  time  for 
it.   But  it  reviews  an  important  cross-cultural  and  socio- 
historical  fact  and  documents  it;  namely  that  the  beginnings  of 
modern  Norwegian  public  librarianship  are  based  firmly  on  the 
United  States.   I  don't  think  this  can  be  argued,  and  nobody 
had  ever  said  so  before.   I  say  so  firmly,  with  a  bushel  of 
evidence. 

It  caused  me  tremendous  difficulty  because—not  so  much 
difficulty  as  time—because  I  had  to  get  help  on  a  lot  of  the 
translations,  especially  when  handwritten  documents  in 
Norwegian  were  absolutely  beyond  me,  absolutely  beyond  me.   I 
had  to  hire  people  to  translate.   The  fact  that  all  Norwegians 
can  speak  and  read  and  write— all  educated  Norwegians  speak  and 
read  and  write  English,  doesn't  say  that  when  they  were  sending 
an  annual  report  to  their  boss  that  they  were  going  to  do  It  in 
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McCreery : 


Danton: 


McCreery: 
Danton: 


English.   They're  not.   They're  going  to  do  it  in  Norwegian. 
You  may  be  very  sure  of  that. 

The  head  of  the  university  library  in  Oslo,  the  capital, 
who  was  a  very  fine  man  and  I'm  happy  to  say  a  friend  of  mine, 
Wilhelm  Munthe,  when  I  was  in  Oslo  one  time  invited  me  to  go 
home  with  him  for  lunch,  which  was  very  pleasant.   He  picked  me 
up  at  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying  and  drove  me  out  on  a 
country  road.   Nothing  around  except  woods  and  pleasant 
surroundings,  a  very  peaceful  and  lovely  atmosphere. 

As  we  came  along—woods  on  this  side,  fields  on  this  side- 
there  was  a  man  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  feet  from  us  right 
over  here.   Suddenly  there  was  a  man  hoeing  the  garden.   My 
friend,  who  was  driving—of  course,  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  road,  reached  over  to  me  and  said,  "There's  the  king." 
[laughs]   No  bodyguard,  no  nothing,  just  the  king,  hoeing  his 
garden.   I  thought,  that's  something.   That's  really  something. 
I  remember  that  as  though  it  had  happened  just  a  few  days  ago. 
"There's  the  king."   Don't  you  think  that's  nice?   I  think  it's 
lovely. 

Okay.   Well,  thank  you  for  reviewing  some  of  your  publications 
for  me.   I  was  mainly  interested  in  hearing  your  ideas  on  which 
were  the  most  significant. 

You  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  and  how  I  spent  my  time  after 
retirement.   Retirement  came  in  '76.   In  '76  the  school 
published  this  atrociously  printed  bibliography,  and  my  copy  is 
marked  in  red  all  the  errors,  not  just  typographical  but  errors 
in  German  spelling,  for  instance.   There  are  more  publications 
per  year  since  I  retired  than  before  I  retired. 

Well,  that  says  it  all. 

Well,  that  says  that  time  is  a  very  valuable  thing, 
indispensable.   But  you  have  to  be  interested.   It's  like 
childbirth. 


Online  Card  Catalogs;  Other  Aspects  of  Computerization 


McCreery:   Okay.   On  a  different  topic  now,  we  talked  a  little  bit  in 

previous  sessions  about  the  computerization  of  libraries,  and 
we  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  Institute  of  Library  Research, 
which  existed  at  your  school  during  the  sixties,  but  I  wanted 
to  talk  more  recently  about  some  of  the  events.   I'm  recalling 
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that  in  1994  Nicholson  Baker  wrote  an  article  in  The  New  Yorker 
magazine,  talking  about  how  libraries  at  universities  and 
elsewhere  across  the  country  were  getting  rid  of  their  physical 
card  catalogs  in  favor  of  converting  to  online  catalogs.   Now, 
I  gather  that  article  caused  quite  a  stir.   Can  you  tell  me 
your  thoughts  about  what  he  said  as  an  outsider  to  the 
profession? 

Danton:    I  think  I'm  probably  ambivalent.   Our  schemes  here--Melvyl  and 
the  other  ones --are  not  only  enormously  beneficial  and 
undoubtedly—once  the  computer  was  developed  and  up  to  a  point 
perfected— inevitable.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  in 
card  catalogs  that  Melvyl  and  Gladis  do  not  replace.   If 
anybody  has  ever  really- -I '11  put  it  differently.   One  should 
look  at  a  card  catalog  which  has  been  the  product  of  thousands 
of  hours  of  devoted  time  by  people,  many  of  whom  had  important 
literary  and  bibliographical  abilities  and  made  notes  on 
catalog  cards,  little  dissertations,  mini-dissertations  on  some 
aspect  of  the  book  that  this  guy  or  girl--more  often  than  not, 
probably  a  girl- -had  dug  out  and  there  revealed  that  may  appear 
nowhere  else  in  the  world  except  on  the  back  of  that  catalog 
card. 

I  once  had  the  privilege  of  looking  at  some  of  those  notes 
in  the  Morgan  Library  in  New  York,  where  the  great 
bibliographical  treasures  of  the  country—you  can  see  the  same 
in  the  Folger  Library,  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago—those 
great  additional  glosses  —  the  fact  that  the  book  appears  in 
Gladis  or  Melvyl  or  wherever  is  really  unimportant  there.   If 
you're  going  to  destroy  the  card  catalog— well,  they're  just 
going  to  leave  it  here  for  a  while- -"What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  it?"   "Well,  we  don't  know.  We're  just  going  to  leave  the 
card  catalog  here."  Sometime  somebody  will  want  to  rebuild  the 
building,  and  they'll  throw  the  whole  damn  thing  out,  and  it'll 
be  lost  forever.   This  is  what  I  regret. 

At  the  same  time,  I  appreciate  what  the  computer  has  done 
to  make  it  possible  for  people  like  me  to  get  books  overnight. 
The  first  introduction  I  had  to  this  was  by  a  former  student  of 
ours  some  ten  years  ago,  when  he  took  me  up  to  the  computer  lab 
at  Berkeley  at  the  library  school,  South  Hall.   Within  the 
space  of  about  five  minutes— he  asked  me  a  few  questions— he 
had  displayed  there  the  line  from  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  in  a 
volume  of  Hamlet  which  had  certain  qualifications;  namely,  not 
just  any  old  Hamlet  such  as  I  have  next  door  to  this  room,  but 
a  particular  Hamlet  which  the  library  of  the  University  at 
Oxford  happens  to  have.   He  wanted  to  see  it  in  Berkeley,  and 
we  had  it  there  within  five  minutes,  on  the  screen. 
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The  only  way  that  could  ever  have  happened  is  through  the 
computer.   It's  the  only  way  it  could  happen,  as  you  know.   And 
I'm  well  aware  of  the  advantages.   But  being  conservative  and 
old-fashioned,  I  try  to  hang  onto  some  other  things  that  aren't 
in  the  realm  of  the  computer.   I  admit,  I'm  conservative  and 
old-fashioned.   I  have  a  right  to  be.   I'm  ninety  [laughs]. 

McCreery:   I'm  curious  about  your  thoughts  on  how  strongly  the  library 

profession  embraced  the  computer.   How  does  that  relate  to  the 
identity  of  librarianship? 

Danton:    I  would  say  that  the  library  profession,  so  far  as  I  can  speak 
for  it,  has  fully  embraced  the  computer.   I  think  it  probably 
at  some  point  has  gone  overboard;  that  is,  in  its  emphasis  in 
that  direction  and  its  ignoring  some  other  directions,  such  as, 
for  instance,  history—particularly  history.   There  are  schools 
that  don't  teach  any  history  at  all  now,  because  they're  all 
clogged  up  with  automation  and  teaching  about  what  the  computer 
will  do  for  you.   I  guess  that's  what  they're  clogged  up  with. 
But  there  was  just  something- -perhaps  it  was  in  one  of  these 
documents.  It  may  have  been--I  don't  know- -something  I  read. 
I'm  trying  not  to  read  so  much  stuff  about  libraries!   I've  got 
such  a  mass  of  unread  books,  not  about  libraries,  that  I'd  like 
to  read  before  I  can't  read  anymore. 

McCreery:   But  you  saw  something  in  here  that  was  reminding  you  about- - 

Danton:    I  don't  know  where  I  saw  it,  but  it  reminded  me  that  somebody 
had  not  appointed  a  replacement  for  a  professor  of  library 
history.   If  you  look  closely  at  South  Hall,  you  will  see  that 
once,  not  so  many  years  ago,  we  had  a  strong  history 
department.   We  have  no  history  department  now.   We  have 
really,  outside  of --what's  her  name? --the  one  who's  been  kicked 
out  of  the  library  school  and  now  is  in  the  music  department. 

McCreery:   Professor  Mary  Kay  Duggan? 

Danton:    Duggan.   Outside  of  certain  parts  of  Duggan  and  certain  parts 
of  Buckland,  I  believe  I'm  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no 
history  being  taught  at  Berkeley,  and  there's  certainly  no 
person  who's  primarily  involved  in  teaching  history.   I 
consider  this  a  grave,  grave  error.   Yes,  well,  the  older 
generation  shouldn't  speak  up  about  this,  I  guess.   But  I  think 
that  time  will  tell,  long  after  I'm  not  here,  time  will  tell 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  ignore  so  completely  the  historical 
implications  and  applications  of  books  and  libraries. 

You  can't  have  libraries  as  we  know  them  without  books. 
This  is  a  platitude.   I  have  a  collection  of  books  in  there, 
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now  reduced  to  minimum  size.   It  can't  be  called  a  library 
because  it's  not  accessible  to  anybody  except  me,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  understandable  because  I'm  the  only  one  that  knows 
the  schema  on  which  it  is  built,  which  is,  namely,  to  have  the 
things  that  I  most  need  the  handiest  to  where  I  am.   That's 
only  good  for  a  one-  or  two-  or  three-man  library,  not  good  for 
the  library  for  the  Berkeley  Public  or  Mills  College  libraries. 
How  did  I  get  off  on  this?  What  were  we  talking  about? 

McCreery:   You  were  talking  about  the  fact  that  the  history  of  books  and 
libraries  is  so  little  taught  now. 

Danton:    It's  a  sad  thing.   The  man  who  was  the  best  historian, 

probably,  that  the  school  ever  had,  had  a  Ph.D.  in  history  and 
a  good  dissertation  from  a  good  university. 

McCreery:   Who  was  that? 

Danton:     Ray  E.  Held,  Ray  E.  Held.   He  wrote  some  very  good  and 

perceptive  pieces  on  the  origins  of  the  California  public 
libraries  and  the  California  county  library  system.   California 
was  one  of  two  states—the  other  was  Illinois—to  get  the  idea 
of  the  county  library.   It  was  a  very  good  idea,  and  it  has 
proved  highly  beneficial  for  California.   We  have  a  strong 
county  library  system,  which  can  help  the  citizen  who  is  not 
near  a  public  library,  of  whom  there  are  many.   The  citizens 
who  don't  have  access  to  a  computer,  don't  have  a  computer, 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  computer  if  they  had  one  out  in 
the  boondocks,  but  who  need  to  be  served  with  literature, 
whatever  they  need.   The  county  enables  him  to  be  served,  or 
ensures  that  he's  going  to  be  served.   Ray  Held.   You  can  look 
him  up. 

McCreery:   Did  you  hire  Mr.  Held? 

Danton:    I  did.   I  did.   I  hired  him,  I  promoted  him,  and  I'm  not 

certain  that  he  would  have  left  us  if  he  had  been  promoted  to 
full  professor,  which  I  advocated,  and  he  was  turned  down. 
This  was  not  generally  known,  but  he  was  turned  down.   His  wife 
was  music  cataloger  for  the  university.   They  had  no  children, 
so  he  and  his  wife  were,  it  can  be  said,  fairly  well  off 
financially.   It  was  not,  I  think,  the  lack  of  money  that 
caused  him  to  leave,  but  rather  the  fact  that  he  wasn't 
promoted.   If  I  had  been  he,  I  would  have  done  the  same  thing. 
He  had  a  successful  career  after  he  left,  for  a  short  time, 
until  he  started  to  die  of  cancer.   But  he  was  a  historian,  and 
he  was  a  good  historian.   He  was  not  replaced. 
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The  Deanships  of  Patrick  Wilson  and  Michael  Buckland.  1970- 198A 


McCreery:   A  few  minutes  ago  you  mentioned  Mr.  Buckland.   That  made  me 

realize  that  there  are  two  other  former  deans  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  about  and  have  not  done  so  yet.   So  perhaps  we'll 
take  them  in  chronological  order.   The  first,  of  course,  is 
Patrick  Wilson.  We  talked  a  little  bit,  I  think,  about  him 
when  he  was  just  on  the  regular  faculty,  but  from  1970  to  '75 
he  was  dean  of  the  school.   I  just  wonder  if  you  could  just 
give  me  a  few  thoughts  about  the  school  under  his  direction  and 
how  it  might  have  changed  or  compared  to  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Swank . 

Danton:     What  was  he,  '70  to  '75?   That  was  just  before  I  retired, 

wasn't  it?   I  don't  know.   I  think  he  was  a  good  dean.   I  think 
he  was  firm  in  resolution.   He  was  intelligent.   He  was 
perceptive.   I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  say  because—how 
shall  I  put  it? --if  the  operation  is  running  with  a  certain 
amount  of  efficiency  and  smoothness,  and  if  I've  got  what  I 
think  I  need  to  get  where  I'm  going- -namely,  if  I  get  my  share 
of  the  research  assistant  money  and  so  on,  I  don't  really  care 
who's  up  there.   Do  you  see  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at?   I  think 
in  those  years,  just  before  I  retired,  the  five  years  before  I 
retired,  I  think  everything  ran  very  well. 

McCreery:   Thank  you.   I'm  also  thinking  about  some  of  the  larger  events 
of  that  time- -namely,  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  Watergate 
scandal.   Without  going  into  those  too  deeply,  do  you  think 
those  kinds  of  event  had  much  of  an  effect  on  your  students? 

Danton:    The  Vietnam  War  did,  certainly.   Watergate  I  would  say  probably 
not.   But  the  Vietnam  War,  which  I  think  was  one  of  our  most 
wrong  wars—and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  very  unhappy 
about  what's  happening  in  Kosovo  now--I  think  the  signs  are 
strong  that  we're  headed  right  in  the  same  direction  as 
Vietnam,  for  the  same  no-good  reasons.   My  son  was  eligible  for 
the  draft  in  the  Vietnam  War- -he  was  not  eligible  for  it,  he 
was  in  it.   And  he  could  very  well  have  been  going  to  Vietnam- - 
I  don't  know  if  you  remember,  but  they  had  a  system  of  numbers, 
the  high  number  and  the  low  number,  and  whatever  the  number, 
high  or  low,  that  he  had  almost  automatically  meant  that  he  was 
not  going  to  Vietnam. 

McCreery:   A  high  number. 

Danton:    A  high  number.  Am  I  putting  it  approximately  right? 
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McCreery:   Yes. 

Danton:    Well,  of  course,  this  war  was  personally  very  much  on  my  mind 
because  it's  my  only  son  and  the  only  son  I'll  ever  have,  and 
he  was  a  smart  and  very  fine  fellow—still  is.   The  idea  of  him 
being  Kanenfutter,  as  the  Germans  say--you  know  what  that 
means? --cannon  food—absolutely  froze  me,  absolutely  froze  me. 
He  and  I  discussed  his  situation,  of  course,  numerous  times. 

He  concluded  one  of  our  conversations  about  it  with 
something  like  this.   He  said,  "Dad,  I  can  understand  why  you 
fought  your  war,  and  I  agree  that  that  was  a  war  that  had  to  be 
fought"  (World  War  II).   I  had  told  him  about  why  I  went  to 
war.   He  knew  something  about  what  I  had  done  in  that  war, 
which  consumed  fully  four  years  of  my  life.   And  he  said, 
"However,  Dad,  if  I  am  drafted  for  Vietnam  I  will  not  go.   That 
means  that  I  will  go  to  jail,  because  I  won't  run  off  to 
Canada.   I'll  stick  it  out  here."  I  said,  "I  understand.   I'll 
visit  you  in  jail,  and  I'll  stick  behind  you,"  and  that  was  the 
end  of  the  conversation.   We  never  talked  anything  more  about 
it. 

But  it  was  a  tough  time  for  young  people  and  young  men, 
especially,  but  not  exclusively  men,  obviously.   It  had  an 
influence  on  students  all  over,  including  Berkeley  and 
including  the  library  school—a  bad  influence,  the  Vietnam  War. 
It  af fected— whether  they  were  in  it  or  not,  it  still--!  think 
a  majority  of  students  felt— I  believe  so,  from  their  actions  — 
that  it  was  a  bad  war.   As  we  know,  many  of  them  wouldn't  go 
and  paid  for  it.   It  was  bad.   The  whole  thing  was  bad. 

McCreery:   Did  you  or  other  library  school  faculty  members  engage  in 
protesting  the  war  actively? 

Danton:    I  would  say  probably  not.   I  don't  know  how  much  weight  you'd 
put  to  the  word  "actively,"  but  I  didn't  stand  on  the  street 
corner  and  protest  it  in  that  sense.   I  think  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  probably  no. 

McCreery:   What  effects  do  you  think  it  had  on  classroom  teaching,  if  any? 

Danton:    Hard  to  say.  What  were  the  years  of  the  Vietnam  War?  What 
were  the  years? 

McCreery:   It  was  winding  down  by  '72  and  '73,  starting  in  the  sixties. 

Danton:    I  think  it  had  very  little  effect  directly,  but  I  think  it 

probably  had  a  deleterious  effect  indirectly  in  the  sense  that 
many  people  were  thinking  about  the  war,  and  many  faculty--! 
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know  from  the  faculty  I  knew—were  against  it.   Some  had  sons, 
like  me,  or  brothers  or  whatever--!  mean,  it  permeated  the 
whole  atmosphere,  mostly  badly,  I  think,  mostly  badly.   I'm 
very  much  worried  about  this  business  now,  the  sliding, 
slippery  road.   It's  very  worrisome  to  me,  very.   I'm  very 
unhappy  about  it . 

McCreery:   Okay,  well  thank  you. 

Danton:    That's  easy  to  say.   It's  very,  very  tough  to  say,  "Well,  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  charge?"  because  there's  a  question 
of  credibility  of  NATO,  credibility  of  the  U.S.  and  Britain— 
that's  one  sign,  which  is  important—also  there's  the  fact  that 
the  way  we're  going  now,  what's  going  to  stop  us  from  going 
right  into  another  Vietnam?  What's  going  to  stop  us?   It's 
hard  to  say.   Unless  we  lose  all  that  credibility  by  saying, 
"We're  going  to  back  out."   I  don't  think  this  is  going  to 
happen.   NATO  would  be  probably  a  dead  duck  if  it  should 
happen.   I  don't  think  Milosevic—we  should  have  learned,  it 
seems  to  me,  without  knowing  much  about  it. 

McCreery:   It  certainly  does  have  echoes  of  the  previous  situation, 
doesn't  it? 


Danton:     Yes,  yes. 

McCreery:   Well,  I  asked  you  a  moment  ago  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  when 
Mr.  Wilson  was  dean.   I'll  ask  you  also,  even  though  you  were 
retired  by  this  time,  about  when  Mr.  Michael  Buckland  became 
dean  in  January  of  1976,  the  year  you  retired.   I  guess  you 
overlapped  a  little  bit,  did  you? 

Danton:    Did  we  overlap?   I  don't  think  so.   I  nominated  him  and 

campaigned,  if  that's  the  right  word,  for  him  as  dean,  just  as 
I  had  nominated  him  and  campaigned  for  him  to  come  on  the 
faculty.   I  take  considerable  responsibility  and  pride  in  the 
fact  that  he's  here  because  I  had  a  part  in  it.   John 
Weyerhauser  was  the  chairman  of  the  search  committee.   He's 


still  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
today,  just  before  you  were. 


He  was  here  just  a  week  ago 


Because  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  because  he  took  his 
service  as  chairman  of  the  search  committee  with  great 
seriousness— as  the  chairmen  of  that  committee  always  should 
and  probably  mostly  do- -he  would  consult  me  about  people  whose 
names  came  up  for  the  deanship.   "You  know  this  fellow?"  Well, 
hardly  anybody  could  come  up  that  I  didn't  know  of.   It's  a 
small  fraternity,  you  know?  The  library  school  total  faculties 
were  only  about  five  hundred  men  and  women.   I  said  this  in  the 
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article.   Most  of  the  people  I  at  least  knew  of  then.   It 
wouldn't  be  true  now.   There  have  been  tremendous  changes,  and 
I  haven't  kept  up  with  them.   But  then  I  knew  most  everybody  or 
knew  of  them,  and  I  could  say,  "Well,  this  guy  is  a  very  poor 
speaker,  for  one  thing"  or—speaking  of  somebody—or  "He  let 
such-and-such  part  of  the  school  go  to  hell"  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  "Everything  I  hear  about  so-and-so  is  to  the  good.   He 
runs  a  taut  ship.   He  has  appointed  two  or  three  very  good 
people.   The  school  is  responsible  for  a  couple  of  solid 
publications."   You  just  know  some  things;  some  things  you 
don't  know.   So  everything  I  knew  about  Michael  Buckland  was  to 
the  good.   I've  never  regretted  it,  never  regretted  it. 

McCreery:   I  have  the  impression  you've  gotten  to  know  him  quite  well. 

Danton:    I  think  so.   We  share  similar  interests  in  many  respects.   One, 
about  the  mission  of  the  university.   Two,  probably  a  little 
less  strong,  about  the  mission  of  the  library  school.   Three, 
about  the  fact  that  the  present  direction  of  the  library  school 
is  not  all  praiseworthy,  in  our  opinion.   We  think  that  there 
are  errors  being  made.   Beyond  that,  we  have  somewhat  similar 
tastes  in  music  and  theater.   We've  been  out  to  the  theater 
together  at  Bruns  [Theater]  when  I  was  more  able.   We've  been 
to  concerts  here,  in  Sacramento,  together.   The  four  of  us, 
really.   Much  of  that  has  had  to  end  because  of  my  inability  to 
carry  it  out. 

We  exchange  notes  about  writing  and  reading  constantly.   In 
fact,  I've  got  one  right  here  right  now! --about  a  Chinese 
gentleman  who  visited  Mr.  Buckland— I  need  to  have  a  secretary 
to  help  me  out.   Here  it  is.   This  is  from  Mr.  Buckland  this 
month  about  a  Professor  Liu,  of  Tsinghua  College,  where  I  grew 
up,  who  has  a  son-in-law  down  in  Silicon  Valley  and  comes  to 
visit  his  daughter  now  and  then,  and  did  visit  her  this  month. 

Mr.  Buckland  is  going  to  let  me- -the  person  who  writes  this 
letter  is  also  Chinese  and  is  in  touch  with  the  man  who  goes  to 
Silicon  Valley  and  has  promised  to  let  Mr.  Buckland  know  when 
that  man  is  back  in  Berkeley,  and  Buckland  will  get  us 
together,  because  I  grew  up  on  that  campus  at  Tsinghua,  just 
outside  of  Peking  [Beijing],  and  I'm  very  much  interested  in 
it.   I've  got  scads  of  pictures  of  it. 

McCreery:   Well,  that's  a  perfect  example  of  what  you  were  saying  earlier, 
which  is  putting  the  specialties  of  retired  faculty  to  work, 
calling  on  them  when  their  own  areas  of  expertise  arise. 

Danton:     Yes,  yes,  yes. 
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McCreery:   A  very  good  example.  I  wonder  when  Mr.  Buckland  was  dean,  did 

he  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the  issues  and  challenges  he  was 
facing?  That  would  be  1976  through  1984. 

Danton:    I  think  so.   In  fact  [laughs] --no,  I  guess  I'd  rather  not  say. 
Anyway,  I  was  upset  about  something  he  sent  around  to  the 
faculty—shortly  after  he  was  appointed  dean  and  took  over  as 
dean,  he  sent  a  memorandum  around,  to  part  of  which  I  violently 
objected.   I  wrote  him  a  note,  pointing  out  that  I  objected  to 
it  and  why  and  what  the  consequences  were  and  what  this  could 
mean,  negatively,  and  I  begged  him  to  withdraw  it,  and  he 
withdrew  it. 

McCreery:   Can  you  tell  me  the  subject? 

Danton:    I  don't  know.   Well,  of  course,  I  have  a  chance  to  edit  this, 
don't  I? 

McCreery:   You  do,  but  only  tell  me  if  you  feel  comfortable.   I  just  have 
no  idea  what  sort  of  thing  it  is,  so  I'm  duty-bound  to  ask. 

Danton:     Well,  this  was  a  document  about  what  might  be  called,  mildly, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  faculty.   Well,  I  think  most 
American  faculty  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  rules  and 
regulations  for  them,  beyond  integrity  and  truth  and  so  on. 
One  of  the  items  on  his  memorandum  was  that  he  believed  that 
faculty  in  general--ours--should  take  their  sabbaticals  close 
to  home,  like  Berkeley,  which  has  a  fine  library,  and  not  go 
elsewhere.   He  couldn't  enforce  this,  but  he  could  urge  its 
implementation,  which  he  was  doing. 

I  told  him  he  couldn't  do  that.   I  said,  "In  the  first 
place,  you're  assuming  that  every  faculty  member  who  goes  on 
sabbatical  leave  will  find  what  he  needs  in  Berkeley."  At  that 
time  there  were  no  computers.  Well,  there  were  computers,  but 
not  in  general  use.   I  said,  "In  the  second  place,  the  man  on 
sabbatical  is  as  good  as  the  man  retired.   He  has  no 
obligations  at  all  except  to  the  project  for  which  he  was  given 
the  sabbatical  leave,  which  is  not  automatically  given." 

In  fact  while  Michael  was  here,  in  his  tenure,  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  faculty—not  our  faculty,  the 
campus  faculty- -were  denied  applications  for  sabbatical  leave 
because  they  had  spent—both  of  them,  different  departments  — 
their  previous  sabbatical  leaves  doing  nothing  whatever  except 
visiting  the  fleshpots  of  New  York.  And  they  were  turned  down 
on  their  requests  for  sabbatical  leave.   So  it's  not  absolutely 
automatic,  though  people  think,  "Well,  I've  got  a  sabbatical 
leave  coming."  He  hasn't  until  it's  in  his  hot  little  hands, 
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signed  and  delivered.   He  might  be  turned  down, 
on  his  last  sabbatical  leave? 


What  did  he  do 


I  always  sent  in  a  report- -you 're  supposed  to  send  in  a 
report  and  supposed  to  show  that  you  used  this  sabbatical  leave 
to  do  something.   If  you  can't  show  it,  you  might  not  get  it. 
Anyway,  I  told  Michael  that  it  was  unenforceable,  and  it's  a 
bad  thing  to  put  down  rules  and  regulations  if  you  can't 
enforce  them.   You  can't  enforce  them  because  you  have  no 
authority  from  anybody,  including  the  Academic  Senate  and  the 
Regents,  no  authority  to  tell  sabbatical  leave  grantees  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do. 

I  said,  "Furthermore,  if  you  try  to  do  this,  your  authority 
will  be  weakened  because  you  can't  do  it,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  known  that  you  tried  to  do  something  and  you  were  turned 
down  by  the  faculty,  themselves.   They  wouldn't  stand  for  it." 
And  I  said,  "More  than  that,  we've  got  a  faculty  member  right 
now  who's  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia.   The  collection  is  in  Philadelphia;  it's  not 
here.   He  should  go  to  Philadelphia  on  his  next  sabbatical 
leave"--which  he  did. 


It  never  stood  between  us,  Michael  and  me.   He  saw  the 
point.   He  immediately,  quietly,  withdrew  it.   He  was  a  very 
good  dean. 

McCreery:   Yes,  okay.   Now,  he's  from  England.   I  wonder  what  effect  you 
think  that  had  on  the  vision  that  he  brought  to  Berkeley,  as 
you  see  it? 

Danton:    Well,  I  think  it's  a  good  thing.   He  went  to  a  very  active 

library  school,  for  one  thing,  the  best  one  in  Great  Britain, 
by  far  the  best  one.   Some  people  in  London  would  refute  that, 
but  I  think  they're  wrong.   I  studied  all  the  British  library 
schools  for  an  article,  which  I  now  regret  having  written--! 
think  the  poorest  thing  I  ever  wrote,  serious  thing- -and  I  know 
something  about  the  library  schools  in  Britain.   I  spent 
several  days  at  each  one.   Sheffield,  which  is  his  library 
school,  was  and  I  still  think  is,  the  best.   So  he  brought 
something  from  that. 

I  don't  think  he  ever  tried  to  say,  "Well,  let's  try  this 
because  we  did  it  in  Sheffield  and  it  worked."  He  didn't  do 
that,  and  it  would  have  probably  been  a  mistake  had  he  tried  to 
do  it.   After  all,  the  basic  principles  of  running  anything, 
especially  an  educational  part  of  the  university,  they  are  not 
very  much  different.   It  depends  on  getting  good  people,  of  the 
kind  you  need,  with  the  abilities  you  want,  and  then  letting 
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them  all  do  their  thing- -and  I  think  he  and  I  are  agreed  about 
this. 

McCreery:   Well,  thank  you.   I'm  wondering  now,  just  to  wrap  up  a  little 
bit,  how  do  you  feel  about  having  chosen  a  career  as  a  library 
educator? 

Danton:    Oh,  I've  never  regretted  it,  no.   I  never  expected  it  in  the 
beginning,  and  I  have  to  say  that  I  was  not  one  who  was 
dedicated  to  be  a  librarian  from  the  time  I  was  eight  years 
old.   My  mother  was  perceptive  about  me,  and  my  father  told  me 
that  she--his  wife,  my  mother—when  I  was  in  high  school  said, 
"You  know,  he  would  make  a  very  good  librarian."  That  was  in 
China,  in  high  school,  where  I  was  once  found  reorganizing  the 
books  I  had  borrowed  from  the  college  library  [laughs].   I  had 
unlimited  borrowing  privileges  from  the  library  and  read  many 
of  its  books  lying  on  my  belly  in  its  stacks. 
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